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REPORT 
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DACCA UNIVERSITY COMMITTEE. 


CHAPTER I. 

Davelopmofit of University Systems In India. 

I\ tlit< WHtl'known frotii thii Dinctoi. of tlio {Cant Imita (Nmipaiiy to 

lh« ^|^v(•rnor•(tln1<Mal «>f ]mhn in f'otiiioii. datt^i tiin !Hli duly IH^l, on 
aiibjeci id* thi* («<Iur‘atiou of tin* of liniia, tiio UtuvorHity of U union, bh it 

wa«t tboii oonNtitutod, waw pioHontiHl tin* typi^ whiolt outfiit to Im< 

in ihiH otHiniry. Thn rf^aiilll tiaa tbo oMtahliHliiiioiit td tin* Intlmn IJntvnrNiinnt, bodtoa 
which t‘xanun<Hi« imt did not t^Mch, .tu<i(OitN of affiliaC'^il co|lo/f<<a and roctviitsnid 
•clioola. The ruiveraity td l^aid*m aft««rw.mJa wont .» far an to oxamino any 
«n«, whomvor oducaif^d. who cinaio to proaont hinwolf; m Oii. mapoot, liowovor, tli« 
Indian UnivondtHw did not follow thoir in<idnt 

'lliia iypti of Cni%’nratky waa n<a. tt aeninH to na, mtlirr adfipli^l or pnNi«rvr«dt 
hnnaikai* it iaapirad any pariieatar admiration or adocti'W; hut under tlia nonditiona 
then prevailiiig in India* it waa regarded aa ih« only poaaihle aohnittn. Tho^i wltu 
were at the head of the admitustratton moat have been well aware that it waa not 
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entirely eatielactory, and many Indian ^ntlemen who had been to Eng^nd aharod 
the same views. 

2. The idea oC a University which controls and examines, bat does not teach, 
seems sufficiently strange to those who have had experience of the great Universities 
of the West, but it was the loss of the manifold advantages connected with 
residence, of the training of character possible as the result of liealthy and vigorous 
college life and discipline, which attracted most attention. In this respect the attitude 
of the past and the hope of the future are well expressed in the Report of the 
Education (/omraission of 1882 (pages 272-73) :— 

“In their scheme of discipline, and in the academic life of their students, Indian 
colleges have but little analogy with those of the older of the English Universities, 
their resemblance being closer to those of Scotland and Germany. Residence in 
college buildings is not only not generally compulsory, bat the colleges are few in 
which any systematic provision is made for control over the students’ pursuits out 
of college hours. Boarding houses are, indeed, attached to certain institutions, and 
their number increases year by year. But, unless the student’s home be at a 
distance from the collegiato city and ho have no relatives to receive hini, it is seldom 
t- hs t- he will incur the expense which residence involves. Two principal reasons 
account for this feature in our system. First, the initial outlay upon buildings is 
one from which Government and independent bodies alike shrink. For so poor is 
the Indian student that it would be impossible to demand of him any but th(^ most 
moderate rent—a rent perhaps barely sufficient to cover the cost of the annual 
repairs. The second ol>Btaole lies in the religious and social prejudices which fence 
class from class. Not only dfK»s the Hindu refuse to eat with the Musalman, but 
from close contact with whole sections of his own oo-roligionists he is shut off by 
the imperious ordinances of caste. Experience, however, has alrea<Iy proved that the' 
barriers of custom are giving way. In the North-Western Provinces and the Punjab, 
where the residential system has Iwen widely tried, the success has been consider¬ 
able ; and nothing but want of funds stands in the way of a fuller deveh>pment. In 
the more important Bmnbay cidleges, also, a oon8id<'rable number of the sUjflents 
are in residence; in Bengal and Madras the system has been leas fully recognized.. 
Yet it is the one thing whioh will give the Departmental officer a hold upon the lives 
of those whose intellects he trains with such sedulous elaboration. From any attempt 
to touch the religious side of the student’s charaoter, the Government Educational 
officer is debarred by the prinoiplp of religious neutrality* AH the mme impmta^t 
therefore is it that he should he able to axerotse the mcwal influence cd a <flose and 
watchful discipline.’’ 

Even at that date the resemblanoe between Indian Universities and those ci 
Seotlaad and Germany was lees dose than the Oommisaieners suf^Kwed, as in both, 
those countnee the Universities weia- imtii^y engaged in teadnug, and therefore 
a modi doeer emmeetioB than in India existed between thwn and thdr'^tftadento. 
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S. The movMaeni in levonr of reeidenoe. the idea that aaitalde hoat<da ahoald 
he provided inT oonae^on with cqUegea, has s^adily inoreaaed in etren^h. It hae 
rah parallel with a ainular movement in the West, and haa doubtless been much 
tnfltteneed therel^. Oxford and Cambridge have dways been strictly residential, and 
as their numbers have increased they have added to their acoommodation. In the 
Scottish Universities, the ancient strongholds of the non-residential system, there is 
a growing appreciation of the b^^u^iits of residence in common, whilst some, though 
not complete, provision for resident students forms a feature of the Universities 
newly established in .the various largo provincial cities of Kngd<ttid. Even in the 
case of the medical schtKda the same change has l>een made, and now in almost 
all oases the great hospitals have hostels for the accommodation of .^llbir atudents. 

The recent history of American Universities contains no uKwe interesting chapter 
t’lian that which descriht^s the movement on the part of student and University 
administrator alike in favour of the more social life and more acadomio atmosphere 
that result from resideiioe in well-regulated and comfortable hostels; and the 
writings and apec^ches of tlio great American (Hluoators abound in passages explain* 
ing the benefits and advocating the extension of the residential system. 

In Germany the change has been less markeil, but the following extract from 
Paulsen’s work on German Universities indicates the »trend of the best (pinion 

” I do not doubt that the German student will gradually get rid of his wari- 
“ness of dormitories and the house ruli^s. without which they ] could ’ not, of course, 
“exist. The advantages which they offer—peace and ortler, the security against being 
“fleeced, as well as against undesirable neighbours, tho opportunity for social inter- 
“course and scientific oo-operation—are so great and self-evident that it will not l)e 
“difficult to exchange a slight curtailment of {)erBonal freedom for a few such bouse 
*“ rules. Or rather, the students will learn to respect such regulations as a grateful 
“protection of their own peace and freedom." 

4. It is ‘hardly* an exaggeration to say tliat the spread of the hostel system 
and the increastui appreciation of the English collegiate scheune of residence constitute 
the n^t important outcome of the efforts mwlo during tho past twelve years for the 
improvement of higher education in India. The report of the Universities. Oommtssioo 
of 1902, the Universities Act of 1904, successive reports of the Imperial and Local 
Governments, and many other documents relating to college administration indicate a 
frank adoption of the residential ideal, and an ever-increasing anxiety to give it a 
wider and more aystematic application. Moreover, the reforma thus intipduccd by 
the Government and the Universities have received the heartiest support alike 
from parents and pupils, and in all coUeges where the hostels are well managed 
th^ greatest competition takes place to secure the advantages of residence therein. 

%. Whilst the desirability of a good leaidential syatem may be said to be 
fully appraeiated, the idea of a teaching University is more remote from the modem 
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Indian ayatein. In the Weat practically all Univeraitiea are occupied with teaching 
and London^ though it Htill examines outside candidates, is now hecome a vast 
teaching organization of gi'eat potentialities. The newer, like the old* Universities 
were established solely with that end in view, and at Oxford and Cambridge 
a vigorous college* life flourishes side by side with a general system of inter-oollogiate 
lectures, and with a contra! University staff the strength of which has been greatly 
augmented in rcoont years. , 

The widely seattered colleges which havo hitherto been the only avenue 
to higher education in India, and which will remain a powerful element in the 

educational system, require federal Universities for their control and for the examin> 
ation of their students. While the need for this type of University is therefore 
uiulouhted. the coueeption of another typi*, directly responsible for the conduct of 
its own teaching, is becoming more el(*arly realized. The Indian iTniversities Act 

of liM)4 authorized the* Universities to appoint prof(>Hsors and to asstnne the rdle 

of teachers, and ('atcutta is emh*avouring to carry out this obligation by taking a 
direct part in post-ginduate teaching in tlx* University town. The Aligarh and 
Benares scheincs are further signs of this great th*v«*lopment of piiblie opinion. 

fi. Th(*rt‘ are thus abundant indications that the (lovt'rnmeiit and tlx* is'ople 
have alike come to realizt* that a University, it it is to satisfy in full measure 

the requir<*nu*nt8 of tlx* educat<*d classes of India, must denote* mon* than mere 
examination, must uixleitake mon* than mere contnil, must offer more than mere 
instruction. It must be au institution in which a true education can l)e obtained-"- 
the training of the mind, luxly and charuct«‘r; the result “not a book, but a man." 
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CHAPTER II. 

Appointment and Ppooeedlnda of the Daooa Univerelty 

Committee. 

The brief historical review contained in tlio last Chapter leads to the conclusion 
that tite multiplication of scattertxi cnlb'fp^s, bound tn(p$ther by the loose tie of 
affiliation to a common CniverHity, can no lonip^er be reci^n/ed as the sole means of 
Mitisfying the lU'etls of the ever-increasing number of students seeking higher 
education ; a demand has arisen for the fuller life and orgauisml oo-o{H^ration of the 
rt'sidential and teaching University. 

2. The (iovernment of India in their letter (N<». 811, dated the (th April 1912) 
announcing tin? decision to ostaldish a University at Dac'^ai afforded a clear indication 
of their desire to satisfy those new aspirations, and the Uesolution of the Oovernment 
of Bengal (No. oGT, dated the 27th. of May 1912) appointing us to frame a 
scheme for the new University, laj-^s ecpial emphasis on this aspect of tho quostion. 
W'e were instructr'd that tho University of Dacca should be of the touching and 
rc'sidential and not (»f the ftnJeral tyjK% and that it should bo a Helf-oontuitnai organ- 
•isin unconneettsi vrith 4uy collegos outside tin? limits of the city. Wo have carefully 
followed these instructions. 

W(? mot at .Calcutta on tho 20tli .luno, and tlioro held sixteen nuetings to 
discuss questions of giineral principle. Tho further oxamination of th«?so questions 
and elaboratitai of detail, wo roferrod to as miny as twenty-fo.ir sub-coinmittces. 
This arrangement affionbsl us a valuable opportunity, by the co-option of a number 
of ptjrsons with special qualifications, to secure expert and autlioritativ?? advice upon 
many phases of University affairs. Tho rtKiucsts for assistance which we made, under 
the authority conferred on us by the (roveniraont of Bengal, mot with a most ready and 
cordial rtisponse. I'he scheme presented in this nqiort is. very iargtsiy tho Work of 
the co-opted members of the sub-cominittoos, and lair most cordial thanks and 
acknowledgments are due to our many able and distinguished o<j!Mljut'ors. The 
substance of tho reports of the various sub-committees is incorporate^! in our «iwn 
report and its appendices, and it has not therefore been necessary to roproduct^ them. 
We have in almost alt cases adqpted the advice tendered by the Hiib-rjornmittoes, and 
whenever we have had occasion to differ from them m a cardinal prsnt we have made 
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mention of the fact. A list of the 8ab>oamnutteeB, Mrith the names of thmr members^ 
is given in Appendix XI. Their proceedings were discussed in out second session 
(September 9th to llth), and we met finally to consider our report at the end of 
November. 

We have also consulted experts on architectural, engineering, sanitary and 
many other problems which are involved in the creation of a residential and 
teaching University. To them also we are indebted in the very highest degree, and 
we take this opportunity to express our full recognition of their services. A list 
of these advisers is given in Appendix XII. 

Wo very gladly took advantage of the kindness of the Hon’ble Justice Sir 
Ashutosh Mukharji. kt., c.s.i., m.a., d.l., Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University, 
in consenting to give us the benefit of his advice, and we are grateful to him for 
wise counsel on several difficult questions. 

4. Our instructions require us to submit a complete scheme, to be accompanied 
by a financial estimate sufficiently detailed to enable the proposals to be laid before 
the Secretary of State. We have endeavoured as far as possible to comply with these 
directions, but we have not attempted to prepare detailed plans of buildings or 
detailed estimates of all capital expenditure, as this elaboration would have occasioned 
protracted delay in the presentation of our report. 
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CHAPT6R III. 

# 

Departments of the University. 


We pr<^>o8e that the Dacca University shall include the following DeimrtmentH 


Arts. 

Science. 

Islamic Studies. 


Law. 

Engineering. 


Mediolhe. 

Tiuiching. 


Details regarding these seven hranohen of the University will given in the proper 
place : in this chapter we vtish to make a few preliminary remarks with regard to them. 

2. The Department of Arts will include the subjects ordinarily studied in an 
Indian University, instruction being given in the lower branches by the colleges and 
in the higher by the University. The new University will meet the needs of a pc^ilar 
tion much less diversified than that served by Calcutta, and the number of languages 
taught will bo much smaller. Science will form a separate department immediately 
under the University, and its common laboratories will be used not only by students 
in the Departments of Science and Arts, but also by students of Engineering and 
, Medicine: they must therefore bo oonstnicted on an extensive scale, and they should 
afford opportunity for instruction of a high order and for rescNtrch. This oemoentration 
lOf laboratory teaching will be found to be both economical and convenient; and, by 
brining together a number of able students engogiHl on advanced work, a stimulus 
will be given which could hardly otherwise be creattnl. 

The Department of Islamic Studies will be a distinctive feature of the Dacca 
Univereity. The goeatirm of such a department was raised in the letter from the 
Qovemhient of India, and we referred it to a distinguished and representative 
committee, who deVoted great labour and pains to its consideration. They frame<i 
a scheme for a comprehensive and advanced oourse of Islamic studies, based on a 
reformed madrasah curriculum and combined with a thorough oourse of English. We 
endorse the opinion of the committee that a student thus trained will have the 
opportunity of becoming a ripe sohdar and a man of culture, who should make a good 
Government offioer or a suitable recruit lor a learned profession. We also believe 
that this new departure will be greatly appreciated by the Muhammadaii oommnoity 
in BmigaL 

The subject of legal studies gave riae to protrao^ discussion, which finally 
resulted in the recommeadstiqu (to be ezpiaiaed more fa% later on) that Daeoa 
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8tU(]onfc8 Hhouhi road for tUo law dt^fien of Calotttta, titeir inatructitjn being given 
and oontrollod by tho Dacca Univoraifcy. The Govemmenl of Bengal addreaaed u» 
specially regarding the training of engineers. They explained the general trend of 
proposals which have been made for the advancement of teciinological Xhd industrial 
education in th(» Drosidoncy, and rerinestod that, if wo were of opinion that a 
residential (Jivil Enginet^ring (Jollege o<i(ild appropriately be established as a portion of 
the new University, we would prepare a detailed scbeine and include it in our report. 
The question is largely one for exptu't opinion, and we were fortunate in securing 
the ct>-operation t)f a committee including members well qualified to advise upon it. 
We agree with their conclusion that the conditions which will prevail in the pn^osed 
University will I)h exceptionally favourable to a (Jivil Engineering College, and w»' 
consider that the scheme which they have framed will afford excellent oi)portunities 
to students of Bengal to qualify themselves for the higher branches of the engineering 
profession. Competition for admission into the Calcutta Medical (.'ollege has become 
so great that furth«»r provision for medical students mast be madt^ in the province. 
On consulting the medical authorities we found that it w(»uld not at present bo 
practicable to establish a fully eqiiipiM'd medical collegia at Dacca, but that it might 
be possible to take advantage of tiu' seitmee tetiching to be offm'ed in the new 
University, in order to give instruction up to the standanl of the Brat M.B. With 
the approval of the (lovernment of Bengal, a committee, including expmienced medical 
officers and practitioners, was formed to cmisider the question. Thej' found that the 
proposal could be carried out without serious difficulty, and they prepared a schem** 
which will relieve tlie pressure on Calcutta and will also afford valuable facilities to 
studfmts of Eastern Bengal who wish to follow the can'er of metlicine. A Training 
College for teachers in English schools, established at Dacca in the year 1010, 
should be incorporntetl in the new ITiiiversity. A committee, in ‘lading experts from 
both (/alcutta and Dacca, ImS roviewinl the* system obtaining in this oolUige in tlie 
light of the experienei* of the last two years. Tliey have drawn up a revised scheme 
and sugg<‘sted a syllabus, whi<*h will in our opinion greatly improve the training of 
teachers in Eastern Bengal. 

6. We debated the question whether a College of Agriculture should form a 
part of the new University. It appear^ to us that tht‘re is nb scope at Dacca 
for an institution of University grade, but that it might bo desirable to found an 
agricultural 8cb(K>l in connection with the Government expt'rimental farm, which is 
situated a few miles to the north of the civil station. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

# 

Colleges and Students. 

There are at present two Arts Colleges in the town o£ Daooa-~the Daooa 
College with about 840, and the •lagannath College with about ftSO^simdonts. There 
is also a Law College providing instruction for about 100 students, and a Teachers’ 
Ccdlege with accommodation for the training of 55 teachers. All these 
institutions are at present affiliated to the Calcutta University. They will form a 
useful nucleus, but will not alone provide the material which is necessary for 
the development of a teaching and residential University. To create the true 
ideaf, the sense of oitissenship of no mean city, the mingling of habits, 
tradition, reverence and friendship which form the real University atmosphere, roortf 
numerous and diversifi^ elements ibust be brought into play. The scheme which 
we desire to submit includes the following 

^ Number of 

taudenb*. 


1. Dacca College ... ... 600 

2. Jagannath College ... ... 500 

3. A New- Arts^cdloge .. ... . 500 

4. A Muliammadan Cdlegs ... ... 500 

5. A Women’s College ... ... . 40 

6. A College for the well-to-do Classes ... . 1!^0 

7. An Engineering College ... ... .60 

8. A Teachers' Ccdlege ... ... 80 

9. A Law Department ... ... ISO 

10. A Department of Medical Studies ... 160 

11. Post-graduate students of Arts and Science . 150^ 


12,890 


i. The Dacca College, a large and flouriahing institution which deservedly 
enjoys a high reputation, was founded in 1841, and vtM transferred to its present 

c 
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buildings in 1908. These buildings lie within the precincts of the new University^ 
and with some alterations will continue to he the home of the College. .A considerable 
reduction in numbers is proposed : many of the Muhammadan students (numbering 
about 170) will join the Muhammadan College, and, apart from this, we are of (pinion 
that the best features of college life are to be obtained in institutions which are 
not of too large a size. The Jagannatli College was established in 1884, and was 
raised, with the* aid of a Government subsidy, to the first grade in 1908. It is a 
flourishing and popular institution, and its numbers have increased larj^ly in 
recent years. It is located in buildings situated about two miles from the 

University site. 'I'his is t(M> groat a distance to allow of its participation in a 

scheme the essence of which lies in compactness, and the removal of the College to 
new premises within the University forms an integral {portion of our proposals. The 
buildings at pri^simt cKJCUpied by the College should revert to the use of the Jubilee 
High Scho()l, which was formerly attache(i t«> the C«>llege and occupied a portion of 
the sann* prmnises. A special feature of the (h)lleg(! will be, as at present, the 
facilities which it ailbrds to poor students ; foiis will be low and provision will be 
made for a larger proportion of non-resident students than in the Dacca and New 
('olleges. The Now Collegia will bo a large residential institution of the same typo 
as the Dacca College. The progress of Muhamimulan education, which should bo an 
impoi*taut aim of the new University, will be greatly proinoUMi by a Muhammadan 
College, which—we havcj been assured and are convinced—will be extremely popular. 
The need for a separate hall for the residemee of Muhammadan students has bc-eii 
recognized for some years past, and proposals to this end, framed by the late 
Oovornment of Kasteru Bengal and Assam, have received the general sanction of 
the Government of India. In a teaching and rosidontial University this scheme 

•lovolops naturally into a separate (Jollogo, in which students will enjoy the 
advantages of a corporate life in an environment sjxjcially ailapted to Muhammadan * 

uihhIs and tastes and, at the same time, will mix freely with the main body 
of uiniergraduates both in study and in recreation. All Muhammadan students 
in resilience will join the Muhammadan College, unless it is found desirable at some 
future tinut to attach a hostel for Muhammadans to some other college; b^t it 
should bo op*m to a Muhamraatlan student wlw lives with his parents or guardians 
to enter any college on the same terms as^ other non-resident students. The students 
of the Muhammadan College will belong to two distinct classes—'those following the 
general courses and those reading in the Department of Islamic Studies, We 
estimatti the nuhihors at 300 and 200 respectively. The figure 300 may seem 
somewhat large as compared with the present total of about 200; but the number of 
Muliummadan students at Dacoa has inori&ased in so remarkable a manner during the 
past four yoa^ that the provision which it is proposed„Jto make is by no means 
excessive; indeed, we hope that it will be exceeded early in the career of ’the 
University. The site which is to ho allotiod to the Muhamnudan Ck^l^p) will allow 

fully for expansion, and as soon as it . becomes , neoeesary further aemommodation 
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should tm provided. It is diilicult to ostiiiiato the nuud>er of students who will be 
attracted to the Islamic Deiwrtmeiit of the Univei*sity. A new system has to be 
organized and tM>ocano known, and several years must elapse Imfore it will be in 
full working oivler. It is therefore likely that for some time after the inoeptitwi of 
the University the number of students will !>»» (mnsiderabiy less than 2()0, although 
eventually it may greatly exceed this total. 

.S. The number of graduates reading for the Master’s degree and prtweoutiug 
original research will not attain its normal level for B<'vi>rul years after the 

University has come into being. Kor present purposes, we umy estimate for almut 
lo<> groiluate students. They will remain members of the oolh^os from which they 
take their degrees, and tile total >vill therefor*' be distributed atnviPff the colleges, 
a])proximately in proportion to tlu' number of undeigraduatos in <*aoh. 

4. in addition to the tbre<‘ geni'ral colleges and the. ('<»ll(ge for Muhammadans 
we consider that provision should l»e nm<h» for a eolleg** for woim*n and n uollego 

for ih** us*‘ of the well-to-tb» classes. Female (Hliication in Hengal is dcv<doplng 

in so promising a manner that vvem«*n students may fairly claim to share in the 
lamertts of the new residential University. The failure of colleges to attract 

students of the w«‘ll-to-do classes is a very serious and far-reaching defect of our 

educational system, which we Iiojh* tlu' new University may help to remove by 
the itUMirporation of a colh'gt’t K|H'cially d<*sigiied to meet the requirements of such 

stmlents. Tlu'se H)s>cial oolleg«w will be' <liae.usHo<l in detail in later chapters of 
our reiM)rt. For the moin(>nt it will to say that w'e make provision for 40 

women students ami for 120 students (1(K) Hindus and 20 Muhammadans) in the 

colleg*' for tluH well-to-do classes. 

•, 'I'here remain tliic :tudents of the professional departinontH of the University. 

Students of tmgiucering will be accomtiKNlated w'ithin the University in a separate 
college, provided with appropriate workshops ami laboratories. Mislioal students will 
be umlergiailuates sttidying tin* soientifio portion of their course, ami they will bo 
distril)ut(Hl between tln^ various oolhges. Htutbutts will study law, aft*'r graduation, 
in a ^?cial department *>f the University, and will continue to lx* me/mbers of the 
o<dleges from which they graduate. The Teachers’ (Joihge, which will admit Imt-h 
graduates and students who have paKscsi the interrmsliate examinatiim, must noiuain 
outside the University area, since it is necessary to acoommcxlate it in the portion 
of the town in which the high scluwls are situate*!. 

6. Having regard to the rapid increase in the number of Univj^rsity* students 
in Bengal, and to the difficulty experiencMijd by existing colhges in linding accom¬ 
modation for the numerous applicants for admission, there mned be no apprehension 
iaUt the figures given in paragraph 1 prove, to over-estimate the future d<nnand fjjr 
University education. On the contrary, we believe that before many years have 
passed accommodation will - be needed fw a larger and ever-growing number. This 

iS 
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increased demand should be met only io a very limited extent by the expansion 
of the original colleges of the University, since the system of life and instruetion 
vrhich we pr<^ose would be seriously injured if colleges were allowed to grow to 
an unwieldy size. Expansion must in the main be provided for by an increase in 
the number of colleges. Suitable sites are available, and the new colleges, the 
typo of which will be determined by experience, will add to the variety and to 
the eibciency of the University. « 

7. While it has been natural, and even necessary, in this and the preceding 
chapters to dwell on those features of the new University which transcend the 
scopes of the existing uollegos in which some approximation has been made to the 
residential type, the Committee recognize to the full that the complete University 
life, which they desire to make possible, must be based on the vigorous individual 
life of the colleges. Accordingly at the very beginning of our deliberations we 
definitely adopted as our fundamental principle that the collogt' is the unit of 
University lif(‘ and made this part of the dt^finition of a residential University. 
Wo anticipate that each college of the Dacca University, whether it is one now 
in active working, or yet to he founded as part of this scheme, will have its 
special oharacteristicH and develop in its own way. 'I’lie individuality and variety 
of the oolleg<»s is as much a part of the sehorne ns the eompletouess and com¬ 
munity of the new University life. There will be, in a way never before known 
in India, a healthy interaction of the colleges upon t«ach other and a heightening of 
the separate and limited life of each l>y participation in the largi^r and fuller life 
of the University. At the same time, while the University is to bo distinct from 
and greater than the colleges, it is to be made up of them; and the health and • 
vigour of the whole will depend on the health and vigour of the parts. It is tit 
the individual college also that the most intimate part of the collegiate life will' 
be lived ; in the collegia the corporate spirit must first develop so that loyalty to 
the college may expand into loyalty to the University. The college is, as hereto¬ 
fore, to be an organic whole, and, within its limits, complete; the new departure 

is this, that the college instead of Iming mechanically jointnl with other affiliated 
institutions to a University centre, which is organized without any closer relation 

to them than this affiliation, is now t(t be organically bound with other ccdleges 

into a higher and more complex unit, the teaching and residential University. 
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GHAPTBR V. 

Arts and Solenoe: Entrance Qnalifloatlona. 

Tiik Dacca Univci’aity ahould bo open to atudonta from the Jiengal Preaidopoy 
and the Province of Assam. As it will be situated in thf' hea»t of Eastern 

Bengal, the majority of its students will naturally bo derived from that part of the 
country; but, in order that it ipay fulAl its mission as a pioneer teaching and 
residential University, it should accept freely and without preference students frmn 
all parts of the two provinces. Students from other provinces should be admitted 
only after special considoration and by the apt>oial order of the University. 

2. With the comparatively rare exception of private students, candidates for 

admission to the University will come from the recognised sch<xjis c)f Bengal and 
Assam, and the entrance test must therefore be based' on the course followtMl in 
those schools. That course leads up to the matrioulatimi examination of the (Calcutta 

■ University, which is held at numerous oehtros seleote<l tt) trieet the convenience of 
local 8cho«:)l8. Sinc(* all colleges outside the town of Dacca will remain affiliaW to 
the (Calcutta University, and since many students from Eastern Bengal schools read 
in the colleges of Calcutta, the requin'meuts of the (Calcutta University must Ofmtinue 
fb regulate the course i»f ^tedy in the high 8clnx)l8 of the eastern as well as of the 
western divisions, and the University of Dacca could not with advantagt? set up a 
difierent standard or prescribe a new course. In these circumstances it would not 
be desirable, while it -would be extremely difficult and inconvenient, for the Dacca 
University to establish local ctmtres side liy side with those of Calcutta for the 

purpose* of hrdding a separate examination. We therefore consider that the (’alcutta 

matriculation certificate, which must continue to ho regarded as the general school¬ 
leaving certificate, should render a student eligible for admission to thrt Dacca aa 
well as to the Calcutta University. 

3. We have carefully considered the question whether, without entering the 
general field in rivalry with Calcutta, a separate entrance examinatiem for- Jbhe new 
University might bo held at its bead-quarters. A suggestion was put forward, and 
is favour^ by stnne members of the Committee, that a special examination for the 

. award of junior scholarships tenable in the Dacca University should be held annually 
at Dacca for students frmn any part of the Bengal Presii^oncy and Assam, and that 
candkUitee who give evidence of adequate attiunments should, even though they fail 
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to olitaiii HcholarKliipH, ho oligiblo for aclmiHHion oitlior to tho Dacca or to the Calcutta 
University. The (Calcutta examination would also he held at Dacca* a« at preMeiit, 
and a candidate would he allowed to prcHont himself for whichever examination he 
pleased, the Dacca examination being lield earlier in the year in order that students 

who do not paas it should have an <ipp«>rtunity of obtaining the Calcutta certificate. 
Tlie majority of uh think—and Sir .Vshutosh Mukharji concurs in this view—that 
this arrangeimmi would he cuinhroiiH and difficult^ to carry out. and that it woidd 
he likely t<» cause confusion rather th.m to confer advantage. Coii8e«piently, altlnatgli 
wt‘ should have been glad if we could have recoinmendod n practical scheme 

wlienihy the Daeea University might take over part of the work of (‘xamiuation, 
we consider that, for the prewuit at any rate, the matriculation eertificat<* of Calcutta 
must remain the sob' general entrance qu.alilieation for the two Universitii's. We 
do not, however, d(>sire that this deciHion Hhoiihi he reganled as final ; the matter 

iniglit well he r(' 0 »nisiden*t| aftiM* exj)erience has l>oen gained of tin* working of the 
new University. We also reconiniend that the inspeetion and reci^nition of 8ch«s»ls 
ill the town Ilf Dacca, wiiieii will stand in a specially close relationship to the 

Dacca rniversity. should lie with that University instead of with the UniM'rsity 
of (Jaloutta. 

In view oj our general couelusioiKs it is uot necessary lor us to consider 
further the eomlitious to in* fultilled hy uamiulates for matriculation, since these 
nil! I»e gov(>rii<>d by ('lui|iter XX.\ of the Kegulations of the (laleutta University. 


I. Whilst a certiticate that he has passed the Calcutta matriculation examination 
will render a Ktudent <«ligil>le for entrunot* into the Daeca University, he will not 
become a memiier of the 1’iiiviM‘sity until In* has ohtaineil admission to one of 
other of its colleg(>s and has paid his entr.ince feo.s. Admission should he regulated 
l»y the college authorities, who should he responsible for seleetnig thoii* freshmen 
from iiiuong the eligible cainhMates who present themselves. Those selectwl will be 
formally matriculated as members of the Uuivm’sity hy some appropriate cei'ciuony. 
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CHAPTER Vi. 

Arts and Solanos: Qeneral Courses of Study. 

Thk l>ticca Univoraity kImmiIJ adopt the lon^th ntul diviKioita of tJ»e Caluutta 
courao iu arts and aoienoe, which are well suited to HtudeutH who begin t||«4r Univeraity 
carper at tin* stagt* of developtnent reaeluHl by a boy who haa passed tlinmgh a 
Ikoigal high bcIkh)!. Uniformity in this n'SfSHit will also be ooiivenient in the case 
of two Universities whtm* atiulents, drawn frv)tti tin* same area, may soinettmes be 
c<»rap<dlod to transfer frmn one University to the other. There should therefore l)e 
a (our years’ course for the degrei* of Haehelor. divided into two |Kiri«sla (wi)icli may 
conv«‘nipntly lx* styled junior and senior) eaeh of two years’ dtiration, and a turiUer 
p'sit-graduate course of two years lea<Ung to tin* degree of ^iaster. Indian atudonis 
enter the University at a very early ag»*; they study in a foreign language ; and 
their initial attainments are often |>oor. The first two yiutrb of University study should 
therefore be designed to carry general education t«* a ).sunt which will eiml»l(« the 
student to embark on a course of bif^ier University training. Tbenue onwards 
specialization may Is* allowed, and shoulil be carried during tin* final two years to 
a stage which will enable the student to obtain a deop knowlodgo of some branch 
of Ilia subject, and even to undei’take original work. 

As in other Indian "Lniversitics, soparatt* degrees should be given in arts 
and science, the lattor being conferred on candidates who devote themselves to the 
study of science throughout their University cans»r. 

We la'oommend that the following sabjeuts slnsild be iucbnled in the 
general aourse ;— 


English. 

I’ersian. 

i 

Physics. 

Bengali. 

History. 

■ 

('hemistry. 

Urdu. 

Koonomics. 

1 

Botany. 

Sanskrit. 

Philosophy. 

} 

Zoology. 

Arabic. 

Mathematics. 

1 

Physiobigj'. 


This list requires few commoats. We do nf)t su/fogest a great olnace of languages. 
Bengali and Urdu are the only vernacular languages tor which provision need at 
fiiut be made. Natives of- the Assam Valley are net likely to come to Dacca except 
on mre oceasionm and we have not thought it necessary to include Assaintwe in 
the onrrioalom. We have considered representations that Pali should be added to 
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the list. Pali is taught already at Calcutta and Chittagong, and we doubt "Whether 
further provision is needed at Dacca, dr would be utilized to any considerable extent^ 
Later on, if a number of students wish to study Pali, professors may be appc^ted 
and the subject included in the course. This would be to the general advantage of 
the University, in view of the value of the Pali language for purposes of historical 
study. We do not think it necessary to make provision for Latin or Greek, nor, 
in our opinion, need French or Gennan be included in the general courses. It is, 
however, very desirable that facilities should be given for students to learn French 
and German, so as to enable them to read books in these languages relating to 
thoir studios. We are thereff»ro providing for the appointment of a Reader in 
French and German, and wo have no doubt that his time will be fully occupied. 
In case there is a greater demand for instruction than one teacher can supply, 
some professor on the general staff may bo appointed to hold supplementary classos 
and may be remunerated by a suitable f(Jo for this extra work. Attendance should 
be voluntary. As regards science subjects, we have included a full course in biology 
for the sake of medical as well as of general students, but we have for the present 
excluded geoh^% fur which, if the necessity arises, provision can easily bo made 
hereafter. 


Junior Course in Arts. 


,3. The general features of the Calcutta junior course ill Arts, which is designed 
to train the faculties and intelligence of the student by an extension of his general 
education, may be followed at Dacca. The course will include five subjects as 
f(dlow8 


(1) English. 

(2) A vernacular language (Bengali or Urdu). 

(3) to (5) Any three of the following :— 


■s.' 


A classical language (Sanskrit, 
Arabic or Persian). 
Mathematics. 


History. 

Logic. 

Physics or Chemistry. 


We do not think that econaraics or biological subjects should be included at this 
stage. * 

A University examination should be held, as in Calcutta, at the end of the 
junior course, and may be styled the Intermediate Examinatiem in Arts (I.A.). 


Sunlor CAurM In Arts. 

4. After two years of pr^iminary study the undeigraduate will be prepared to 
undertake a higher course. At this stage specialisatiatt may begin, and a marked 
distinction should be drawn between lionours End pass^ students. olasAM must 
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eoatinue tb« Rtttdy of finglmh, siiioe a thorough knowledge of Knglieh and eaae and 
aooaraey of expression in that language are essential for the student of an Indian 
University. For the rest, the pass student should oontinutt the general study of 
several subjects and thereby seek to attain the culture implied by a University 
degree, while the candidate for honours should dev(^e hiiusoK to deeper study in a 
more restricted area. In adopting this scheme of University work, wo are following 
the general niovoinent of thought upon the subject. 


5. 'For the pass course we would accept the Calcutta rule that Knglish and a 
vernacular lattguag«^ should he compulsory, and that in addition two subjt^cts should 
bo 8eloct<}d from those approved by the University. We propose tho following list 
of alternative*} :— " 


(1) A classical languagt* (Sanskrit 

Arabic or Persian). j 

(2) History. | 

(H) Economics. I 


(4) Philosophy. 

(5) Mathematics. 

(H) A soienoH subject (Physics, 

Chemistry, Hotany or Zwilegy). 


kn the (?alcutla University all four subjects are studied tlirougboui the course, 
and a single i.txnmination is hchl at its (>nd. We do not think that this is tho host 
system of study or examination for n r(•Hidential Univi^rsity. The single examination 
in several Hul*jects at the end of the course bsmis tew), largely In the career of tho 
stud(‘nt, ami h<i is t«Mupted, as he approaches the obstacle, to overcoim? it by an 
heroic oifort of cram. Wt> thi’trefore recommend that, while English should be Htudirsi 
throughout tin* two years of tho senior course, the verna<;ular language and one 

alternative subject should be taken in tin* first, and the second alternative* in the 

second year: we wotibl also give the student the option of 'presenting himself for 
^examination in his vernacular language and first alti»rnative subject at the end of 
the first year. If he fails in either suhjKit, he should he examiiusl in it again at 
the end of the second year. This arrangement d>H>H not imply that a degree will be 
mure easily obtainable, since more difiioiiit courst's and examinatioiis may reasonably 
he prescribed where the burden arising from the muiiipticntion of siihjects of 

simultaueous study and examination is nsluced. Wo are aware that the sugg^^stion 
runs counter to the recommendations of the Indian Universititm CotninisHion of 1902, 
who, after sniiie hesitation, advised against the system of “examination by 

compartments.’’ 


tf. The honours student of the Calcutta University diffitrs from tho {lass man 
only by taking an extra ccMrse ami answoring extra f>aperH in the subject in which 
he is a candidate for iKmours. Wo do not think that this is the host* possiblo 
arrangement. In tin* first place, the extent of the course is so great as to he an 
undue burden on the student and an insuperable obstacle to his attaining a true 
luntoara standard in his special subject. In the sectmd place, tho honours student 
aboold be regarded as different in kind and not in degree from the pass man. 
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He shuald he a Htadenfc of euperior ability, capable of more advanced inetboda of 
study, and desiring to attain a high degree of proficiency in some branch of 
learning. Hie instruction should i>e on different lines from those appropriate for pass 
students, from whom he should, in his studies, lie altogether separated. For 
reasons already stated the honours student must continue the study of Knglish, in 
which he should be required to take the ordinary pass course. Apart from this, he 
should specialise in a single subject, the course iq which should be of the high 
standard appropriate to two years' specialissed study. The following may l>e offered 
for selection :— 


Knglish. ' Persian. Philosophy. 

iSanskrit. History. Mathematics. 

Arabic. i. Kconomics. 


Science subjects should he excludetl. A student who takes the honours course in 
Knglisli need not take the pass course in that or any other subject ; the dionours 
course in Knglish should therefore be more difficult than any other. The honours 
examination should be taken as a whole at the end of the course. 


(iHiiiop Coups* In Solsnos. 

7. The junior course in Science should comprise English, a vernacular language, 
iriathematicH, physics and chemistry. No alteniativos should be allowed, since a 
thorough grounifwork in mathematics, physics and chemistry is essential for higher 
scientific study. All five subjects should be taught throughout the course, and an 
intermediate examination (I.Sc.) should be held at its termination. 

For medical students there will be a special intennediate course, similar in 
scope to tin* preliminary scientific examination of the (Calcutta University, comprisinif 
Kiiglish, physics, chemistry, botany and zoology. English, physics and chemistry 
should be studied thrcnighout the two years; whilst botany and zoology should be 
taught for one year only, one subject being taken in the first and the other in the 
second year. If a student who has passed the medical I.Sc. wishes to read for the 
B.Sc. insteail of continuing his medical studies, he may be permitted to* do so, 
provided that lie passes the ordinary I,$o. examination in mathematics. He may 
wait a year for this purpose, or he may study mathematics simultaneously with his 
senior subjects, presenting himself for the examination at the end of his third or 
bmrth year. 

A student who has passed the l.So. examinatum may wish to transfer 
himself from the Science to the Arts Ih^artment. This should not be encouraged, 
but may be permitted with the anwoval of the college .Authorities, provided that if 
the student wishes to select fur the BJk. degree alternative subjects which he 
has nut taken in the junitn* coarse, he moat stady for ap extra year and pass 
the I.A. examination in those subjects ''faeWe ^ooeediog farther. A ^student wlio 
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hu paatMtd the I-A- oxnmination ithoald ntsl \» permitted to take tlie BJBo. 
ocMitm. • ’ ^ 

Senior OourM In Soinnnn. 

8. We consider that science etudeuts need nut study English or a vernacular 
language beyond the junior stage,, and that their senior course should comprise science 
subjects only. The clioice will include^ 

Mathematics. ('hemistry. Botany. 

PliysicH. ZooUig)'. Physiology. 

A pass student should take three of tliese suhjeds—one principal and*two subsidiary. 
This arraiigc'iuent, which foHow's the example of several English Universities, is hasisi 
on the principle that students of science sinaild push their studies in some dehnite 
dirtotion, utilizing subordinate studies as tmrt of a g«nieral scheme. Subjects shmild 
be groii^MHl in acoordanci^ with this principle, the subsidiary subjects Isnng chosen 
in due correlation to the princi{)al out'. ('lieniiHiry with physics and matbematics 

zoology with botany and physiohgy, and physiology with ohetnistt*y and zoology are 

cxnniph's of suitable grtsiping. Th(> principal subjtot should be studiiMl during both 

years of the course, and one of the subBi4liary subjiots in each year. I’lie course 

in the prlnci{)al suiiject should include in the first year the subsidiary course, and 
in the seemid year iiion^ advanuisl study. Following the principle laid down with 
n^erence to the arts c<Htrse, students shonld lie pt’trmiited to present themselves for 

• examination at the end of the first year in one subsidiary subject. A student 

taking matheniatics or a science subject for the B.A. pass degree should follow the 
^subsidiary coursi* for the B.Eo. degree. 

». Honours students should take twf» subjects only—an honoiirs course in 

one subject, and the principal {msh course in another. The subordinate coarse 
should, as- before, be chosen in due relationship to the clitef subject: thus, for 
instanc^e,’ honours matheniatics with |)hysic8. honours physiiibgy with chemistry, and 
honours botany with znolcgy. Study in the lionours subject should be advanced and 
should cover a wide field, being so desiginnl as to Iea<l effectively up to the 

greater specialization eff the M.Sc. course. A student reading for honours in mathe* 
mattes, physios or chemistry slustld during the first year take the subsidiary course 
in both of the subjects which he chooses, with extra study in the chief subject; 
and during the second year the honours course in the chief subject, and tli^ advanced 
portion of the pass course in the subordinate sobjeot. The sub>oomniittce for bioltg)' 
did not recommend that an honours student should do any extra work in his chief 
subject daring the first ynsr of the senior course, thus deferring the differentiation 
between pass and honours students until the second year. As the study of bidogioal 
tnbjeots will not begin until after the intentwdiate exandnation, we agree with the 

0 8 
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opisnon of the sub«cotnmittee. The honours course in roaihematics* shcnild be the 
same for the arts and science dcjifrees. A i^udent may be allowed to take honours 
in a second subject not less than one year after passing the examination for his 
degree. 

Post-gnuiuat« Cours* In Arts and Seisnoe. 

10. Iho course for the degree of M.A. or M.Sc. will he confined to a single 
subject. Students will, in general, have already specialized for two years in the subject 
of tluur post-graduatti studies, and the course for the degree of Master should therefore 
be of a very high standard. Instruction should bo as varied and specialized as the 


strength of the staff will permit, 
among the following siibj(‘Cts :— 

Stiulents should be 

allowtHl to select one from 

(o) For the M.A. <legreo-- 



Knglish. 

Persian. i 

Philmophy. 

Sanskrit. 

History. i 

.Mathematics. 

Arabic. 

Kconomics. j 


(i) For the M.Sc. degree— 



Mathematics. 

Chemistry. 

Zoology. 

Physics. 

Botany. i 

Physiol ogj'. 


J h(! examination should take place at the end of the- two years of the course. A 
student who has obtained the M.A. or M.Sc, degrees may, in any succeeding year, 
provided he has been recommended by. a University Professor as having followe<l a 
suitable course ol study, bo permitted to prestmt himself for examination in an allied 
subject. 

The Degree of Doctor in Arte or Seienoe. 

11. hor the degrees of Ljtt.I), and D.Sc. the candidate should present a thesis 
involving advanced stuily and resoarch. The following persons should be eligible as 
candidate's :— *,, 

(1) A Master of Arts or Science of*the Dacca University, provided that not less 

than throe years have elapsed since he passed the examination for the 

Master’s degree. Candidates of this class may prosecute their studies and 
investigations in the seminars or laboratories of the Dacca University, or 
independently. 

(2) A Master of Arts and Science (or the holder of an equivalent degree) of 

any other University who has worked for nut less than throe years in 

any of the seminars or laboratories of the Dacca University. 

(S) A Member of the staff who has been emplt^ed for net less than three years 
in the University. 
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8«l«otloii toy StiMI«nt« of Cooroos of Study. 

12. Subject to the arailable limits of aoocunmodation in classes and laboiatdries, 
all courses, and all subjects included in each course, will be open to all students 
ctf the University. A very considerable area of selection will thus be offered. It 
would not, however, b«> to the advantage of students that they should be allowed an 
unfettered discretion in making their choice. Indet^l, expi^ricnoe shows that they 
require careful guidance and control. During the two stages of the undergraduate 
course this guidance should he given, and this control should be (exercised, by the 
colleges, after graduation, by the University Professors. Certain general principles 
should be observed. Students should not be pt>miitted to select snbjbcts which do 
not form a suitabht group, merely bccaust^ in their estimation these are easier than 
others which would constitute a better c<Mir 80 . The subjects solocted for the senior 
course in Arts should be related to those studied in the junior cmirse: thus a student 
shmild nc^ bet permitted to take up philosophy unless ho passed the I.A. examination 
in logic, nor chemistry or physics, unless that particular subject was offered for his 
junior examination. Subjects for the senior course in science must Iw forimsl into 
groups the component parts of which ar<^ in protK'r ntlaiion to each other. A student 
should not be {Mirmitted to take an honours course in any subject unless the college 
authorlti«>s considfjr tluit his attainments are of the standnol required for an honours 
student, nor to select an honours subj<4ct which he has not previously studied. No 
student should be piM'initted to enter on a post-graduaU^ cmirso unless he has bouu 
accepted by the senior Professor of the Hubj«<ct. and he should not onliimrily bo 
accepted unless ho has taken honours in that subject or secured distinction in the ]:>asM 
examination. The M.A. a^d M.8c. courses will be designed for honours students, and 
a pass student, to follow thorn succcmsfuily, will reeptiro exceptional ability. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Arts and Solanos: Datails of Courses. 

Tiik intrrxluction of a ayateni of instruotion and examination aaitablo to a 
teaching and roaidential University will afford an opportunity for framing ooursee 
which ahould vary in some reapoots from those ordinarily followed in Indian Uni¬ 
versities. We have therehirc thought it incumhent upon us to give an indication 
of the lines upon which the various subjects should he taught. To enable us to 
perform this duty, wo apfsiinted suh-committtM^s to advise on each subject, or group 
of subjects, composed of jwrsons of special knowledge and experience, and we 
explained to them fully the gimeral character of the projiosed courses and methods 
of instructifui. Wo are under the greatest obligation to them for the readiness 
with which they came to our assistance, for the pains which they have taken and 
for the results of their labours. Tln‘8e results ar<‘ reproduced, with very few vari¬ 
ations, in the statiuneiitH in Apix^udix I. We wish it to be very clearly understood 
that these skeleton oourst's are meant only to illustrate our meaning, and to serve, 
in so far as they are adopte<i, as an initial gui<le for the new University, which 
should prescribe its own courses ami vary them from time to time as experience 
may indicate or as eireuinstanoes may dictate. 

While the general account given in (Jhapter Vf forms a sufficient introduction 
to the courses in ScienoH, the various courses in Arts require a few remarks by 
way of elucidation and illustration. 


English. 

2. Kvery student who graduates in Arts in a mcMiern Indian University should 
speak and writo the English language correctly, and should have been taught in 
such a maniuM' as to enable him to discriminate between a good and a bad English 
style. The sub-committee have rightly held that such a knowledge of English , is of 
much greater importance than a minute acquaintance with prescribed text-books, and 
the whole course of study which they have reoommeoded has this attainment in 
view. ” 

One reason for the urisatisfaoioxy results obtained in the junkir classes in TeAifni 
colleges has undoubtedly lain in tfalt difftcully of finding suitabl^^ bodes, llie 
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satMKAiuuttkM? do not olaiiu to tiave solved fiilly thia difficttlty, but in suggnsting 
modern novels of merit, b<x>k8 of travel and biographiee they have shewn how a 
coarse may he made interesting to the student with(Mit losing its educational value. 

The acquirement of a gtmerat knowUMlgt^ of Kngiish literature carrtt^ to a high 
standard is the ilisthtguishing feature of the honours course. \ student who has 
taken B.A. honours in English will have a thonstgli aoquuntanee with the works 
of either Shakespeare or Milton, «ud be will have carefully studi<Hj a seleoiitm of 
representative writers, in the case of poetry from the age of Elisabeth, and in the ease 
of prose from the agt^ of Dr>’den, to our own times. Those whose tastes are purely 
literary will also study the general history of English literature, whilst those whose 
interest lies rather in the science of language will begin to specialise in that direction. 

In the M.A. course speoialiaation will be carried further, and the 'ibandidate will 
choose one of a number of carefully defined oourses, the selection depending upon 
the bent of his mind in res|)ect of his maturer studic^s. 


Bengali. 

,3. The Bengali languagu^ has made great progress under British rule, and 
its furthftr develc^inent should l»e rcgariled as one of the duties of the Btate 
UniversitieH of th<< Bengal Presidency. Wc have therefore followed (Calcutta in makinig 
Bengali an integral imrtion of the Arts course, and the sub>comiuiiUMi App<.niited for 
this subject have, with our approval, gone stMiiewhat beyond the Calcutta model. 
The main object of the propoH<s| course is to enaide students to write clear and 
correct tn<idern Bengali and to have an inteUig(U)i iinderstamling of current Bengali 
literature, but the claims iT classical Bengali liav<> also Ihmui n^cogniatMl by the 
inclusion of a selection from tins older bfs»ks as an alternative portion of the* subject 
in the senior course. 

The sub-committee ’•express the view that no l»ix>k sbotild l)e rcjectwl as a text 
or model <m account of its containing wonls couveying ideas and sentiments peculiar 
to the Muhammadans, Buddhists or iither sections of the fx^ulation, or such words 
in crnmnon use anumg them as have not an exact etjuivalent in curnmt Bengali: 
all indigenous sources should bt* drawn upon to enricb the vfKsabulary and to increase 
iihe expressive power of the language, so that its growth and expansion sliould becrmic 
the common concern of every section of the fstopie. 

Bengali literature is at present is^mteat<3d mainly by Hindu ideas, and there is 
a great paucity of literature on sabjer;ts derived from authentic Arabic or IN^rsian 
SCRtrees such as will interest Muhamnutdan siJidents. To remove this defect, the 
snbHsonunittee suggest that jtlie Government or the University should encrsirage authors 
tp publish Bengali books of a Muhammadan oharaoter, and that such books shtmld be 
indlnded in the works presoribed as models of style. 
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Sanskrit. 

4. Wo ha VO roceivud 8Uggo»tioiiR from several quarters that ^ a Department of 
Brahmanic 8tu<lies should ho incorporated in the Dacca University on lines similar to 
th(jse recotninende<l for the Islamic Department. The authors of this su gg estion propose 
that a tol should he ostahlished in Dacca in 'which the Sanskrit language and 
Brahmanic lore should he taught along with Kriglish. and that the passed pupils of 
this school should enter a special department of the University in which their 
training in F3nglish should continue, and instruction of a high order should be given in 
the many hranohes of Sanskrit Urarning. We referred'^ the (piestiun to the sub- 
cominitti'o for Sanskrit, who advist?d us not to pursin' it. 'Fhe indigenous Uila of' 
Bengal deserve a more substantial measure of encouragement and assistance than 
they now receive, but we doubt whether this support can best be affordod^hrough 
the agency of the new University, and we consider that if it be decided to introduce 
an Anglo-Sanskrit course, the experiment should bo made in connection with the 
Sanskrit College in (’alcutta. 

r». Whilst, h>r these reasons, we do not think that the Dacca University should 
specialise in Sanskrit on the same plan as that adopted in the case of Islamic 
Studies, the subject must nevertheless be given a prominent place in its curriculum. 
The courses pro|>ostMl by the sul>-oommittee have b(>f'n so framed' as to enable the 
student to acquiri' a general knowledgi* of the langungit in the '"junior and senior 
stagt^s, till' honours man being at the same time afrord(M.i an opportunity of specializing 
in some subject into which he will penetrate more dei'ply during the M.A. course. 
We have provided three I’rohwsors specially for M.A. work In Sanskrit as against 
two in 'Other Arts subjects, uu<l this provision should i)ermit of a reasonable range of 
seh'Ction. 

In onh'r that students may he well grounded in grammar and composition, tho 
suh-committee re<?ommeml that in tho lower stages these subjects should he taught 
on western linos, and that t.ht' study of grammar as a technical Sastra dliioald be 
deforn'd to the B.A. honours course. * The genius of tho Sanskrit language being 
essentially pcM'tio, all books selected by the sub-committee for the junior, and the 
majority of those they have suggested for the seitior, course are works of poetry. 
The suh-committeo state that the study of Sanskrit has sutfereil in Indian Universities 
by the failure to bring it into relationship with other ‘subjects. By their suggestions 
that a candidate studying the early history of India for the li.A. degree should be 
porinittiHl to offer the original text of some of the G«pta inscriptions as part of his 
examination in Sanskrit, and that a candidate taking philosophy should be allowed to 
include in his Sanskrit course a philosc^ical text in the original, they indicate how 
this defect may be removed. ' 
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Pwrsiftn and Urdu. 

6. The eittdy cl Arabic and Peraian, and eapeoially o{ the former, haa hitherto 
. ll>eMi aomewhat neglected by atudenta of the X^acca colleges* The establishment d 

« Department of Islamic Studies in the new Umx*ersity will, we hope, do ninoh to 
nsvive interest in the Arabic language. A separate ohapter will bo devoted to the 
ooarses proposed for the Islamic Department, and those suggested for Arabic in the 
Department of Arts require little oominent. The junior and U.A. j>a8S courses com¬ 
prise a suitable selection of text-lxxiks, both poetry and prtaio, and also grammar 
and composition. The hcaiours course vill indade, in addition to a la;|gger selection 
of teat-books and more advanced coiriposttioii, rhetoric and prosody and history of 
literature. In the M.A. course oandidatoa will carry the study of language and 
general literature to a higher standard, and will also specialise in a particular subject 
or pori<id of literature, or in some other branch of Islamic learning. 

7. Persian has hitherto boon favoured at Dacca at the ex^Kmse of Arabic 
possibly hecRUBo the Persian course is ofMopanatively easy. This bias will bo removed 
by the <;ourses now proposed, which neocHsitate a very thorough knowledjfje of language 
and literature and an acquaintance with Persian history. In Calcutta the Persiaa 
•course includes some Arabic b(X)k8 or seledlions; in Allahabad no Arabic bot)kB aro set 
but students are requiwxl to have such a knowledge, of thji etymolcgy of the Arabic 
language ae will enable them to <.»xplain Albibio words ami phrases which occur in 
rhe Persian text-books. We think that the Allahabad rule may lie followed at Dacca. 

• Students of both Arabic and Persian will be taught to converse in those languages. 

Dengali is the common, vernacular of the Muhammadan students of Kastem Bengal 
an^ we do not anticipate itbat many will take Urdu. For those that do, a course 
of study may be prescribed on the lines of that suggested for Bengali. 


8. The pass course framed by the sub-ctHiunittec! will cover a fairly deHuit4>i 
«rea. The student will not enter veo' deeply into the history of any givoii period, 
but he will have a useful knowledge of the history of India and England from 
thae earliest time to the present day, and he will have been taught the outlines of 
. the history of Europe during the nineteenth century* During the junior stage he 
will also have sindied the history of Rome. Hius at the end* of the couVsc he 
‘ .will enjoy such a knowledge oi kstory as a W(dl-ed4ioated num should possess* 

■ ^ A candidate for hcnoiirs will be, expected, to have a thoroughly sonud knowledge 
huHMsyef JBitrape and of India, to he fhmUiar with the later constitutional 
and to have studied in detail ,a sp^iH subject or period. 
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In the M.A. oonrse an attempt ia inade^ on the <nie hand to comi^ete the 
student's knowledge by inoluding in his studies early English ooifstithtional history, 
international law and political science, and on the other to carry further his specialia* 
ation by requiring him to study a particular period in ccoineetimi with original printed, 
authorities and the life and work of some eminent statesman, (candidates will alas 
lie expected to take one out of a number of alternative subjects, some of which, 
such as political economy, are familiar features of any advanced course of histmy, 
whilst others, such as a spticial subject in the history of. thought, literatnre oh art, 
are oomjmratively new4o India. 


Boonomtes. ^ 

9. The course of economic studies suggested by tht' sub-committee is desigued 
at the same time to pro[i)(4;e the general culture of the stud<uit, and to lit him for 
any career in which he may be called upon to deal with business affairs. 

Descriptive economics is given a prominent place in the H.A. cours(^ The 
student of a western University is well acquainted with the elementary facts upon 
which ecotiotiitc theories have been built. For him the reading of a text-book on 
eooiHitnics is comparatively easy; in it he finds in an organised form much of his 
previous knowledge and exp(<rienoe. The disadvantage under which an Indian student 
labours in this respect can only be removed by introducing him at an early stage to 
the common facts of industrial processes and erganixation. Simple descriptions of tlie 
materials, conditions and methods of the more important industries.* including agricul¬ 
ture, will form the chief pewtion of this branch of the subject, which will also incluUe 
the usual matters dealt with in text-luxyks on commercial geography and Indian eoono- 

mios. Special attention should be paid to local economic conditions ami activities, mid 

in dealing with these students should be eucmiraged to cultivate their powers of 
observation nnd to get into touch with practical affairs. 

The sanus principle of scholarship in close contact with the actualities of 

economic life should govern tht' scheme of M.A. studies. The course, besidef covering 
the more advanced generalities of the subject, arill allow speoialiKation, on the one 
hand so broad as to give scope to the student’s particular abilities, on the other 

hand so limited as to aff<ntl him time to consult original sources of infomuitiou and 

to gain a thorough mastery of the eptiolusious already reached by aocoj^ed authoritiea. 

A student e,ml>Rrking on such a spccialix^d coarse d studies need not neoessaril}' 
follow the beaten track; a problem like the famine problem, an industry like the 

cotton industry, a period of economic history, the works of a great eoonciirast, any ci 

these would furnish him wdth ample opportunity fnr^litndy and research, tor thu . 

nud^rials would be scattered,' and thenr cdleotion and systematie treatment weald 
involve wide reading and oarefot mid m^nal thiH^i. These ini^v^ital atudies 
tueoessunlb^ be guided by ^ econoukid mteresle^ and tipnd of researeh^^ the emuiiiiir. 
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10. ^ BtuUt'Dt will not (m* ripe for the ntudy of philosophy until he has oomploted 
the joniur coarse: this course therefor** includes only aooh elementary intitmotion 
in logic as will Serve as a useful pr*>liutinary'* training fi»r studeuts of philom^y and 
of other Arts Httltjeets, 1'he pnoposals of the sul>>ooinuutte<* for the H.A. course odd 
to the elements of higic, elementary psychology and ethics, and combine with these 
the raiding at first hand of one or more accept*sl masterpieoes of philuaophioal 
writing in English, which are n<ii too iliffioult in style and are calculatfHl to aniusa 
interest in sp**onlation. Tlu* hraitMirs eoiirst* is planned to inculcate *a sufficient 
discipline in l(tgi<‘< psy<‘holtf[^’, ethics and gmieral philosophy, with the a addition of 
that training and practice in fre** speculatirm which is tin* most valuable result <if 
philosophic study. As in the pass course the grt*atest stress is laid on the first-hand 
study of works of genius, the writings of the gi*(*at sttocossion of Europt^on philo¬ 
sophers from Descartes to Kant. wlKwe works, mgardisl as an organically connected 
series, form the natural introduction to any serious cemsideration of the problems of 
modem philosophy. Finally, the M.A. course is designed to join with a inure extensive 
survey of g*>iieral specialisation, including independent handling cif the 

materials Htudi<*«l, In one of several 4lireutionB. 


M«th«matios. 

11. Thi* iiiti*rim^liate course in inatheinaticK is manpulsory for alt students of 
sciynoe (except iiiudical students), and tin* standard required will be attaiiXHl without 
great difficulty by the iiidiislnons student of ordinary capacity. Thi* intermediate 
examination alone will hardly suffice to test wiieth<*r a candidate possi'sses the spiH'ial 
ability which will enable him to follow ativanceil courses. The sub-committee have 
therefore included a special pap»‘r of more difficult qui'stiens on the subjtuits of the 
ordinary ^’ourse. The marks allotUsl to this pafK*r will not count towards the 
aggregate, they will Is* used merely to enable the University authorities to discrimi¬ 
nate among students desiring to take op cither the* honours <ir the principal eottme. 
The more advanced courses in matlienuitics do tua stand in nee<l of special 
explanation. 


fli 9 
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CHAPTER VJIIp 

Arts and Science: Methcds of Instruction and Study* 

4 

Tiik llnivorsity should train its students hy means of lectures, tutorial instruction 
laboratory and seminar work, and HUi)ervised private study. Endeavour should btf 
made so to utilise staff and equipment as to secure variety and thorouff^liness of 
instruction, and to this end full use should he made' of opportunities afforded by 
the close proximity in which the various colleges will stand to one another and to- 
the University buildings. 

Science in all its branches—from the junior coui'se to the research work of 
the most advanced students-—should be taught by University Professors in central 
laboratories designed to servo the Departments' of Science, Afedicine and En^neering. 
This arrangement will be more efficient and economical than the provision of 
smaller laboratories in different colleges and for different departments. 

Instruction in Arts subjects should be given to undergraduates by the colleges, 
and to graduates by the University in its seminars. A very free use should be made 
of the inter-collogiate system. In the junior stage, in which the number of students 
per subject will be comparatively large and the courses comparatively simple, the bulk 
of the work will be done sexsirately for each college. In senior Arts classes, except 
in the {mss course in Fmglisli, the number of students vrill not. bo so laige as to 
prevent them all attending lectures together, and B.A. lectures (both pass and 
honours) should therefore be inter-collegiate. This arrangement will enable the various 
professors of a subject and their assistants to take up different portions of the course,* 
thus securing more varied and efficient instruction. It may entail the delivery of 
lectures to audiences of One hundred or more, but we do not think that this is undesir* 
able. In the case of tutorial work classes should be kept as small as possible, since 
the active ftarticipation of the individual cm which the superiority of the exercises 
depends diminishes as the number grows,” but there is no objection to large classes for 
lectures. On the contrar}', the effectiveness of the lecture is increased to a certain 
degree by the number of hearers. We are apt to speak in another strath to a 
hundred than to ten or five hearers ; the many eyes thak^look up to the lecturer give 
wings to his thoughts, and lend his wesrds such force and animation as cannot 
attained within a narrow circle.” Oat^ful^airangeBieats must he nc^e to ensure that 
all can hear the lecturer, and a {nrhperiy'fitted^-thettr^ should . 
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in eaoh ooUeige for lectures on subjects which attract lArga classes. It is to the 
tutorial system th*at we lock to secure that steady progress on the part of the 
student which is the aim of all good teaching. Tutorial work will include supervision 
over the reading of students, explanati<m of' intricate points an<l passages in lectures 
and boDks, and the setting, correction and discussion of exercises. Tutorial work 
in the senior stage will he given within the ccdlege or by inter>oollegiate arrangements, 
as the circumstances of each case 4uay rcH^uire. Here, and on all ooeasions, ooUeg(«s 
should co-operate with one another to prov<mt waste of power ami to secure ecomuny 
and efficiency. 

We must now exauune in sonu'what greater detail the arrangements appropriate 
to different stages of the Arts and Science oourseM. It sUmtld be undibniitood that 
ft uiaking suggestions regarding the number of hours of instruction, Am site of 
classes and similar matters, we do not for a moment suggi^st that these should bo 
prescribed by hard-and-fast rules. Such quustions should be settled by the appro¬ 
priate University authorities in the light of exptmenee and according to the reqiiire- 
mouts (»( the time being. Hut it is necessary ti state general eoiiolusions, in order 
both to «>xplain how it is proposed that the University shall work, and to frame an 
estimate of the staff and equipment that it will requirt*. 


Junior Coura4 In Arts. 

, 2. The young undergratluate must bt* tfriatt*!] as a University student, and not 
as A schrw»l-boy ; yet he is hardly rifK* f(»r courses of true University liwstures, nor 
in .many cases is his knCEwItnlge of English sufficient to (*nahlo him to profit by 
them. A simpler and more explanatory fonn of instruction, involving soim^ degree of 
individual attention, is required. Such instruction can be given only in comparatively 
small elasstis, and we thipk that tht'y should not contain more than 40 students. Hut 
for the great expense involved by the multiplicnfioii of junior elnsHes, we would have 
suggested ^ lower figure. At this stage the closest att(*ntion should U* paid to 
English, for unless the studont learns to understand quickly and to express himself 
easily, he will be most seriously handicapiHMl throughout his University career. It 
will assist young students if they are brought as much as possible into contact 
with Eurr^Ktan teachers. The English course should include five hours* class work 
a S|^k. and one genera] lecture designed to stimulate the students and to introduce 
them to more advanced University methods; class work should include exercises 
.iuid essays to he disoass<>d in ohua alter correction, (n mathematics, a subject 
whitdi many students find to be very dilfiouH and to require much explanation, 
there sdumld also be five hours* class work; for other subjects four hours should 
midfick, one ol which may ocoasimuilly be devoted to a general lecture to cunibined 
tfliiWfff For BeugaU one hour's uuftraction a we^ ‘wiQ be enough. 
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8. Afcf^r paBsing the intertniHlUte examtnation^ the atudent should he fit to 

receive? instniction iii the' form of ge^neral lectures supplemented by tutorial 

assistance*. It is not easy to dt'temiint? the way in which this latter may best lie 
givem. Kxperienof shows that, in order that good results may be obtainedf pass 
students reiejuin* a vt?ry consitlerable measure of help. One or two short periods 
a week would not be siiilioient. whilst it would not be possible to g^ve even this 
amount of instruction to stud(?ntH separately or in pairs without employing a staff the 
cost of which w(mld be prohibitive. After discussing various alternatives, we have 
come to th«? conclusion that small classes of not more than 20 will afford th« 
best solution. On the one hand, such classos will nut be so large as to prevent 

the teacher from appreciating the ditKoultics of individual students, or from giving 
Heparat<‘ attention to each member of the class; <.>n the oth(*r hand, if the 

students are taken in groups of 20, an adequate amount of time can be devoted to 
each group. On this basts tht? week’s work <luring each year of the senior pass 
course might l>e arrangt^l as follows :— 


Knglish 

Kaoh other-subject 


hours’ lecture, 
hours’ tutorial class. 
f} hoars’ lecture. 

.5 hours' tntoiial class. 


In the first year thtMV will also l>e two htuirs' class work in llengali or 

Urdu. The nuinb(*r of hours lecture in English is put at » instead of 5. because 

this subject is studitxl during both years of the course. 

Lectuivs in an Indian college are often an unsatisfactory ctimpromise lietween 
the triU‘ lecture and the tutorial class. Tlu* very considerable ineasun' of tutorial 
assistance which we prujawe, sboiild obviate the necessity for any such compromise, 
and the let'turc should take its proper placi? as a means of arousing the interest 

of the student and of assisting him lujth to ol>tain a firm grasp of his subject 

and to view it in true perspt^ctive. 


B.A. Nonolirs Course. 

A 

4. As the number of honours students will be comparatively sinalh and as they 
will lUH^d less tutorial assistance, thqy may l«e giv«'H this form of instnieUou in 
pairs instead of in classes : we suggest in pairs rather than separately, hoih for the 
aak(' of eooncmiy and l>ecauee many’htudenb worit bi'tter'when taught two at a time. 
Arrangements for the iuie^ructicm of ^^oojiwrs students should be more clasttc tAan 
those prescribed' for other* classes; hut jh may lie diown ^ sn a general reocsni* 

mendation that an honours stadei^jt should he ^given ;|iirclve lSct(fr^>^citidiiig those 
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in Kw gIiiA) nnd one bottr*^ tutorial instmotitui during enoli week, Jt may be loitt 
to the dmcreti^ of the atndent, or of his oollege authorities, to determine whether 
he will attend tutorial olaeses in English. 

CoitPM for tho M*A. Oogroo. 

5. When a student has graduated and begins his Kpeoialieed studies Cor the 
M.A^ degret^ the obaraoter of the instruction shotUd changt^ in acoordanoe with the 
higher stage of his intellectual tlevelopuient and the inort* advanced nature of his 
studies. He should lu^ trainetl in habits of accurate and scientific investigation, and 
the original qualities of his mind should be exercised. H<‘ should work^ ^nder and 
with, and not merely U'. taught by. his professor. Lectures, seminar wofll and wtdl- 
suiiervised private study should l*e the features of this |>ortion of the course. 

Instruction in i^M'h subject shcuiUl c<mtro in a seminar. 1'his should comprise 
a Iticture rotim and two or mon* rtKuiis situated in ob«e proximity to the Univer¬ 
sity library. The seminar should ctmtain a (;otnpb>U!t reference Ul)rary wjthin the 
limits of the ordinary purjjoses of M.A. work, which should be sui»plemented. in 
the case of mre bftoks which ore not in cmimuMi use, from the University library. 
Students should l>e given facilities to take out, during the day of issue, sursh wcwks 
from the University library as they may rtHjuire lor u*»' in tht> seminar. The 
seminar should also be provide<i with illustrative Vviuipinupt, pictures, maps, oharta, 
models, etc., such as may give greater life 'feud rtvality to the studies they promote. 
The arolueological and historical muM^um which it is propomnl to establish in ccnif 
neotiou with the University will l»e a useful adjunct to the history aeiniiiar, and 
should b(‘ placed under the charge of tlie senior Professor of History. Facilities, as 
far* as jKWsible. should be iff irded for study from original sources, printed m* other¬ 
wise, use being made in this connection of any spf^ual local material that 
may be available. The old (lovemment records ol th(< Eastern Bengal districts and 
Sylhot contain much viable inforinaiion, and the task of calendaring them, which 
' was begun by the Kev. Mr. Finniitger, might well l»e entriistixi to the llriiA'crsity, 
Many documents illustrative of earlier peruxls which exist in Bikrampur and «)t.her 
^rts of the <uiatem divisions should Ih^ colleoted for tlie museum. 

It will be the duty the Pnjfessor to lay down for each o( bin students a 

eouipleie scheme of work, and to help him in vaiifnis ways irt carry ihat scheme 
oat. The number of lectures which a post-graduate student should attend will vary 
with the nature of his course ; twelve lectores a week may lie laid <b)wji as a 
general etandard. 8oinp of these lectures will be oommem to all students of the year, 

' others will relate to more sfwotaluBed portions ai the oottrae, the variety of teaching 
and al^y d^ndiug on the sMAn^h .and fualtficaticms of^ the staff and the capacity 
■ reading of onginal papers and essays by students, and criti- 

^-•" '^ 1 ^: 'ftyU. ■-oiUMMftnt upon suoh ptqpiefs by members of the sl^minar and the pn«iding 
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professor, should form an important part of the training. The professor should cmda^ 
the debate and, gathering up the points and results, offer his o^ (Knumenta and 
oritioisins, not only on the paper read, but also on the views and attitude of the 
different members. During the year each member of the seminar should be required 
to road a certain number of papers, which shfmld not be misoeUaneous fragments, but 
parts of a connected whole. When not attending lectures or discussions the student 
will carry on his private reading in the sominav, in the library, or in his, roonu 
Thftse private studios should be guided by the professors, and the number ci students 
will ni>t be so great as to prevent a iliio amount of attention being paid to each. 


Solanoe Coufvds. 

h. Motliods of ihstruction in Science differ considerably from those applicable 
to Arts : Science lectures with their practical demonstrations are not the same in 
form or niuthod as general lectures on Arts subjects, and laboratory work is a vital 
element in the training, taking the place of tutorial classes and seminar work, and, 
as tile student advances, becoming his main occupation. The 8ub>coinmittees on 
physics and chemistry and on biolcgical subjects differ in their recommendations as 
to the number of lectures and amount of practical work appropriate to each stage 
of the course, the latter I'ecommending fewer lectures In proportion to the practical 
work. I’ho ilifference is due to the character of the respective subjects, and we 
think that the recoinnuMidatiouH of each sub-committee may be accepted without any 
endeavour to reduce them to uniformity. The unit of calculation being a weifk, they 
arc as follows :— 


Physics and Chemistry. 

I.Sc,—H lectures during two years. 

3 practical periods (each Ij^ houra) during one year. 

IbSiC.—Subsidiary coui'so ... 6 lectures. * 

^ 4 practical periods (2 hours each). 

Advanced course ... 2 lectures. 

2 practical periods (2 hours each). 

Honours course ... 5 lectures: as much time as possible to 

he spent in the laboratory. 

BotakV) Zoology, aeo Paxaim.ooY. 

1,8c.—(Medical) . .t, , ' , 2 leotiirea. 

Z' ^ 2 pfactioid jj^ods. 
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B.Sc.->-^b«tdt»ry course ... S iectnros. 

4 prftUttoal poriodH. 

Advanced coarse ... 2 leoUirca. 

practical perioda. 

Honours ooitrse ... 8 lectures: as much time as possible to 

he spent in the lahorator}'. 

A practical pc'riod to count throufthout as hours. 

These estimates have been drawn tip witli duo roffanl to the limo-tahle for 
laboratory work. We are proposing: staff ami neeominodation for the University 
laboratories on a fairly liberal scale ; but even with such provision, uiiloss courses and 
pttriods of practicjil work are carefully ailjustwl, there will bo waste 'bf,, power, and 
the number of students wliu can be admittcil will be <5onsiderably restKoted. Seionoe 
lectures even in the intermediate stagi's may be tfiveii to largo audiences, and used 
not, as in the case of .4 its 8ubj<‘cts, be confimni to eiasses of 40 students. 

In the M.Sc. stagt' advanced courses of lectures should he giveti on special 
subjects and topics, ami students should devote most of their time, under the 
8up<*rvisioji of the prof^^ssors. to practical work in the laboratory. ProTossors should 
require students to tjarry out sts>oinl iiieci's of advunciHl practical work, the rusulta 
of wJiich should count towards the M.Sc. degree. Students of scHilogy should be 
allowed to 'speml a portion of tln.*ir time in stmly at some institution such as the 
Indian Museum or the Uesi'arch Institute at Pusa. The expi'^rimental farm at Dacca 
will afford to advanced students of botany oppoHunitii'is fur siicoialiTSod study in 
oert-ain directions. 

t 

R«s«areli and tha LItt. O. and D.8o. Dagraaa. 

7. We regard it as of tJie greatest importance that advanced study and rosearoh 
should be given a prominent place in the Dacca University. It will not fulfil its 
purprise as the pioneer teaching and roside-ntial University, unless it rnalizes that its 
duties extcutl to the advancement of knowledge as well as to the general training 
of its Students. The interest attaching to research work exercises a very (H)werfiil 
influence on the teaching throughout a University, and tends to raise its general 
tone ; indeed it is only wliere the stimulus of higher work and the daily intercourse 
of th(>se engaged in it exist, that any true University atmosphere can 1»e created. 
The Professors and hMjturers should lie affordcMl every possible inducement and 
encouragement tr) work on the wJge of their subjects, and we Ixipe that they will 
cennmunioate their ideals and methods to their pupils. The staff and ci^uipment 
which we propose should be fully equal to the task, and Indian students, given the 
requisite opportunity., have s^own themselves to be capable of advanoml work. An ^ 
Indian parent can rarely afford to support his iKm at a University after he has 
t^en the degree of Master, and it will therefore bo necessaiy^ to grant scholarships 
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to a cortain number of students to enable them to remain for research work. Research 
scholarships should be awarded with the neatest care, should be granted only to 

students of exceptional merit, and should be continuftd to them only for so long as 
the quality of their work justifies it. We recommend that, if suitable candidates are 
available, five research scholarships should be granted each year of the value of 

Re. 100 a month tenable for three years, the minimum period of preparation for 
the degree of Litt. 1). or U.8c. In the selectioq regard should be had to the 
claims of difierent subjects as well as to the merits of individual students. A 
research student should submit for approval the spticial subjf>ct which he prc^Miees 

to investigate, and he should be required to work in the appropriate seminar or 

laboratory under the direction of a Professor to whotn he will be specially attached. 

This Professor will present to the University authorities a half-yearly report on the 

work and progress of the student, and on the result of thesy reports the schedarship 
will be subject to annual oontirmation. A research scholar should be required to 
take some part in tlie teaching of tin; University, preferably by the delivery of short 
courses of lectures on the subject in 'which he has spt^cializetl. If properly regulated, 
so as not to interhsre with the main work of the scholar, such teaching will be of 
great advantage by training him bo marshall his knowh^lge and to give ordered 

expression to his ideas. The student should entt^r on his sp<.‘cial work as sof>n as 

he has taken his Master's degree; if he voluntarily relinquishes it during the 
period that his scholarship cinitinues, he should be liable to refund the amount 
already drawn. As proposed by the Indian Universities (NnntfliHsion, the 25 years’ 
age-limit for entering (lovernment service should be relaxed in the case of research 
students. We further suggest, that the University should issue a quarterly journal 
for the publication or republioation of piipers giving the results of ori^nal research * 
on th(* part of both professors and students. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Arts and Solanos: Examinations. 

Wk havo oxplaiu()d in ('hapter VI tha gonoral plaoa whioh axaTmn|Ation8 ahcMild 
hold in the Arta and Science (iourRea, and Appendix 1 illuatratcR ’"the aooiK) and 
oharaoter of the examinationa aug];roat(Hl for the different Hubjeota. 

In a Btnall teaching^ and reaidentini Univi'raity exatuinationa tnay be oonduoted in 
a manner whioh wrMild not be practicabh> in a l^rgt) federal institution. Kxaminationa 
ahould be Hubordinate to teaching:: they ahould be used as an element of training 
in the power of concentration and expresHion, as a uietluxi of testing whether students 
have faithfully followed the. courses of iiiHtniction provided by the University, and 
as a means for grading students and for bestowing suitable marks of reopgnition on 
distinguished scholars. 


M«thods of Biuiniliiation. 

2. 'I'iie University examinations should iiicluile question pAp<.n‘s, oral and practical 
tests, and theses for advanced students. 

For interin(siiatc oxaininations the usual mark system should be employed in 
valuing the answers to question fmpers. The questions should be simple and straight¬ 
forward, directeil to discovering what the studtuit knows rather than to test his 
ingenuity : wdth pajs^rs of this character a high standard of performance should be 
require^. The questions in the printed examination [tapt^rs should not be lettered 
wtfli a value in marks: the distribution of marks over the paper is best done by 
the examiners in consultation after the paper has been sot and answered. For higher 
examinations than the interm(>diate the numerical mark system should be abandoned. 
In estimating a paper the examiner should mark by a symbol his impression of it 
as a whole, checking his results in any way that he thinks fit, as, for instance, by 
lettering each question, w even by assigning a numerical mark. This syiil.om is in 
accordance with the best traditicms of a teaching University. 

After considerii^f the opinions of the subjects sub-coramittees on the question of 
text-books, we consider tiiit, while books must be prescribed in the case of examina- 
^oos in literature, they should not be set for examinations in other subjects, except 
in so far as may be required to indicate the standard or content of a course. 
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The sub-comiwitrees for English and for Arabic and Peraian laid atreaa on the 
need for a colloquial teat. We agree with thin opinion, and consider that separate 
credit should be given in the exaniinations in these subjects for proficiency in conver¬ 
sation. At least ten minutes should be allowtHi for the examination of each candidate, 
in order that he may have time to recover from any initial nervousness. As regards 
English, tho introduction of a colloquial test at all stagtjs is likely to induce colleges 
to pay greatfjr attention to conversation, a result of ^snch importance as to repay the 
extra trouble and exptjnse that will be entailed in connection with the examinations. 
Wo accept the opinion of the Sanskrit sub-cornmittwj that no conversational test is 
necessaiy for that subject, but there should b<t a test in reading or recitation. 

We roferrcrfi to sub-committei's tho question whether there should be an oral test 
in subjects other than langnagt‘s. We find ourselves in accord with tho balance of 
opinion, which is in favour of an oral tost in all oxaminatifuis above the intermediate, 
to be regarded as supplementary to the written <?xamination and to b<» used in 
doubtful cases to doternune wheth<!r a student should bo held to hav«* passed, or 
in what class ho should bo placed. * 

a. Ill Science examinations great importance^ should Im attacluHl to [waotical 
work, a practical test being held at every stage of tho course. The practical exam¬ 
ination in physics and chemistry at the intermediate stag*.' may present some diffi¬ 
culty owing to the large nnmlier of candidates, but with oarofiil organization this 
may be overcome. 'Pin* value to be attached to tht^ practical as compared with 
the tlu'oretioal portion of the oxamination will vary according to tho nature of the 
subject. 1’be following rticomuiendations on this point oi tho subjects siib-coinmit- 
tees wwild apptiar to bo suitable :— 

I.Sc.—Physics ... Tvvofil'ths. 

tjfo'inistry ... One-half. 

Botany and Zoc4ogy Equal. 

B.Sc. (Pass and Honours)— 

Physics ... Twevthirds. 

Other subjects ... Equal. 

Due credit sh«iaUl be given to students for practical work done during tho term 
and pvopiii’ly recorded in note-books, the merit of such work being adjudged by 
the profess<n* ami one of tho examiners in consultation. 

4. Tho (ptestion whether a thesis fft piece of research work should l>e pre¬ 
scribed as a portion of the examination for the M.A. and M.Sc. degrees has 
given rise to some diversity of opinion among the sub-oflmmittofts, dne partly to the 
fact that the system is more approprlati^ for some subjects than f<w others. The 
general opinion is in its favtsir, luid we oqinsider that it wiU tend to encourage a 
sound system of study in the post-graduate oourse,' It ahq^ki represent % substantial; 
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amoant of work; it to lie nucli iaa to ekow that the student has made 

independent use *€l the best authorities on the subject, and that, when its nature 
admits, he has verified its contents for himself. We do not think it necessary to lay 
down an invariable rule that there should be a thesis in all subjects, or to pre* 
seribe whether such a thesis, if allowed, should be eoinpulsor}' or optional. 


QfWdIng of Oondidatoo. 

5. We sugj^^st the following grading for the various examinations 

Intennedtate .—33 p(*r cent, in each subject for a pass, and successful candi¬ 
dates to be arrangiHl in throe classes, ftO cumt. in (ho aggrt^gate 

securing a second, and 70 per cent, a first class. 

• 

B.A. and fJ,So. Pass.—-Ko division into classes, but distinction to l>e awarded 
to candidates in individual subjects' according to the g(,moral cstiina- 
tion of their })a|icrs. 

B.A. and B.Sc. Honours .—Candidates to be graded in three classes. A 
camliilatc who fails to <ibtain honours may Ihi given a pass degree, 
provided that, he shows attainments which are flistinotly superior to 
those which winild secure a degree in tlm urdinary pass oxaminatioiK 
It is necessary to safegnarfl the ooncossiun in this manner, lest students 
tempted to obtain a pass degree by taking two insti^d of iliree 
subjects. 

M.A. and M.Sc .—Clandidates to be graded in three classes. 


Conduct of Kjuuninatlono. 

6. A separate Hoard of Examiners sh(sild bo appointod for each subject in 
each examination. The Hoard should be composed of alt examiners in the subject, 
whether appointed to set papers or to examine repties; ordinarily persons appointed 
to set papers should also examine them. The members ef th<j Jhurd ubinild comhwt 
the oral and practical examinations in addition to the paper work, assistance 

being afforded to them where necessary. The inajcs-ity of thi; (jxarainers should Im» the 
professors and their assistants e.ngagf'd in teaching the subjwt in tho Univorttky, 
but, if suitable pt^rsons can lie secured, <Mie or more extenuil examiners should be 
appeanted. The seniof internal examiner should lie ('hainnan of. the Hoard, and he 
should appoint one of the members to act as Hecretary. The sizv of ‘ the Hoard 
will vary aeoordiitg to the nature of the examinations; . thus, for instance, wn 
estimate that for the JJL. examination in English about ciglit examiners will he 
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required ; for the M.A. in Kaglieh, six ; for the I.A. in hietory, three; for the 
M.A. in histoiy, four. 

The paper-Betteru uhould first meet to arrange for the setting of papers, and, 
if necessary, they should meet again to discuss them when set. After the examina* 
tion the Board (including both paper-setters and examiners) should meet to settle 
preliminaries and to distribute the papers for examination. It should be a duty of 
the ('hairman of the Board to inspect some papers of each examiner and to advise 
his colleagues upon the question of stamlard. any difference of opinion being settled 
by the Board. Afto* the various papers have been marked or lettered, the Secretary 
will prepare a list showing the results obtained by each candidate in each paper. The 
Board will then meet to decide which candidates shall be deemed to have passed, 
and in what class they should be placcsJ, or what mark of merit should be assigned 
to their work. At this stage* nil doubtful cases and abnormal results should be 
investigated, and any nect‘ssary correction should be made. In th(« case of the inter¬ 
mediate and graduate pass examinations a general Board for the whole examination 
must be nsHombled to decide which candidates have passed, and, in the case of 
the I.A. and l.Nc. examinations, in which grade they should be placed. Tn honours 
and M.A. and M.Sc. examinations this will not be necessary, since these examina¬ 
tions do not depf)nd on the combined results of examinations in several subjects. 
The nenerul Board for an examination should be composed of the chairmen of the 
Subjects Boards with the addition of one or more external examiners if this is 
considered desirable by the (\>uncil of the University. 

It is of great importance that t^xaminations should lx* conducted with energ)' and 
despatch, and that they should not be allowed to drag on through a considerable 
period of time, tlntreby upsetting the organisation and progress of instruction. In a 
residential University of the sixe of Dacca one month should suffice for the entire 
range of examinations—fnan the junior to the M..A. The setting and marking of 
papers, the supervision of written examinations, and the conduct of oral and practical 
tests, will occupy the gn^ater part of the staff while the examinations are in progress. 
It appears to us that the best plan will be to finish most of the teaching a month 
before the long vacation, and to utilixe that month for the examinatiofts of the 
University. The members of the staff* wU thus bo left fre*i to devote themselves to 
the careful and vigorous conduct of this important part their duties. 


Pifianolal Arnmgmnmta. 

7. The rates of examination fees levied from oaudidat'es in Calcutta may be 
adopted for Dacca. VVe are of opinion tliat, as in ^hor Universities, examiners, 
including those who an^ members of ihe University, should be reniunen^ed by fees. 
The Calcutta rates, subject to some modification mainly in the xUreetion of leveliing 
the rates for the intermediate and graduate examinations, may be tidcelfe as the basts 
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for caloolatjon. The examination of the junior claaaea i« a difficult task, and its 
careful and ekilihi performance will l>e of the utmost importance to the Univeraity: 
the work should not, therefore, be depreciated i>y the payment of a comparatively low 
fee. We suggi<sl the following rates — 


For setting papers— 

I.A., 1.8c., and K.A. and l).8c. (Pass and Honours) 
M.A. and M.Sc. ...* 

For examining papers — 

I. A., [.8o. and H.A. and H.Se. (Pass) 

II. A. ana U.Sc. (Honours) and M.A. and M.Su. 

For praetieal examinations — 

l.iSc. and IJ.Sc. 

M Se 

• ••• ••• ••• 

?’or oral oeaminations 


Its. 

W pt‘r [laper. 
„ 


I 

4 


•H [.wr head. 


1 


We have examinei! tiu* tinancial effect of thi's*^ proposals in the light of a rougli estimate 
of the numi>er of f^andidates and pnptM's in the various examinations. The ftn^s will 
about serve to cover the expenditure, a deficit in the higiier examinations lining covered 
by a surplus in tlie lower. In a small lluivorsity such as Dacca it is not to be ex¬ 
pected that any profit will .accrue from the examinationsf and, in the case of profes¬ 
sional and other spi^ciul examinations, a small urant will be requiriHl to supplement the 
fees. 


• Studants who Fall. 

8. The (piustion of students who fail is difficult, :uui in recmit years has greatly 
troubled the collegi*H of the Calcutta lluiversity. In the IJnivi^rsity of Dacca the treat¬ 
ment of the question should Iks governed by tins following principles 

(l)«In so far as is possible, students who are not altogether idle or stupid 
should be given a chance of iWeeming their failure. 

(i) Candidates who have failed should not be readmitted to examination exc<ipt 
at the end of a course of studies in the I’liiversity. 

(3} The number readmitted to coliegtf after failure shisild nut be so great as to 
crowd the classes or unduly to restrict uew admissions. 

♦* 

(4) Students after failure should be placed under special supervision, and should 
be required to take courses of,sufficient content to cxKUpy their time and 
to prevent them frenn being idle. 

In coufomiity with the above prinoi|d«s a student failing the intermediate exam- 
but not regarded as h<^les8, may l>e readmitted (or‘ an extra year's course, 
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provided that tlie number of readmiaaions doea not exceed 80 per cent, of the tofeal 
number of atudenta in the aeoond year. The arrangementa to be made for the work 
and examination of anch atudenta ahrmld be elaatic, and ahonld be deaigned to give 
them the boat opportunity of fitting tliemaelvea f<nr the senior oourae. A candidate 
failing at the ordinary examination for the B.A. or H.Bc. degree may be readmitted, 
under similar conditions, for the purpose of further study and re-examination in the 
subjects in which ho failed. If he failed in one subject only, he should be required 
to take in addition anothtsr subject (which may l>e one of those in which he has 
already [lassed), to be selected by Itini, subject to the approval of the Principal of his 
college. An honours candidate who fails altfjgether may l>e. re-examined after a further 
year’s study of liis honours subject, but if successful will only receive a pass 
degree. A candidate who fails at the M.A. or M.Sc. oxaminatiun may similarly be 
re-examined once, but should not lx; ullgible for more than a third class. 


Collage Examinations. 

0. We consider tJiat college examinations to test the fitness of students to 
present tliemselves for University examinations should jiot be held ; such duplication 
throws an undue burden upon students, and ought , not to i>e necessary under the 
arrangomeiits fur instruction which wo have proptwed. A careful record should bo kopt 
of tlm wui-k of (lach student, and on this record, and on the general reports of his 
teachers, the collogu authorities should decide whether to send him up or to withhold 
him. A promotion examination sliuuld be held at the onil of the first year of the 
junior course. • 
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CHAPTER X. 

Arts and Solenoes Staff. * * 

Howkvkr favouralih* oth(*r oonditions may Us tlio new Univoiisity will not bo a 
8UCC0HH unloHH it poHHOHRoa a Htaff nutnorically aufficiont, hifl;hly qualified and well 
organizo<l. Wo have had to face no queation more diilicitlt, no probitnn more import* 
ant, than the proviaion of an adequate ataff within ttie litnita of a* roattonable 
expenditure. 

2. The number of toachorR required dependa on four main factors : tho number 
of RtudentB in each Kiibject, the lenfjfth of their couraea, the amount and nature of 
the instruction which they receive, and the amount of W(»rk: which may be aaaigned 
to t'ach teacher. Details reganiing courat's and instruction have been given in 
Chapters V^I to VIII, and an estimate of the number of students taking the various 

.subjects at each stage of the courses is contained in Appendix II. The figures in 

this appendix are based ‘on data supplicsl by the Dacca and Jagannath Colleges, 
limended, in so far as we can foresee, to meet the altered conditions of the now 
University; they include dlso students of medicine and engineering. The estimate 
mast necessarily be a very rough one, and the staff will doubtless rerjuire some 
modificatiem and adjusjtment in the light of exporienct*. As regards the last of 
the four factors, whilst it is obvious that some kinds of teaching and hiOturing 
work ipipose a greater strain or involve more preparation than others, we consider 
that a teacher may fairly be expecttnl to deliver on an average 12 to 14 IrR^tures 
a week, or to give 20 hours' tutorial instruction, junior classes being inelurled uuder 
the latter category. Neither the setting and correction of essays, papers and 
other exorcises, nor the college and University work to bo performed outside the 
lecture theatre and the class room, are included in this estimate. Whilst every 
member of the staff should be given adequate empl(^ment, they shouldbe 

overburdened so as to deprive thorn of opportunity for inde[iendent reading, thought 

and investigation. 

9. Working on tliese lines, we arrive at the following estimate of the staff 
that win be required for the Departments of Arts and Sconce. 


o 
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English 

History 

Koonoinics 

Philosophy 

Hongali 

Sanskrit 

X’srsiaii 

Mathornatics 


Arts. 


'Fotal 



.1. A. 


4 ' 12 

4 ‘ 2 

2 .‘5 

J , B 


8 

4 

1 

3 


B 4 

2 1 

3 i 1 


14 30 , 7 25 


SCIERCF.. 


Demonstrators. 


Chemistry 

3 1 

4 1 

1 

B 

5 

Physics ... ... ... 1 

^ 1 

1 3 ! 

5 

4 

Hotaiiy ... ... ... , 

1 

O 

mt 

1*1 

* • • 

ZmUigy ... '... ... , 

i 1 

1 - 

2 

• • • 

Physiology ... ... ... ^ 

1 

9 

*** 1 

\ 

A* 

, •• • t 

Total 

1 

8 

13 < 

1 

17 


Grand Total kor Arts and Science ' 

22 

_ _J 

1 " 

43 , 

24 

34 


I. E. S. as Officers of the Indian Bdacational Service. 

P. £. S. as Officers of the Provincial £dncationiil> Servii'e. 

S. £. S. =: Officers of the Suboirdinate Bdacational Service. 

J. A. as Junior A8sistunts--yoang graduates appointed on temporary 
terms: see page 55. 
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Instruction in Bengali will be given by members of the staff for Sanskrit and by 
the extra officers entered under this head who will give supplementary leotures 
under the inter-coUegiate system. Students taking Arabic will Iw taught by the 
staff of the Department of Islamic Studies, and this staff will bt> in a positioti to 

supplement the special provision made for Persian. One of the professors of 

mathematics should be competent to give instruction in mathematical physios in the 

Science Department, and one of the teachers of chemistry to leotiire on geology to 

engineering students. 


4. The Arts staff may be divided Is^twoen the various colleges and the 
University ns foUowH :— 


1 

! 

1 >aocH 

1 JngMtiiitttU 

i 

1 

New 

Muhain- 

inadan 

Oolleifit. 

(Tiiivor- 

Bity. 

Tvliil. 

English — 


1 

! 

i • 

i 





Indian SdncHtioual Service 

i 

i • • • 

1 

* 1 

1 

4 

Provincial Eilucatinnul Service 

5 

1 3 

1 

2 

2 


12 

and Sttbonlinate Kducjitioniil 
Service. 


• • • 

1 

) 




Junior assistants 

2 

2 

- - - 

2 

. .. 

2 

••• 

8 

Total 

8 

i ^ 



1 

24 

• 

History — 


1 

1 

1 

! 





* Indian Bducutionul 

1 

1 ■ • • 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Provincial Educational Service | 

1 

1 




2 

and Subordinate Bilucational 
Service. 


• 





Junior nssistunts ... 

i 

i 

“ • I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

■ # V 

4 

Total ... i 

6 

2 i 

2 

2 i 

1 _! 

1 

10 

EcOfUMlicS — 

i 

i 

1 

1 

i 

1 i 

1 1 

! i 

, 

i 

^ j 


1 

Indian Educational Service ... i 

j 

1 

1 

f 

# « # 

1 ! 

. j 

1 

1 i 

2 

1 

Provincial Educational Service 

1 

i 1 

1 • • • 1 

: 2 

1 I 



. 3 

and Subordinate Educational 
Service. 


i i 

. 1 

t 

j 




Junior assistants ... ...! 

! 

• i 

] 

1 



1 

1 

f : 

1 I 

• « • 

1 

Total ... j 

i 

3 

1 ^ 1 

M < 

j ... j 

j ' ! 

2 

1 

) 

1 

... 1 

1 ! 

6 
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? 1 

i Datrca 

ATiMnniiitatlt 1 

Nt‘w 

1 Miilmiii- 
j mutinii 
ColleK*'. 

Tnivtir- * 

TomI, 

« 

! j 

1 ' 



1 

I i 


Orattd Total — 

{ 

i 

J 

1 




Indian Educational Service 

i j 

•«« 

.H ! 

2 ! 

h 

14 

Provincial Educational Serviee 
aud Subordinate Educational 

Service. 

•* 

» 1 

• 

i i 

1 

12 

] 

! 

* 

\ i 

J 

■ j 

1 

37 

Junior ussistants 

' 1 

7 i 

i 

i 

1 

<1 

S 1 

• • * 1 

1 

25 

Total 

1 

• i 

19 

16 

13 ! 

! 

♦ 
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5. The outline ^ven in tb(i above HtateiueutH requiree to be filled in with a 
ceHain amount of detail. 

In the first place, it will be reinarkcHl that the gradindf of teachers is expnMsed 
in terms «f the three divisions of the (lovernment etluoational service. One of the 
existing colleges to bo incorporated in the University, the Jagannath Ofdlego, is an 
aided institution ; the members of its stafl’ are not in Government service, and draw 
pay at a comparatively low rate. It is most desirable that the professors of the 
Jagannath College and their assistants should be of the same status and have the 
same emoluments and privileges as the rest of the University, and we therefore 
propose that, if suitably qualified, they should be admitted to Govi'rnment service. 
Xhe Jagannath (’ollege, like all otlnn* iiistitntioiiH of the new University, will be 
housed in a (ioverninent building, and maintained by a Government grant supple* 
minted by fees ; there is th'*refovo nothing in the conditions which should occasion 
difficulty in carrying out a change which will, we hofs\ prove acceptable to the 
trustees of the college. The New College, the Muhammadan Colleg«?, the Wtanen’s College, 
the 0olleg3 for the W(dl*to*do Classes and the professional colleges and dejtartments 

will also be (iovemment institutions. If in the future an i*ndow»*<l or other private 

college should seek incorporation into the University, the. pr<'>priety t)f granting its 
request will l)e a qu^Mution for cmisideration by the Government and the University 
on the merits of the case. The general otganisation of the University should allow 
for the possibility of such incorporation; it should also allow full scojw for the 
endowment of professorships for special subjects or crsirscs. 

fi. The time of the Prindpal of a latge college is at present so tak*"n u|i J>y his 

mulftfarioas duties, that he is unable to take an adequate (mrt in the work of instruc* 

tion; it would l»e a great pity if some of its best teaching power were thus lost to 
the new University. In a later chapter we saggest a centralisation of accr>untM work 
whidk will relieve Principids of routine duties which at present take up a good deal 
of their time. A Principal should also be at Ul^erty to devolve part of the business 
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work of th(> coilego oo a inetnbor of the stafiT, who might be styled the bursar : this 
officer, being merely a deputy of the Principal, should not relieve the latter of 
the responsibility which properly belongs to him. We have not includ(Hl the Principals 

in the enumeration of the teaching staff: they should be regarded as an addition to 

its strength. 

7. fncliuling the Principals of the four Arts colleges, the total number of teachers 
in th(' Departments of Arts ami Science will be *127. If we dividi? the estimated 

number’ of stmleiitH in these departments (2,270, including students of engineering and 
medicine who also receive instruction from other soJirces) l»y 127, the result will be 
18. a figure !t in exccsss of the maximum proportion recommendml In 1006 by the 
('alcutta University (!ommlssion on Mufsssal (Colleges. 

S. 'Fhe grading of the stall’ in four divisions, as shown in th<< statements in’ 

paragraphs .‘i and 1, has boon made after a carefid consideration of the rcquii'ements 
in ea( 5 h subji'ct for lioth general and higher teaching, and gives, wo think, a fair 
a<linixture of teachers of different class and call bn*. 

The number of Indian Krlucational Service officers is approxiinattdy one-sixth of 
the total—not at all an extravagant proportion. The number propfwed for history 
is above the gjuieral level ; this is due to the wish (expressed l)y our Muhammadan 
ooll(‘ague8 that an Indian Kducational Service Professor of History should be appointed 
to th<* Muhaiuniatlan (>’olleg^», l>oth to increase the Kuroix^an element cm the staff and 
also to take* part, in the tc^aching of the extemsivo course of history included in the 
Department of Islamie Studies. No Indian Educational Service Professor of Sanskrit 
and only one Indian Kducational Service Professor of Philosophy are included in the 
Htatemeiit, the reason being that goexi teachers, even for the higher work, can readily 
be obtained in tin* Provincial Service. Although in the statement the Professor of 
Physiology is graded with tin* Indian Kducational Service officers, he should, as 
prop(»H(‘d by tin* 8ub-comiuitt(*e on uiedioluc ami approved l)y the su h-committee oil 
biologj’, be a senior medical officer. Similarly the Professors of Hotany and ZiKilegy 
may be membt'rs either of the Indian Etlucatioiial Service or of the Indian Medical 
Service, or they may be appointed on special terms. ^ 

fn the Htatt'immt in paragraph 3, the 37 officers of the Provincial Educational 
Service ami Subordinate Educational Sertice teaching Arts .subjects are divided into 
30 of thi' (orimn- and 7 of the latter class. This division is in accordance with existing 
practice, a certain luuuber of Assistant Professors in subjects such as English, Sanskrit 
ami Philosophy being members of the lower service. One of the Professors of Hengali 
shouUl tdso be a Subordinate Educational St‘rvice officer. Assistant Professors in 
the Subordinate Service should begin on not less than Us. 100, and their average' pay 
for purpwes of compilation may be taken at Ks. 1.50;-If they show sufficient merit 
they should bt* eligible for promotion to the Provincial Service. Teachers of bidicigy 
included under the head of the Prorincia^ Educational Service may either belong to 
that service or to the suboi'dinate medical department. Demonatrato^, for science 
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shoald, as at present, be meml)eni of the Subordinate fi^uoational Service, t>r, in the 
ease of biolo^cAl subjects, they may be recmited from among the Sub>Assistant 
Surgeons. 

9, The fourth category—that of junior assistantH—requires explanation. In many 
Universities young graduates take an important part in the work of instruction, 
especially in tutorial work. It a]>poar8 to us that full use has not made of 

this very useful agency in India. A. man who has passed the M.A. ('xaminatimi with 
credit should l>e quite callable of giving tuition both to senior and junior classes, 
to act as a demonstrator, or even to deliver lectures. The employment of men 
at this stage will enable the University, by inereasing the proportion »>f, teachers to 
students, to lessen the siz(> of junior classes and to give a largio* meast^’e'^of tuition 
in the senior course, without incurring the gre.iit oxik^nst* of making large additions to 
the Indian and Provincial Stu’vices. The University, moreover, will benefit if the 
mont distinguished of its y««nng graduates, instead of taking flight immediately on 
securing the Master’s degrtv. nunain to ))artici|iate in its teaching, its research work 
and its general life. They will supply a link, which is at pr^isent lacking, between 
teachers and students, and will help in welding the com[>onent parts of the University 
into a corporate whole. From the point of view «»f the young graduate the proposal 
should be a great bom. On leaving the University ho often remains for seviwal 
years seeking for employment, without oecupation, and very likely in {Msmiiiary difl[i> 
calties. Under the scheme now suggested he would remain in his University, per¬ 
forming useful work and adding to his knowk 'ige and efltciency, until such time as 
he is promoted in the teaching profession »>r enters some other walk of lib*. The 
pvofossoriatc of the Dacca University should ordinarily be recruite<l from among its 
research students .ind junior assistants, and both classes are likely to find ready 
employment in (Government ‘a»d private collegr^s outside their own University. 1’he 

recruitment of junior assistants shuild not, however, he confiii(>d to candidates for 

the teaching profession ; thus, for instance, many (iistinguished graduates who are 
candidates £<»* the executive service might {>aHM tlie years iiniiuMiiately after taking the 
M.A,. or M.8c. degree with great advantage to themselves and to their University as 
junior assistants. 8in(M» the emph^ymoiit of young graduates itnitunJiatidy after they 
have taken the degree of M.A. or M.Sc. is the esstmea* of the scheme, the apfnsiitinent 

shoald not ordinarily lx; inade for mure than three years. If at the end of this 

term no other candidate is available, the period may bi* extended, especially in the 
case of an efficient junior assistant who proposes to enU^r the teaching pniftWHion. 
In the absence of suitable candidates Imlonging to the Dacca University, young 
graduates of Calcutta may be a^ipointed to be junior assistants: for some yedrs to 
come this course must in any event be followed, and it, may even tu^cossaty to 
appoint t^ot'.rs on special terms until such time as th<.‘ new University produci^H 
Masters of Arts and Science in sufficient numbers to fonn an ad<s]uat(‘ field for 
tile .recruitment of junior assistants. The pay of a junior awsistant may is* fixfri 
at Rs. 100 a. month, and he should lx* allowi*d free qnarb^rs in his colh-ge. A 
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junior aBsiEtant Hkould not be permitted to leave his appointment in I he middle of a 
tomit and in making appointments to the public services the Govehiment should to 
this extent meet the convenience of the University. 

10. There is a fui*ther point in connection with the recruitment of the staff 
of the new University on which we desire to lay special stress. It is highly 
desirable, esp«^cially at the outset, that a limited, number of professors of eminence 
should be appointed on spcrcial terms. Their qualifications and attainments should be 
of the Very higlntst; and it is so necessary to get men of the greatest distinction 
that it would, in our opinion, be justitiable to offer the large salaries necessary to 
secure their sorviccss. A sum of oven Es. 2,000 a month would not in our opinion 
be excessive, and we roc«;gnize that even for this amount men of the kind 
oontemplat<«d may not be easily procurable. 

In *general, lufuj of about 40 years of age will be host, ns youngtn* men will not 
have had the necessary experience. At this age, too, successful men will have 
acquired habits of study and research which should withstand the effects of climate 
and environment. Young Englishmen, however brilliant, who, having only just finished 
their examinations and started original work, come out to India, find in many cases 
their enthusiasin weakened by the lack of an inspiring environment, and their difti- 
culties exaggerated by the absence of the accustomed facilities and the help of older 
men. Und(<r such circumstances a few men of exceptional calibre and strength of 
character will still manage to advance knowledge and <^arn a reputation, but the 
many, who might have been successful under more favourable conditions, will very 
soon droj) original work altogtither. ^ 

It is very desirable that these special professors should have already made names 
for themselves in Europe. If such is the case, their fame will become associated vrtth 
the Dacca University, and will inspire confidence in its teaching. They will, alone and 
in conjunction with the junior members of the staff and the research students, pub¬ 
lish memoirs in the various learned and scientific journals of Europe, and will thus 
secure a recognition for their adopted University which will prove a continual .and 
powerful incentive to further effort. They will serve as a connecting link with Europe, 
and so assist in keeping the University Jn touch with other centres of learning and 
research. They will put life, enetgy and high character into ail branches of the 
teaching of their subject. They will, in fact, teach the teachers—the most important 
branch, perhaps, of the work of a modern professor. They will also establish schools 
ol research, in which investigation will be carried out under their influence and direc¬ 
tion. Indeed, it is almost impossible to exaggerate the force which even one man 
of great ability and enthusiasm for his subject can exercise in a University. He liter¬ 
ally inspires both his staff and his pupils, and it is difficult to conceive of a Univer¬ 
sity which rightly fulfils its mission, unless it possesses some men <hi its teaching staff 
of this high quality. The value of such nfen is thorouf^y well rscegniaed in Eurcipc, 
where every effort is made to attract and retain them.'' 
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In niaktnsr ihast' sugigeHtions r«3igarding the appivntiaent of profasaons on apeqjlat 
terms, we do not wish to impl.v that thtm^ are no professors of the hi|th distinction we 
desire in India, or that recourse should necessarily be had in every case to Kim^land. 
On the contrary, any prohwsors now in the country (whether European or Indian), who 
are found worthy of selection and are willing to come, should be the first to Iw chosen. 
Subject to this proviso, wo believe that the professors of India will gain by the intro, 
duction of a few eminent scholars, and scientistH, whosei presence ami work will tend 
to enhance the dignity and inHiience of their professit)!). We also feel confident that 
so important an educational enterprise as the f<Himiation of the Dacca University wilt 
be regardetl as 'a pecujliarly fitting (x^casion for the creation of the propt»e<j appoint¬ 
ments. 


The professors appointed on six'cinl terms will take tlu« place of an equal number 
of Indian Kducational Si‘rvic(' t»flicc'rs : endeavour might be ma<K^ to obtain four of 
them, the averagi* rate of (Oiioiuineiits Indiig estimntixl at Us. 1,8(H) a mouth. 

Younger imm of briliinnt parts and great promise wotild also be of Immense 
siM’vice to the new University; luuice we stiggest that in recruiting Indian Kducational 
Service iifiict'rs the initial salary of Hs. oOO should be extjecded in any cast* where 
this is found necessary. Similarly, in or<lcr that suitable tneu may lu> attracted by 
the offer of gixxi salari(‘s, tin* new olHeers «»f the Urovincial Kducational Servici* 
should not all be recruiitxi in th(> lower grailes ; as the new posts will be dislributinj 
throughout the gratles, this plan can bo adopted without injury to officers already in 
the service. 


11. The Principals of the Dacca, New. ami Muhammadan (/olloges will bo 
members of the Indian Kducational S(>.rvice ; the staif of the dagannath f'ellegu is 
at present composed entiToly of Indian gtmtlemen, and we have therefore included 
the Principal in tho Provincial hxlucational Service. The pitst of IViiioifial of n 
college in tho new University will bo of such great responstbility ami iinp<wtaTice, 
that we consider it should carry a special allowance* of Rs. 2(K) a month. 


12. The divisiim of the teaching staff fif Arts among the colleges, suggestod 
in the *Htatemont in paragraph 3, is d(tsigne<J so as to allow the various colb'gos 
to specialiao to some extent in difi'erent directions. The Dacca (J^illegc, as tho 
principal college of the University, is allotted the largest staff; it will spoeialiim 
in English, and, in conjunction with the Now < College, in mathematics and eoo 
nomics. The Jagannath College is given the strongest stnfi' in Sanskrit and Philo- 
eo|^y, and the Muhammatlan Coll«g»‘ will make a spixMality of Arabic, Persian 
and Islamic studies. The Indian memliers of the staff of the Muhammadan *t.J<Jilego 
should, as far as possible, be Muhammadans. As alremly exp1aim*d. the eollegijs 
should co-operate s(» as to avmd waste of teaching power. 


One prof^or iii each subject is shown in the statimumt as serving directly 
ttnder the University ; this will be the senior professor in charge of the seminar : 

H 
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he will be aHsisted l*y profesHors from the colleges according to arrangementft 

which will be made from time to time by the University. 

In accordance with our general principle that the ocdlege will be the Quit 

of University life and orgatiization, every member of the teaching staff, even though 
employed directly under the University, should also be a member of one or other 
of the colleges, and as such should take part in its administration, discipline and 
social affairs. A professor or assistant who is not on the tutorial staff of any 

college may be p<u-mitted, subject to the approval of the college and of the 

University, to elect to which college he will belong. 

13. It is not desiralde definitely to prescribe the share of the work of in¬ 
struction that should l>e perforintMl by officers of different grades. The most 
advanced work must naturally be done by jnen with the highest qualifications, but 

at the same time the lower classes should on no .'icoount be ni'glected. Inspiring 

and stimulating ttuvtdiing is needed from tlu' <Htt8et, and the t^arlier stages of the 
student’s cnnntr, during which his habits are formed, are in some respt^ots the most 
important. As far as possible, therefore, the work of all classes should be tlistri- 
buted betvvetui the tt^aidiers of different gradits, officers of higher grade taking a share 
in touching junior idusses, and junior jissistants joiniitg in the instruction of senior 
and even of honours stmleiits. 'Phe senior professor of a subject in any college or 

branch of the University should l)e gmierally responsible for its teiiching, and the 

training of his assistants should he a rec(^iKed portion of his duties. It w'ould he 
difficult to attach to«i great importance to a system whereby the methfKis of its 
ablest teacht^rs may he made gra«ltially to permeate the University and to raise the 
whole tone of its instruetion. • 


14. We have so far dealt only with the grading of teachers according to the 
service to whi(fh they belong, or the t<»rin8 on which th<iy are employed ; it will 
also be necessary to ehissify them acooi'ding to their academic status in the Uni¬ 
versity. It is not very easy to suggest a suitable classification, and the following 
proposal is the result of much consideration 

(1) Senior University Professors. j (4) Assistant Professors aigl 


(2) University Profess<»rs. 

(3) Professors. 


Demonstrators, 
(o) Junior Assistants. 


A “ University Professor ” may be defined as a professor who takes part in post¬ 
graduate instru.' tion aiul on whom the title is conferred by the Chancellor; it 
would not be confermi on a research scholar or on a. professor who gives only a 
short OfHirse or oocasionui lectures. A “Senior University Professm-” will be the 
chief professor of a suhjet't in the University; he should be appesnied by the Chan¬ 
cellor tr<»m among the Univereity Professors. The term’ “ Professor,” used withont 
qualification, will denote the senior teacher , of a snbjeot in a coll^pe in wluch that’ 
subject is taught tip to the K.A. stage. Other permanent memUers ol the teaching 
staff may be styled “Junior Professors” or “Assistant Professors,^’ acoordfing as they 
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are or art' nut of thu status of an nftiuor of the Provinoial Eduoational Service. 
DenuHistrators in soietice should take rank, with assistant professors. The term 
Junior Assistant'* has already been extJainod. The arrangements suggiuited in this 
paragraph will require slight modification in their application to the science and 
professional and 8|)ecial departments of the University. 

15. Professors of distinction should be invittKl from i^her parts of India or 
from Europe to deliver special courses of lectures. A professor coming to India to 
lecture during the cold weather might give lectures both in C'alcutta and in Dacca, 
the exiamse to ««oh University Iwing thus reduotH}. Such lectures should, wo 
consider, Ih» ri'gardwl as a regular iK>rtiou of the University system. The title of 
Honoraiy Professor, and the privileges of a member of the University ytaff, might 
be accorded to gentiemen distinguished in letters or science who conithnt to deliver 
occasional short courses with or without s^x'cial remuneration. 
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CHAPTER XJ. 

Arts and Science : Accommodation and Equipment. 

Tiik main itjmis for oouHidtiration in thia chapter are lecture theatres, class rooms, 
libraries, laboratories, examination halls and museums. 

2. We have provided in the plans and estimates a largt^ lecture theatre for 

each college and seven theatres specially adapted to sciencti purposes in connec¬ 

tion with the laboratories. All these theatres will be fitted with raised tiers of 
desk-benches, d(>signed so as to enable a large audience to hear the lectur<*r and to 
see the demonstrations. The buildings to he assignr^d tt> the University include the 

Curzon Hall and a large room in the Senate House, both of which will be suitable for 

special lectures ; as th<‘S(« will also be used for other purposes they cannot be fitted 

with ti(U's of raised seats, and we have allowed in tin* estimates for nu)veable benches. 

;■!. (/'lass nMims in the college's will be used for snialler h'Ctures and for tutorial 
instruction. A rough estimate has been made of the requisite numl)er of class rwins 
of different sizi'S, based (with a liber.al margin) on the amount of lecture work and. 
tutorial Instruction which each colh*ge will give, and on the assumption that t'ach room 
will be used for 2.^ hours a week. 'I'he calculation gives the following r(>sult: Dacca^ 
8 large sized rooms and 7 small, sized r(H)ni8 ; Jagannntli, 7 larg** ami 7 small; New, 
6 large and o small; Muhammadan, large and 4 small (instruction in Arabic and 
Persian Ixung giv<*n in the Departnumt of Islamic iStudit's;. 'rh(‘8«* rooms will la* 
fitted simply with desks and forms, professor’s desk and chair, and a blackboard.^ 

The acciunnuxlatitMi for seminars has already been described. The most .careful 

attention should bt? pairl t<» the lighting of class rooms, both .is n'gards its sufiioicncy 
and direction. * 

4. Till* University will require three typi's of libraries— 

(a) the central University library; 

(//} seminar librai'ies ; and 
(c) college libraries. 

The University library should supply means for the promotion of advanced study 
and general culture. It should bo a reference and not a lending library; but 
professors should be allowf.'d to take out .books up^ to a very limited number, and 
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books may be taken out for seminar use during the day. It should not include 
ordinary college* text-books other than standard works or works of special merit. 
On the other hand, it should include biKiks on art, biographies, bonks of travel, etc., 
even though they are not required for University oourses, a set of the best works 
of fiction, and the usual standard works of reference. Ltl>eral provision should also 
be made fur periodicals, scientific and otherw'ise. OoUege, libraries, white not rtdieving 
either the professor or the student of the neo<‘issity of keeping a stnoll library of 
his own, should yet contain, b4.>sid(ts standard works of gimeral culture, ordinary 
works of refertuice which students taking either the honours or the {.tass course may 
wish to consult. Professors and stiidtuits should hei allowed, under suitable 
regulations, to take out books other than works of rehtrenot*. The characteristics 

of seminar libraries and tlu'ir relationship tt» tin' central library have bden explained 

in Chapter VJll. The science portion of tin? University library will correspond Inith 

to the central library and to the seminar collection of luKiks in arts subj('cls ; a 

small collection books will also be n*quinMl f^>r each laboratoj'y. 

The Arts H('ction of the University libi'ary will ho accomnnMiated in the. main 
University building, now the Secretariat, at the southern end of the ground tl<x)r 
opposite the seminars, and will extend along the central portion as far as the first 
passage ivtde plate No. 7). The buiks will be kept iu two long riKsiui fittcnl 
with suitable shelves, 'rhore will be two large reading-roums (each 101 feet X 84 
feet) equipped with suitabh; fittings. The staff of the library should cotnprisi' a 
librarian in tin* Provincial Kdiicatiunal tiprviw*, .‘t assistant librarians, amt the 
snbordinates enuim'rated in Appemdix X. One eml of each reading'r<K>in will b<« 
Bo{)arated off by a counter, behind which should be uoconiuiodatiMl the librarian or 
an assistant librarian. 

, An estimate of initial »ud recurring exiK-nditure for the central library, the 
seminar lihrari<>H and the college libraries is given in App<*itdioeH IX and X. The 
Dacca and .laganuath Colleges already have libraries of their own. 

O- 1 he (‘xistiiig la.t/r>ratori<‘S of tins Dacca (’ollegi* could not be conv<<rted to 
the use of the University; w** are therefore transforming them into hostels ami provhl- 
ing a coitTi>lete 8ch<une for new laboratories. Four two-storied buildings (see plates 51 
to 13) will b<* erected for this purpose in the central site marked IU in the .general 
plan (plate No. 1); chemistry, physics and physiolog:v> will rK«*ui)y tin* hiiihlingH 
marked (a), (h) and (c) resiicctivoly, and botany amJ z<x»h)g>' s(?parat(' Htf)ri(*s of that 
marked (d). A fifth lal>«*ratorj' for anatomy will be erected on site No. 13, The 
buildings propfjscd for the various laboratoiies are the n'sult of the most careful 
consideration, and every effort bas been made to pnxluce a typ<i which is econoini- 
‘ cal, suitable to the climate of Lower Dongal, and in aooonlance with in/slern ideas of 
laberatmt construction. In their general character they n^semble tin; new labora¬ 
tories recently erected at the Presidenej* Cdloge, Calcutta, whicli experience has 
already shemn to be convenient and well ventUate^l and ^cool, both in the hot 
weather and the rains. 
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Tho general plan of these buildings ornisists of two parallel series of rooms 
running from oast to west with a verandah along the whole length of the ^ south 
side. All the rooms where light is of fuiidaraencal importance are arranged on 
the north side, which has no verandah, and art* prtwided with large windows, 
reaching tt* tht« ctMlings and as broad and numerous as is consistent with the safety 
of tho structure. Numerous openings or doors cmmect the north st?rio8 of rooms with 
those on tint south, so that the building can be thoroughly ventilated by the southerly 
win<] that prevails during the hot weatlmr and the rains and bv the northerly wind 
in the cold weatlsir. (Certain rooms which are neci'ssarily large and occupied by 
large classes extend throughout tho whole lireadth of the building (60 feet), and are 
consequently exc<q)tioiially well ventilab'd ; in their case the north light is supplo'' 
merited by lighting from the nsif or from tlu» west or east side. Then) is no central 
passage, and rither iiassages have been eliminated as Far as possible, /fhis arrange¬ 
ment, vvliile it largely increases the area avaiialde for work without any correspond¬ 
ing increiist* in the cost of construction, leads tr) no inconvenience in practice, since 
only the threntn'H and rooms for large classes neerl independent access. 

The physical and chemical laboratories are provideil each with two theatres, 

acoommcxlatiug about 280 and l-'iO students, respectively, and the physiological, zoolo¬ 
gical and botanical Inboratorii's eueli with one tluvitre aoooinnuKlating ahout 180 students. 
Adjacent to tlie h'ctiire table of each of the theatres are tin* preparation riKinis. In 
the case of physics and chemisfr\ the two theatres have a common preparation room 
so us to avoid duplication of demonstration apparatus and to facilitate the work of 

the assistant dealing with lecture I'xpi'Hinents. The main lighting of the the.atres 
is usually from tin* north, but where this is not the case the lecture tables are 
illuminated from above. Oare has been taken to arrange the wintlows in such a 
manner that the th«*atr«‘s can lx* easily darken<*d for lantern demonstration. The 

I 

spaces under the galleries of the theatrics are so lighted as to he uvaiiahle for 
stoiH' accomuMKlntion. 'riu* flooring should U* thrmighont of patent stone or some 

similar material, whu'h should extend np the walls of the rooms to the height of one 
Coot. The internal design of the buildings should, for the sake of economy, he of 
the simplest charactor. ^ 

Water will bo obtaiiuxl from the University reservoir. As tin* town possesses 
no gas sup]>ly, a Maiistiold gas plant, suflicieutly large to manufacture gas for all 
the laboratories, must be provided ; the existing one in the neighbourhood of the 
Dacca College is too small for the purpose. Kleotric current will be furnished from 
the g*)ncrnl sourci* of electric supply. 

We have carefully considcrcil th«‘ plans proposed with a view to future 
devi'lopinents as well as to present necessities. The' ^^ience Department of the 
University is likely to grow, anti further daims may he made upon its resources 
the addition of hew colleges to the IJuiversity and by the.. devel<: 5 >inent of the 
professional departments. A generous, thcHigh not exttaVagant, estinMte has been 


^ A ^ 
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made of tlie floor Hpac<^ to be allotUni to those ('lasses whose nuinl'or is most likely to 
increase with the future growth of the University. 

The total cost of th(' laboratories, including apparatus, equipiaiutt, gas, water and 
electricity, is estiinatfsi to be alxail 1()|^ lakhs. With this sum eompU^tt^ provision has 
been made for tlm teaching up to a high standard, of fdiysies. chemistry, physhs 
logy, botany, zoologjf and anatomy, to tlu* students of six Arts oollog(«s and of the 
m(*dical and engineering departments. This amount may app(»ar small, if gauged by 
Knropean or even Indian standards. Imt a very laig(* <H‘onomy n'snlts from the systtnu 
of common laboratories, and w<* have no roasmi to fear that we havt' been niggardly 
in onr proixisals for this important dc'jwrtnu'iit of the University. 

The astronomical ftart of the course in mathematics will retjuire^ for its 
eflicient illustrathn) a small observatory in wdiich students nmy learn the use and 
adjustment of ordinary astnaKHiiical instrutneutH. Provision has been, made in the 
estiniati's for a simple biiibling for this pnt'iHise. 

(K Tin' University and college buildings w'ilt contain a number of halls 
and largi' r<Hans amply suflicient for examination puiposes, and no difliculty will 
be expt'rienced from this point of vi«'w In conducting examinations on the gimeral 
system indicate*! in t'hapter IX. Fi»ur hundrt'd desks and seats for use in 
examinations are availabb* in the Daccii U«illegi>, and an ‘a«Ulitinnal '((M) should he 
provided. 

7. A project for founding a museutn at Dacca for the' custiNly nml <>xhibition of 
th(' historical and arcliR'oUigical treasiiiHiS, in which the suvrciunding country is rich, 
has for some time past l»een adv(»cat(*d by prominent ri'sidi'iits *if the district, and has 
m(;t witli favourable considf'rftion on the (mrt of tin' (lovernnieni. A temporary 

museum has been established in tlu^ Secretariat building for the custody of a number 
of valuable ol>jects which hav(‘ been colleott'd during the past few years. Assurances 
have been given that, if suitable museum btiildiiifpt an> providfHl and a guarante(5 for 
careful management secured, many obji'cts of great intt'rest and iiiijjortance, images, 
coins, pictures and dtxiunients, will be preserntf'd or lent to tin' museuin. Such a 
museum would form a nuiSt valuable addititm to the t'nivi'rsity, and we reoomnnuid 
that its managetnent should Im* entrusted to a coinmitt<»«t cornfSMod of members of the 
University and other pt'rsons inier«*sted in historical arnl arclia'ologtcal rest>arcb. 

There exist within the L-niversity site two buildings whhdi »nay very approfiriati'ly 
be used for the purpose of an historical inuseuni. TlnnV history is considerable 
intercNRt. In 1765 Lieutenant Swinton caim* to Dacca as representative <if tine Kast 
India Company and took over charge of the Dewani from the then Naib-Nazim. Nawab 
Jassrai Khan, who vacated the palace in the feni; and ultimately t<K)k up his residence 
in buildings erected for tbt^ purpose at Niintidi, where he bad an ext(msiv<r garden. 
Bkre. he and his five* successors lived in some state for nearly thr 4 «e'^aarterH of a 
century, watched by a detachment of the CtmipanyV sefKO^s who W(*r(' quarti'rud 
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oppociiti} the eaciterii gateway. In the year 1843, when the last Naib-Nazim, Oaziaddin 
Hyder, died without children, the Company’s Govrernment took possession of the 
buildings, which were subsequently sold by auction. They wer# mostly palled 
down by the purchasers ; but two buildings—^the Baradari, a hall in which the 
Naib-Nazinis used to give parties, and the western gateway (sunnountwl by a fairly 
large room)—still remain. Tln^y are worth preserving, and, if they are put into 
gorid repair and the space round them cleared ,of encumbering rubbish and small 
buildings, tin^y will make a very pleasing and suitable museum. They are situated 
immediately to the south of the Dacca (Jollege and convenient to the main avenue. 
Phot(graphs of tlx* gateway are given in platt< No. 35. 

H. In place of separate museums in conm^ctiou with the Itotanical and zoolo¬ 
gical laboratories and a mustuim of g(>ologieal specimens for migineering students, a 
large natural history museum, for the use hotli of the students and of the general 
public, shouhl 1)0 established. It should Ix' equipp<xl with general colh^ctions as 

well us with collections spttcially designed for scientific study, and it should specialize 
in the flora anti fauna of tlu» nuighbourhotxl. 'Phe Science Department of the 
University should b^^ tmeouraged to make these Itwal colloctions, which should become 
an important aiul ustdul feature of the museum. The senior University Professor of 
Zooltgy or Botany should be in charge of the mustjum, and a junior proftissor should 
be curator for each ^subject. A separate curator, of tlu* status of a demonstrator, 
will bo rotjuired for the general charge of the museum. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Arts and Solanos: Peas and Sohoiarships. 

Fms. 

Thk foPH payable to tho Unjvoraity by atudcntu and f(rB<iuatoa will ooiupriad 
entrance or under|n*aduat<>s' rogiatration feea. tuition feea, examination feet, 
Hrraduatoti’ rejnstration feea, and hoatel feoK. The laat three iteina are dealt with 
in Ghaptera IX, XXIV and XllI, reapt'ctivuly. The entrance fee ahould bo at the 
rate of Hs. 2 aa in tho Galentta ITniveraity. There renminH for conaideration the 
important aubject of tuition feea. 

2. The Dacca ('ollof^e hn'iea f<otH from undorjirradiiatea at the rate <}f Uh. 6 
a month, and the .Iafj;aunath lN)lh>jp* at the rat<‘H of Us. t in tho interinodiate and 
Uh. 5 in tho Hoiiior claaoea. Tlu' Dacca Coi!<^o feoa are low. having regard to tho 
character of tho inHtitution, and projKiaalM f4ir raiaing them were under uonaidcration 
at the time that the present (hnnmitti'c was Appoint<‘d. We suggi^st the following 
Vatcs;— 

Dacca and N('W (’fdh'gt's—Us. (> in tlie junior and Us. 7 in tin* senior olusses ; 

Jagannath and Muhammadan (^dlegcs—Us. 4 in tho junior and Us. 5 in the 
senior olnssiis. 

This gives an all-round excess of Us. 2 in the two ooll<‘g<*K first named. I'ho 
Jagannath ('ullege is intended for poorer studtmts, and the cost of its staif, oomparc'd 

with the number of pupils, will be much sinalh'r than in the other collegHs. The 

second argument does not apply in the case of the Muhammadan College, in which tin* 
cost of the staff will be high, amounting to Us. 1.3-14 a month [Mir student, as 
compared with Rs. H-12 in the Jagannath and Rs. 12-4 in tho Dacca Oolh'ge. Hot 

the need for encouraging higher education ammig Muhammadans has he(*n so fully 

recQgnizod, and the poverty of many Muhammadan students wlio 8(*ek i^ducation is so 
great, that we are of c^nioii that fees in the Mafaaininadan Colh>ge, in spite of its 
more expensive at^, should Im kopt at the low level the Jagannath Colh*g(*. 
Moreover, in view cn the inter-collegiate system, tho argument frrnn staff need not be 
’ pnMied to extremes. 

We consider that, having regard to the great advantages that wilt ho offers*! in 
the new University and to the increased expendituic which tlu^y will entail, g(*m>rat 

t 
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fees fihoald be levied in addition to college fees; but that these supplementary fees 
should be fixed at morlest rates which will not infringe the cardin&l principle laid 
down by the Government of Bengal—that the scheme for the new University ought 
not to involve any such additional cost to the students as would discourage thpm 
from taking full advantage of its facilities. After mature consideration we recommend 
the following rates ;— 


.lunior course— 

III Arts •»* ••• 

In Scionoo .i. 

Senior course— 

In Arts ... 

In Scionci* 


Rs. 




For post-graduate courses there will be no oolb;ge f>*‘H, and w« suggest that the 
University ftu' for these courses should be fixed at the rate of Its. 10 for Arts and of 
Rs. 12 for Science. 


Fee rates in special and professional colleges and ilepartmonts are discussed 
in other chapters of this report, and an estimate of the annual income, which will be 
derived from fees of all descriptions, is given in Appendix VIII. 


Soholarshlps. 

« 

3. We referred the question of scholarships to a sub-committee selected from 
among the members of the General Committee, and the following paragraphs are based 
on their suggestions. 

-1. General Government Sekolarehips .—Under tin* gi^neral scholarship system of 
the Government of Ihmgal, junior scholarships tenable for the two years of the inter¬ 
mediate course arc awardivl on the results of the matriculation examination^ of the 
Calcutta University, and senior scholarships tenable for the remaining two years of 
ilie uudcrgi'aduate omusi; on the results of' the interraiHliate examination. Since the 
Calcutta matriculation examination will serve Dacca as well as Calcutta, students 
desiring to enter the former University will have the same opportunity of gaining 
juni(T scholarships as students seeking admission to a college afiiliatt'd to the latter 
and no spt^cial arrangements need therefore be made. 

.5. A certain number of senior scholarships must be prqyided ior students passing 
the intermediate examination of the Dacca University, ami a gumeral rule should be 
laid down that, subji'ct to the limit of thu annual grant made by the Government for ' 
the purpose, these and all other sohotarabips^ should be awarded by the Oounoil under 
conditions which should . l>e presoribed in the University regulatimis. 
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The ntleR of the laU* Goveniment of Eastern IVeigal and Assam make 
provision for the award of AH senior Government scholarshi|>s (6 at Rs. 8ft and 87 
at Rs. 80). These scholarships were distributed among the five divisions of ths 
province, and, subject to this distribution, weiv awarded to successful candidates in 
the intermediate examination of the Galoutta ITniversity in order of merit. We 
suggest that, witbcHit inti^rfering with this provision, 20 senior scholarships should 
l>e awarded in the Dacca Dnivecsity. ft at Rs. 8ft and 1ft at Hs. 80. They should 
be divided Iwtween the candidates ft)r the interniediatt' examination in arts and in 
science proportionately to the number of candidates who pass, and they should Im 
BwardtHl to successful candidates in order <»r merit without territorial limitation. 
Henior scholarships gained in tin* (.'alcutta or Dacca Uiiivei*sity sluiuhlI h.> tenable in 
either University. Evei-y senior scholar studying in the Dacttn Univerwty should he 
required to r»»ad for honours. 

6. Knc<»urag«‘ment of post-gradunti' study will be an important feature of the 
Dacca University, and a reasonable number of scholarships, teiml>h> for two yt^ars, 
should he provided to enable meritorious students to avail themselves of tin* oppor¬ 
tunities that will lie afiVinb^i by the seminar system to work ff»r the M.A. <iegree. 
We suggest ton seholarsliips. each of the value of Us. HO. They should be award¬ 
ed annually by the (’ouneil the n'comtnetidaiion of the (ienernl Ibwrtl of Htudics. 
The awanl should bt> confined to students who have taken their degree in tint Dmma 
University, and they sh<»nld be tenable only in that University: honours students 
should alone he eligible for them. The full number of scholarships should b«« awarded 
only in case the (>>uncil is satisfied that there are at least ten students who arc of 
(Suificieiit merit to be i)ost-gi*aduaie scholars. A careful observance of this principle 
will cause the honour of holding post-graduat«> scholarships to he priaiMl even more 
Uian the {stcuniary advantag< . 

At the time of the awaril of post-gnuluate scholarships, the Ooiincil should elect 
a scholar to be the Dacca scholar of the year. He should chfjsen as being the 
most distinguished student, and, unless there is a student who is markedly above the 
standard of the rest, the scholarship should remain unallotted. 'I’he Dncica scholar 
should receive an extra enuJuTiicnt of Rs. 10 a month. 

7. We have already recommended, in (’hapter V’lII, the grant of a certain 
number of research scholarships : these will complete tin* graduate systom of Govern¬ 
ment scholarships in the Arts and Scitmcc Dopartiuents. Pr^iposals relating to 
scholarships in special and prob'ssional colh;gos and <le{iartiiients an^ made in the 
chapters conoemt)d. 

4 • 

Ftios are payable monthly in advance, and sch(4arshi) s should be paid on the 
same. system; delay in their ) a}rnient, such as oconrs not infrcsjuently at present, 
.involves great hardship upon students. 

g. SfeetaX Chvemmewl Sch^larAtpt for Muhonmodam H%d Backmrd Clams. —'I'hn 
Geremmcmt of Eastern Bengal and Assam granted 18 senior scholarsfaips sfieeislijr' 

,, ■ 18 
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fur MuhammadanH, 6 at Ra. 15 and 6 at Rb. 10 a month. Theue Bcholar* 

HhipB may bo loft for competition in collogoH outaide Dacca, separate arrangements 
being made fur the now University. Muhammadan students will Ite eligible equally 
with all other students to compete for open scholarships, and any further encourage* 
ment should take the form of monthly stipends. The holders of these stipends 
should not be designated scholars, since to give them this title would detract from 
the academic honour attaching to the general University scholarships. Wo suggest 
that a sum uf Rs. 800 a month should be allotted for distribution in this form to 

Muhammadan students in the senior classes of the Ai*ts and Science Departments. 
The distributii>n, including the detennination of the amount (which should not 
exceed Hs. 20 a month) of the stipend in each case, should be made by a special 
committee consisting of the V'ice-Chancellor, the*. Principal of the Muhammadan 
College and the two nominated members of the governing body of that college. 
We do not make similar projtosals for junior sti})ends b€M.*au8e these must be granted 
on the results of an entrance examination common to the two Universities and 

cannot be calculated separately for Dacca. 

One senior scholarship of Rs. 15 is provided for backward classes in the Kastem 
Hengal and Assam rules. We suggest that this scholarship shouhl be retained for 
students reading in the Calcutta University, and that for the Dacca University a 
sum of Us. 40 a month should he awarded by a special sub-committee composed of 

the Vice-Chan cel h>r and two members appointed by tin? Council, in stipends of 

not more than Us. :£0 to deserving students of backward classes. 

Three law scholarships of the value of Rs. 10 are provided for Muhammadans by 
the Eastern Bengal and Assam rules. Two of these should be awarded to graduates, 
of the Dacca, and the remaining one to a graduate of the (Calcutta, University. They 
should be tenable in either University. • 

1). /'"'ree Studentships .—In accordance with the general Government system, eight 

free studentships are allotted to the Dacca College. We consider that in the new 
University the grant of free studentships should be confined to the colleges specially 
intended for ptK»n‘r stud<mts, and we propose 18 for <mch of the Jagaunath and 
Muhammadan Colleges. Free studemtships should be allotted by the governing bodies 
of th(! two collegtts to meritorious and pdbr students; it should be open to them in 
any case to give half remission to two students instead of full remission to a single 
student. The fn^ student s^'stem should be confined to undergraduate classes. 

10. Prises. —An annual sum of Rs. 501) should be aQotted to the University for 
prixes. I'lie Council should fix the number and value of prizt^s, and should award 
them on the recommendation of the General Board of Studies. They should be few 
in number in order that a University prise may be regarded as a great distinction. 

11. Endoument BdtolarAips^ Prws^ .eto, —A list of the scholarships, prizes and 
medals, which have bi^n endowed by private munifioetace in coimecti^ with ^the 
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Dacca CollegCi is given on psges 9Hii-934 of Part II of the Usleudar of the iJalctitta 
University for the year 1912. The oouditions attached to these l»enefactions should 
be revised to suit the new conditions, after consultation with tho donors or thoir 

representatives. • 

Three senior scholarships of th<? aggregate value of Us. 42 a month in each year 
have l^een allotted to Eastern Bengal and 8yUiet from tho Mohsiii Fund. We 

recommend that in lieu of three soholai*shit>s a sum of Rs. 84 a mc»nth should be 

distributed in the form of stipends to Mulianuuadnn studtMits of the siuiior classes 

by the same committee that will distributi^ the (jovormm'nt Muhammadan stiptmds. 
The Director of Public Instruction, in making tlie anauai allotment to coUegt^s from 
the Mohsiu Fund for the maintenance of pwr students, sltould assign li lump sum 

to tho Dacca University, which should be devotcKf mainly to Btip(?nd% tor junior 

• 

students. 

12. Our Muhainma<lan colleagues consider that tho spi'cial facilities provided Cor 
Muhammadan students in the shape of eoholarshij)*^, stipends and free studentships 
are insuftici^nt for the requirements of the Muhammadan oommuniiy. But any 
proposals to extend tho eleemosynary system beyond the limits we have suggested 
would raise general questions of great iuii ortanco common to the whole province, 
and as such would appear to be beyond tho scoi>e of our functions. 
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Residential System. 

In spito of till* jpfi’owinff n^eognition of the value of the reaidential ayatera, the 
octiinl acooniTiKKlaticni hitherto pntvided in Indian UniveraitieB ia ainali compared with 
their reqnireinentH, and the new Univeraity will not'fulfil ita puiTJOK' unleaa it makea 
HO prreat an advance aa to nmouiii to a change in kind rather than iii degree. 
conaidor that all atudeiita n<tt living with parenta or duly authorized guardiana should 
rcaidf! in colhige, and W(' have includi'd in our plana and eatimatea accoininociation 
Hufiicicnt to (‘iiahle ('ifect to he given to thia principle. 

!2. No atiidi'nta’ iiieaaea or non>collegiate hoatida should he periiiitted to exist in 
connection w'itli tin* new Univeraity ; even the {s'riniaaion to live with an authorized 
guardian must he carefully regulated and c«)ntrolled, since laxity in this respect may 
easily defeat tin* ohj(>ct of the n^aidentinl ayatein. A stiidtMit should not be pt^nnitted 
to join a college and l)ecoim* a ineinher «)f the University until tin* (|uostioii of his 
residence has been settled. Residence except in his own home should he allowed 
«mly on special conditimis ; tin* student must In* expr<*8sly confided to the care of 
the jn'rson with whom he is to reside ; the latter, having been intervi«*wed hy the 
college authorities ami approv<*il as a fit and suiialde guardian, must formally 
assume charge and rcsponsihility. In a*lmitting students preferenm* should he 
given up to the limit of aceommodation to those who intimd to resale in college, 
h’ears have been «u>t<'rtaine<l tliat the exp<*nse of residing in hoahds will he so great 
us t«> deter students of average nn'ans from entering the University. If the proposals 
imale iti tin* pr(‘sent chapter commend themselves to (lovernment, these tears will 
prove grotindless, ami inau* hut the very poorest will exis^rience any difiiculty owing 
to the expiMiae of hoatol life. For this class acholarahips and free studentships should 
he })rovid«‘<l, and private lilu'rality should lx? called into play. 

H. Tin* following statement compares the nuuilno- of students, including medical 
atudtmts, in each of the four Arts collegt*s with tin; proposed residential accommodation : 




Total. 

Iti residence. 

Dacca (Jollege 

• • • t 

660 

540 

New College? 

• « • 

540 

400 

Jagannnth Chdh'ge 

• • • 

... f>40- 

.540 

M uhaintnndan College 

• • • 

... 520 

220 



2.060 

1.500 
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8t.adent8 tif the iRlamio Stadte« DopartiiKmt have not lK)on oiitoml hi the above 
statement. Residence in the Mnhainmadan (College will lie o|>imi tt> them as fiwly as 
to stndents of arts, science and medicine, hut they will very ofitMi belong to a some¬ 
what different an«i potirer class. P<M>r uimlrasah stuiieuts ar»* not infriHiuently housed 
and supported by charitable fan-siais under the “ .jagfir ” system, and o<Mise<iuently 
many will not be able to live in college. It will be the duty of tht‘ authorities of the 
Mahanunadan College to see that those who live, in jagirs <»r otherwist>. outside the 
odh^, are properly l(M)ked after by responsible jsnsons. For tli»< .lagnnuath (hillego 
a comparatively large non-residential margin lias been left ; should it pnive possible to 
make this margin narrower, further h(»Bt.el auoommiKlaiion should Ik» provided. We 
attach the utmoat importance to the principle that as large a proportion *of students 
as possible should be in residimw*, sinci* it is only on such stuibmts lliat the full 
benefits of University life can be conlernsl ; in each college additional hostel aooom- 

imidatiou should from time to time be providt'd to the fullest («xtent to which it can bo 

utilizeil. Arrangmuents fi»r providing the additional aceonmmilation slnmld Im' flexible 
and should admit of the grnu] ing uiub'r one college of hostels of diflerent tytsis. 
Thus, in the opinion of many, the various missionary .ageneies liavt> found their nuwt 
valuable sphere of work in conmH.'tion with hostels, and there is no rtsison why a 
missionary bcxly should not conduct a hostel under tin* auspices and authority of a 
ccfllege. In the same way new hostels may be estublislnsl for siw^iial classes or 
may be to all. Unless such variety is possible, oiiportunity for meeting the 

growing demands which the widening ternkuieies of Indian thought are creutin 
will not exist, or at all events will n4>t fully exist, in the future. 

4. We hav(* adopted the small dormitory systiun for collegia hostels, In 
designing new buildings we havi* pnivided nH>ms to contain four students—the 

ar!*aiig;funeiii obtaining in the Dacca Colh'ge—and in adapting existing Imildings we 

have kept as near as possible to the sunn* figure. 'I’be dormitory r(M»m in the 
ordinary course is UH«id for private study, and it should net Cimtain nmn' than ji few 
students. Kach college will lmv<* one or mon* commen-nKuns for the use ef> both day 
scholars and resident students. Furniture should bo providtsl on a nuKlest scale, 
and we ,havc framtjd an estimate (tfide Apiiendlx IX) based »mi that suppliiHl 
in ‘the Dacca Colb^j. iSonie members of the teaching staff must reside in each 
hostel and be responsible ftir its inanageinent. Provision lias berm inade for quarters 
for such sujicrintendents, Kuropr^au and Indian, marn<^l and bachelor, according to the 
requirements of tmeh hostel. Details an* shown in the plans of the various <*i)llegi<s. 
It is essential for the maiutenancs' of discipline thift hostels should be Incked up at 
night: they have therefore either been bicatiHl on the second storey, or have, been 
provided with barred windows and an entrance which may be cUsuhI. 

Dining resans and kitchens sufficient for the whole nantlnDr <»f resident students 
have been provide for each ccdlcge. The dining rooms for Hindus arc <iesigned sc 
that students may sit in rows (Ui the floor in accordance with^ existing cusi«*iii. Light 
partitions may be erected where necessary to separate diflerent eai-tcs. A .strip ot 
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(lp*ound round both dining room and kitchen ghould be cemented, and every precaution 
should bo taken to secure cleanliness. Muhammadan students are accustomed to sit at 
a table, and a large dining ball, sufficient to accommodate all the students, is provided 
for the Muhammadan (Jollege somevrhat on the model of a college hall in an English 
University. There will be rows.of long tables for students, a high table for professors 
at one end of the rerun, and a table for graduate students at the c^her. 

5. It will greatly benefit college and Uhiversity life if young graduates 
studying for the Master's degree or engaged in research work reside in college 
and take i»art in its affairs. We have therefore made provision for a certain 
number of rooms for graduates and junior assistants in all colleges. Post-graduate 
students may take their meals with the others ; but separate messing accommodation 
should, whore possible, be arranged for junior assistants. Residence in cdlege 
should be optional for all graduates; but where a junior assistant is required to 
take part in the general care of the students, it may be made a condition of his 
appointment that ho should live in college. 

6. ('onvemient arrangements cannot be made to receive Naraasudras and others 
of the lower castes in the general hostels, and it is to be feared that this difficulty 
sometimes stands in the way of their receiving University education. Wo therefore 
propose that an extra hostel should be attached to the Dacca College, and that it 
should bo uso<l, if this be found desirable, for the accomnuKlation of a special caste 
or castes sueli as the Namasudras. A large building to the north-east of Govorn- 
ment House (No. 2.‘l on the g(»mual plan) can b<' readily converted into*a well- 
oquipped hostel. It will contain 32 r<x)ms for students; most of these will accom¬ 
modate <mo student only, but some are larger and may be used for young graduates, 
or for two or more students, should extra accommodation be needed. Two dining 
rooms, a common-room, three prei)aration rooms, and a library are also provided. 
Quarters should bo erected for a superintondmt, who should bo a professor of the 
Dacca Collegt), to the east of the main building. 

7. Each college will be responsible for the management of its own residential 
arrangements and for the enforcement of discipline in its hostels. Crenerol regulations 
dealing with matters of cardinal importance in which uniformity is desirable should' be 
made by the University, and suhjpot these, each college should make its own 
rules. 

8. No rent is at present charged to students for hostel accommodation in 

either the Dacca or the Jagannath College. Witji a view to afford every 
encouragement to the adoption of the residential system in the new University 
we recommend that the existing Dacca practice should be continued, and that 
students should be permitted to live in college vrithout payment of rent. This 
conoossion is a great rnie ; but we that the Government will he prepared to 

grant it, in view especially of the cauticiir cmitained in their l^soluticm iq[>pointing 
the present committee, against increasing the cost' of education to student** 
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A ohargo should be made tom'arda the expenditun* incurred in hoatela Cor 
aerrants, apke^lT of {umiture and of kitchen and dining utenatla, Hghtii^i water, 
aanitary arrangementa and medical attendance. A monthly of Ua. 2-8, payable 

throughout the year, will be rf^aaonable. 

9. In the Dacca (!?olh>ge Htudents manage their own incasing. The aiipcrin- 
tendent of the hostel appoints a iiiessing clerk and a staff cooks ami servants; 

and every month two of their nuiuluM* are appointed by the students to supfwviac the 
purchase, cocAing and serving of the f«sxl. At the end of tho mouth tho aggregate 
cost of servants, food. «.‘tc., is divided among the inetnbei-s of the mess. This system, 
which has been found to work well in practice, should he retained. Grei^ter «lifficalty 
is exporienc(?>d. especially In the case of pwr students, iu providing tho light refresh- 
luent which is taken on rising ami at alxmt four o’clock. ^ Some iniprovenumt might 
be eftected iu this n.'spect by (^stablisliing a resp«'Otable p(*rson as a retail purvoy»»r in 
a shop in the Uiiiversity |>reoincts. who would send round imm to the colleges to sell 
various kinds of light f(H.«l. W'e suggest the ac(|uisition fur this purpose, and 
also for the aocomnicnlatIun of a b^iokseller, of two sho]>s i»n siti‘ N«>. 8. It will 
be neci.'ssary to make bettm* provisi«in than exists at present for the supply of 
go(Kl milk to students at a reasonable price. The establishment of a Univt^rsity 
niarkid has boon suggeste<l; but we think that it will be better to utilisso existing 
markolK, wliicb sliould be improved and watched with some vigilance. A iniiiiicipal 
market within easy reach «)f the University would be of gri'at advantage. 


JO. It will be incumbtmt on the University to provide aih^quate imHlIoal attend¬ 
ance and ndiof for tlu> very laige number of students wh<J will be in resilience. 
Tho Uauina disixMisary (No. 14 on the general plan), which is no longm* requirtnl for 
tho purjKisc for which it .was built, will make a very convenient hospital for tho 
University. The rooms will accommodate 14 patients, leaving one part of the building 
to serve, as a lUspeiisury, Tin* coinpouml Hliouhl be (extended iij) to tin* railway linn, 
and a small ward for infectious cases, two cook-houses and (piarters for servants will 
be built. The hospital will be in the immeiiiate chargi; of a Sub-Assistant Surgeon, 
for whom ijuarters already exist. Ajiait from the cmitraJ dis|M*nsary a small stock 
id medicines, under the cbargi* of a coinpoumh.'r, should be kept in each of tJie 
princit>al collt*g** lujstels. 


The University Professor f>f PJiysical Education (tee Chai>ter XV) will he in 
general charge of the arrangmiients for imHiical relief. Hi* will be hel|)ed by two 
Aaaiatant Sutgeons, who will visit the hostels daily, and by the Sub-Assistant Surgixm 
in oliargi> of the hospital. 'I'lie Assistant Suigirons may be allowed private pVactico 
and one of them might also be appmnted to lecture in materia medica to the imxiical 
students.of the University. For estimatr:^ of initial and recurring cost, see Atmeiidiocs 
and X. 


13. In order that a University may became a residential institMthai, teachers as 
veil an students must live within ti and And there the interest and occupation of 
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their <layH. At preeent Home proCeHsore after they leave the lecture room take little 
intereHt in their collegia and pay little attention to their studonta. ‘The Hyatem—the 
lack of all that makoR For an innpiring corporate life—>not the teachorH, ia to blame 
for thiH state of affairH. W<5 proj)OHe that a large proportion of the teachers should 
liv(» within the procinctH of the new University; that every encouragement should be 
given to them Ut associate with one another and to take a common interest in 
Univttrsity affairs ; and that their duties should fixtend to all aspects of student life. 

12. 'rhere are 1.5 houses built for Europeans within the area prc^Kised for the 
University, a few of which are large enough for two families. Including the 11 sets 
of quarters which exist or are t<» be constructed in connection with collegi' hostels, 
and tiu' houses to Ite built for the Principal and one of the professors of the (College 
for the w<dl>tr>-d<> (jlasses. the total t>i'ovision will amount to 19 sets of married and* 
13 sets of unmarried quarters. 'Phis will suffice for the accommodation t»f the Indian 
Educational Service ami other European officers, who will number 38, ineliiding all 
•lopartimuits of instruction and niliuinistration. It is not necessary to provide for 
the full number, since some officers will always bo on leave, and some whose families 
are away will prehu* to live togi'tln^r rather than to mnintain separate establishimmts. 
We have not attempted tr) assign houses to the various colleges of the University, 
since the arrangement must vary according to the convenience of the inoment. All 
matters coniutcted with the allotment of houses should !*<• settle<l by tli<> Vice-('han> 
otdior, and tjfficors will be exismted to live in the houses whicii are apportioneil to 
th<un. 

Six of the houses are at present occupiMi during a portion of the year by 
Memlrers of the (’ounoil and officers of tin? head-quarters staff of the (TovjTninent of 
Bengal. If they are oonvertetl tt) tin* us«* of the University, other Jiouses must J)e 
providisl for these officials. In any t?vent it will be necessary to build, since there are 
not sufficient houses br>tli for the University and the Government; this being so. we 
trust that the Government will give full eonsideration to the paramount importance of 
housing the staff in the iimncdiati^ neiglibourlnxKl of the colleges, and will permit the 
existing buildings to bo uswl by the University, ifonstructlng new residences, for their 
own use. 'Pin? area known as the Park, which lies east of the Hamna between the 
northern section of the civil station and thi' new Governnn*nt House, would appear to 
be tin* most appropriate site for th»*ae rosidenoc-s. We may point out tbat if this 
scheme were not. ailopted, the advantagOH which are connected with the grouping of the 
Univt'rsity buildings in a single and well-defined area would bi? lost, and that future 
extensions would have to be carried isit to the disadvantage equally of the University 
and of the civil station. 

■ 4 . 

13. IVovision must also U? made for residence within the University of 9 
considerable proportion of the Indian members of the staff. It is ncE necessary to 
provide h>r all of them, as many would prefer to live in the town. We consider 
that it will suffice for the present, it quarters are made available fw 40 officers 
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of the Provincial Educational Service and 15 of lower grade. Thia proviaion has 
been made in the plana and eatimatea in the form of ejuartera attacln^l to hostels 
and of existing and new buildings. Here again it must be taken as a oonditirai cd 
service that an officer must reaide in a house that has been allotted to him. 

Seven houses are reservtMl for European subordinates, including officers of the 
Engineering C’oUege and school and of tin* administrative staff; of those five have 
already been built in a double row* north of the comfsatiid of the Engineering tJolb^ii. 

14. To the offiw're wlio rtfsido in the Lniversity duties will ho aHaigned whioli 
will take up much of their time and (‘nergy. In addition to a full share of class 
work they will be reipiirt'd to bx)k after the sports and social life <»f ,tbe students* 
they will be expi*ctiMl to exercise a more detailed auiisM'visioii ovt*r thi^nlf' and they 
’will be able to meet them in nuire intimate relationship than has hitherto l>een 
practicable. These conditions may involv** work at any hour tif the day, and ^will 
render the life of a professor mon* arduous thau has hitherto been the rub*. 'Phis 
new ImrdiMi should be accompanied by a new* privib*ge; an«l the most appropriate 
reocgnitioii will, in our opinion, be the extension of the present rules regarding free 
quarters to cover all members «»f the staff who reside within the University. Wo 
therefore strongly rocomineud that n<» rent should be charged for the residences 
provided in accordance with the proi>osals made? in this chapter. 
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Tick Indian UnivtjvBitios (yommiHaion very truly observ^nl that Indian siudentB are 
rarely guilty <»f diwirder. but that they need cdtwe and friendly auperviBion. The 
residential arrangenientH described in the last chapter will greatly facilitate the grow'th 
of an intimate n^lationship l»etween teachers and students and will jK'rniit of a regularly 
organized tutorial system. We suggest that arrangements be mnd«‘ on the following 
general lines :— 

* (1) A house tutor should be appointed by tin* J’rincipsd of the college for every 

50 undergraduates in residence. 

(2) Ah far as possible, a tutor should have the students residing in a compact 
bbxik of nMtnis under his charge. 

(5) It will be the duty of the tutor so to guide his students tlmt they will 
dmivo the fullest benc'fit of which they ar»> capsible, fn>m the opportunities 
which the University will at.ord. Mo must therefore know them indivi-. 
dually and make himself readily accessilde tr> them, taking an interest in 
tln'ir stndic's, sports and other pursuits. 

(-4) The tutor slioubl visit the rooms of his students at regular intervals, and 
should ap[)oiiit a time and plac«' at whitdi any <»f his students nuiy se^ 

^ him. 

(5) All applications ngarding b*ave, studies, etc., should la* presented to tfiie 

tutor in the Krst instance. 

(6) A register should be kept by tin* tutor showing the ixscasions on which 

he has visited hiif students, ami on which they have come to him : this 

register shoubl bo inspt^ctetl by the Principjil. ^ 

(7) 'Phe tutor should keep a terminal register regjinling his stmlents, in which 

particulars such as tin* following should bo entered :— 

(a) attendance at h'ctnrea (pitted (</) health, 

by the clerk fr<»m. the (e) participation in games, 

registers), (/) punishments, 

(A) colb'gt* examination resnlts, (^) reports of professors. 

(c) ooiuluct in hostel, | (.4) rt*marks of the tutor. 

.4 terminal report basial on these particulars shixild be sent to parents anJ g.iar- 
dians. These r(*poris will be prepared in tlm ccdlege (jrfAce, and should be submitted 

by the tutor to the Principal who will remark on them in any case in which h© 

thinks fit. ' . ' 
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The tutorial eyfitem can be carried out much more eaailjr and i^ciently for 
resident students than for those who lire in the town; moreover aU professors have 
not the focolties which would render them suitable for this tutorial work, and we 
doubt whether the staff of the cdleges will allow of the extension of the sohente to 
non-resident students. If, however, the authorities of any college find themselves able 
to arrange for such an exteiiston, the experiment should be tried. In the case of 
ncm-resident students, a terminal import should in any event be pn^pared i^nbodying 
such of the above items as the conditions will allow. 

2. The n^sponsibility for the inainteuanoe of discipline within a coll('gi> should 
rest primarily with the PrlnciiKil, wluwie ordeinj shmiUl be final exc«'pt in the case of 
an offence involving nisticntitai bey<md the end of the term or expulsioft. * The imnn- 
•bers of the committee differ in their views as to the proceijure to bti followed in 
dealing with sucli cases. Whilst the jnajority consider that a reference should l)e 
nuide to the governing body of tin* colb^', which should pass final ortiers upon it, 
a strong minority tJunk that t,h«* punishment should be infliotwl by the PrincijMil, wh(«e 
decision should be HiibjtHst to confirmation by the Vioe-(>han<ndlor. University teachers 
will exercise ordinary powers »>f <liHcipline in class rcKrtns and laboratories, ami shtnild 
report any grave case t)f misconduct to the Principal of the college. The gimeral 
control of conduct in the University mitside collegers, class realms and laboratories should 
be cxerclst'd by the Warden, tine executive assistant of tits Vtc«*-Uhnncellnr. All com* 
plaints of misconduct by or towartls stmleuts should Is? tnado to him, and he should 
have power to punish students by fine, infomiing the autUoritios of the (Ktlhtge in each 
case. Should the offence Is* a grave one, detnanding a In.'avier punishment, the- 
•ffender should l)e reported to the college authorities who should deal with him as- 
they think lit. Tim Wanlcii should als<» ket^p a careful watch U|m)h tins behaviour of 
students an»l should try by .ill means in his power to maintain a high standani <jf 
politeness and orderly c»^>ridttct amongst immihers of tin' University. 

3. Wci oonHid<*r that the following general principles should be observed with 
regard to attendance at h*c!lures :— 

(1^ attendance at lectures should be compulsory; 

(2) wilful failure on the part of a student to attend slnstUl be dealt with by 

his college as a tireach of discipline; 

(3) jK'rsistent abs^mti' without leave should entail forfeitun' of permissitm to sit 

the University exaininaticai ; 

(4) ct>llege nuthoriti<s< should injt grant leav(* of absence either from lectures 

or from the University without due cause and careful em|uiry; 

(5) if the number of abscnci^s, including authorized leave, amraints to over 40 

“ per C4?nt.. the student sbould l»e debarrwl frofu presenting himself at 

the examination, since he will not have receivwl a doe measure of Uni¬ 
versity training. 
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4. Th« wearing of cap ami gown or other distinctive University dress is an 
aid to discipline and an encouragenient to corporate feeling. The.dress of Hindu 
students dor^s not lend itself readily to distinctive treatment, and it docs not appear 
to he practicable to proscribe any kind of University uniform for undergraduates. 
The suli-coriirriittee for the Mnhammadun College I’ecommend that a uniform dress 
should be proscribed fr»r the muinbors of that college; in thtur case no special 

obstacle exists, and we think that the suggestion is a graxl one^ Graduates in 

residence should wttar tlu'ir gowns at all University functions and for lectures. 
'I'lie University and each of the collegi's should have its own arms, motto and colours, 
and a nniforin system ef celours for the various HiMU’ts should obtain throughout 
the collegiiS. 

.'i. \V«' do mit find it possible to lay down any genei'al ruh's or principles, 

regarding religious instruction and <ibservauce in the University. If a spontaneons 
demand arises on the part of any body of [Kirents, the University authorities will 

doubtless give it every ((onsideration. fn the Mubainmadan ('ollege the question is 
much simpliM', and tit** great desire of tlie Muhammadan community that due aUen* 
tion siioiihl b(« paid to religion can, we think, bi^ satisfied witliout any infringement 
of the (t.'irdinai principle of religions neutrality. The siib-coinmittee fur tin' Muham¬ 
madan College matle ciu'tain recommendations on this subject which may. in isir 
opinion, be uc’cepltul. They arc* as follows :— 

** Pray«‘r and r»f ligi oils obHervanc'e and instruction should be* compulsory for tiiosc 
boys wliosi' parents so wish, under regnlations to be* made by the govc*rning body 
of the college. A student sec'king admission to the collc*ge should submit a state¬ 
ment by his parent or guardian stating wbcctlic'r it is desired that he shoidd receive 
religions instriiction. attend prayers, and follow observanot.’S. 

“Sniijeot to the approval c.d' tiu' Principal, the governing body sbonld arrange) 

for religions instruction to b** given by the staff, tin* staff inolndiiig tin* professors 

of tin* Islamic Studies Ui'partmcnt. 

“Snbjcnit to the approval of tin* Principal, the governing bexly should appoint a 
memher of the stafi'. who is willing to undertake tin* duty, to In* the Dean of the 
college* fur the pur|M»si* of rc'gulntiug religions instruction and observances. * « 

** It will In* lor the governing bcHljiL to determine bow far these regulations 
should In* made* applicable to non-re^sideut students.” 

No Mnhammiidaii memlter of the^ staff should be required to give religious 

iustniciiou or tee siqx'rvise* ivUgious observance unless he so wisims; as, however, a 
oonsidcrabh* portion of the staff will In* engaged in the teaching of theologjr' and 

religion, no diftioulty is likely to be expeirieuoed in seouriitg voluntary instructors. 
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Physical Training. 

A RKHiDKNTiAi. University should so d**volop tin* luniy, thi* intolhjct und the 
characti‘r of its Htiultnits that tlu*y may lu*comc iiiimi in tin* fulloHt stMiso of the 

word, and the athletie aspect of UnivorHity lift* is thus an ohMUont of primary 
imjKJrtanfo. The University of Dacca, l>y rcahiwi of its coiniMictncHs and the ample 
spacN* availahh* for its use, will lx* in a v«*ry favourahh* position to orgunizi* a n^^ilar 
system of physical training; adapted to the needs, and desif^insl to improve the 
physique, of the general Isxly of students. The suli-comiiiitttDe on Studi*ntH’ Affairs 
have, in consultation with Dr. .1. H. (Jray, Physical Dirttetor of tin* Y. M. V>. A.. 

Calcutta, and advis(*r to the tiovernment Bengal on cpiesthms connecteil with 

physical education, worked oiit a scheiin* well sultisl to hM;al coinlitions, wliad) we 

have adoftted w'itlmut iinpc>rtant mcNlifieation. 

The seheine is hased up«»M the system in for«*e in the hxnling American Univer¬ 
sities, coiuhined with the ('Miversity und c:'»li(‘giate athletic organi/.ation e.haracteristic 
of Oxford and Oamhridge. Kverj’ studi'iit will receive iinlividnal ear<* and physical 
training appropriate to his needs aud constitution, and at the same time every 
encouragement \vill he given to nutdtKir games and spirts, ami to the Inuilthy rivalry 
of inter-collegiate an<l University coinp(;tiiionH. 

> 

At the heml of the departnient «»f physical isiucation will he n University 

professor, a medical officer with sfaiciat training in physical ilevelopmeiit. Dr. Cray 
lielievcH that a qualified officer could he olitained on Indian Kducational S(>rvie4* terms. 
If no one with tJie requisite training or ex|w*rience ••an lie procure«| from Kngland, 
it may be ntMiessary at the mitset to have n*course to Ainerif^a for an offirso* similar 

to those whfi preside over physical Klucation in Yale, Harvaitl and other Atiiericaii 
Universities. 

3. The first duty of the department will he the imnlical examination of 

students on becoming members of the University. The examination will Im* compul¬ 
sory for all freshmen, and will be carried out fiy the University profess*ir at the 
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beginning; of each year. Systematic recf»rdfi, which will be used both to regulate 
training and for atatistical purpoBea. will be kept of the mcasurenfentB of students 
and of the other roHults of this examination. Many students suffer fivmi ailments 
which, if taken in time, can be easily cured, but which, if neglected, tend to 
become chronic. For such the medical examination will bo followed by suitable treat¬ 
ment by the University medical staff. After the first ytrar medical examination will 
be voluntaiy, but it is believed that many htudents in ordj'r to test their dtivolop- 
ment will desin? to examined fx'rifMlically. 


4. The training of the student will have a theoretic.*d and a pr.ictical side. 
The th(>:>retic.'d instriietioii will l>o simph^ th<* rudiments of physiology and anatomy 
leading to an elementary knowledge of the hygiem- of the individual and community, 
anti some simple demonstration of *’ first aid Th(! course will comprise one lecture 
a we<‘k during the first two years, and a pa|>er will be set on tin? subject at idle 
intermediate examination. Failurt! to pass in this paper will not entail failure in the 
examination, but the stinhmt will be rt'quinsl to atttmd furtluM- courses and again 
to appear .at the examination, which h»‘ must pass before taking his dt*gre<!, at the 
end of the thinl or fourth year. 'I'he University proh>ssor will deliver the lectures, 
the studi'iits of ('Hcli yiair being divided into two sections : In* will thus give four 
lectures a w«'ek. 


!i. Fvt'ry resulent student will be retpiired, as the basis of his practical train¬ 
ing, to take at least one hour of approved physical ext'reise three times a week. At 
the outset it may not Im* pjssible t> (extend this compulsory principh* to non-resident 
stuilents. Both resident ainl n m-resident students will also lx? cnouragixj to t.ake an 
active part in cnilegt' and University athletic life. 


At the initial medical examination stiulents will be divided into the physically 
fit and unfit. Special exercises, of a themixuitic kind, will be prescribed for the latter 
class and will be continiusl. witlnnit ttther form of physitud e.xenrise iinh'ss specially 
pormitteil, until the stiulent is ciireil and passe-s into the main classes of tht^ physic” 
ally fit. For otlii'V students the compulsory e.nirse of.tlie Hrst year will consist 
mitindy of physical exercises of an tMlucative ami cirreetive character. In* addition 
the}' will ho encouraged to take a voluntary fiart in sfxirts and games. After the 
first year iht' student may select, for his three Innirs of compulsory training, any 
outdoor or indoor ext'rcise pr,>vided by the University or by his college. 


'I'he colleges will be responsible to the University for s«)cing that all their resident 

students take tlu'Se compulsory peri(xls of e.xercise. One* member of the ccAIege staff, 

arho takes an interest in athletics, will 'su|)t.>rvise the orgauizatiim tif the colleie 
gaine.s and will control the compulsory systetn, which,..may b»< based on reports 

presented by the students themselves, each student Iming provided with a weekly 
diary oanl on wliich to enter particulars of his daily exercise: at the end of the 

week he will deposit this card at tlve ccdle^ officjC. 
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6. Provision will l>o made for the following sports and paatiines:— 


Indook. 


Exercises, such as Indian {Single stick, etc. 

cluhs. (IjminHstios. 


0»»TI»OOK. 


(Cricket. 

Fives. 

Cross'oountry running. 

Football. 

Hadmiiituii. 

Swimming;-^ 

Hookey. 

Athletic sports. 

Riding. 

Tenuis. 



7. Indoor «*xt‘rci80H 

will cfMitrc in Urn gyumasitnu, iu 

which will also itc situatml 


the office of the University professor and his examinatiou r«K>in. 'I'ln* gymnasium 
(8e<> plate No. .'14} will cumprisf' a central hall of tin? dimensions 120 fee*! X 60 fi^et 
with a verandah along two sidt's 15 feet in width, and, along the t^her sides, 
tin' fuitraiice hall, the offices of tin- professor, the examination nsan, store rnoiriH, 
gallery, etc. ''FaciUtitw for washing and tihangiug will he. provided. The 
gymnastic apparatus, as is the rule in mod«*rn gymnasia, will be easily removabhs 
in ord<M‘ that the whole Ihwr Hjwce may he available for exercises. The educative, 
corrective, and therapeutic exercises will Ix' tmder the general control of the Univer¬ 
sity professor. A gymnastic instructor with assistants will he in immediate charge 
of the gymnasium. An dprn H[>iic<; will he available outside tlm gymimsium on 
which, when the weather p<}rmitH, physical ex<'rci8eH may take place. 

8. Each colleg<’ will have its «>wn playing-fields, ami the various forms of out- 
dcx>r aijjletics will he organize.*! on the basis of' eolh^ge cluhs, eompf*titions being 
arranged hetwexm various t*miuH within the college. Each club will select a team 
to repn'sent the colleg** in inter-collegiate and other matelies. 'Hie pr<»f*!8sor resptrti- 
stblc for the atldidids td the cedh'g*? will w'ork in conjunction with the c<tlleg«' clulw. 
A o<41egtf athletic asH<x^mtion will he formed, of which the professor in chargt' of 
games will lie the president, an<l tin' memherK wdll he th(> captains of the colh^e 
games. A University Athletic Ass(x;iatiou will he n?qnire*l for the control of Univer¬ 
sity grounds and equipment, for the uianagetneni of inter-collegiate and University 
matches, and for the selociion of University teams. The Wanleii. the University 
. profisssor of physical education, the cdllf^ professors responsible for games, and the 
«oaptains the University and o<dl6ge teams will he memliers, and the Principal 
of a odtoga should im appointed by the Vioe>CluuM^llor to act as president. 
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For cricket, footltall and hockey a [Tnivcraity and fifteen college grounds will be 
provided in the large aito, »hown on the ground plan of the Universily and in plate 
No. 2 : if necesHary, other grouiulH tnay Im* added on the adjacent land to the north, 

A pavilitni will he erected for the Univeraity, and several Hhe<ls for changing and 
for atoring itnpieinentH near the colh‘g«‘ gnmndn. There are niiniercMiK «ite« for tennis 
and hadtninton courts round all the colleges, and such courts may he made to 

any extent dosircMl. Although (.pportunities f<tr badftninton will be provided by way of 
relaxation, it slnnild not he regarded as a r.'cogniw'd Univei*8ity or eolleg«‘ sport. 
S('veral courts for liv«>8 will he huilt and will 1 h« under the control the Univer¬ 
sity Athh'tic Association. A running track for athletic sports will surround the 
University cricket and fiH>thnll ground. It will he managed hy the University 
Athletic Association but w'ill also he available to collegt>H for training ami ha*. 

competitions. lnter-colh*giat<' com]M*titions in athletic sports will Ite enconragiMl. 
Uolh'ge chihs will organise cross-conntry runs. Tanks vrili lu* improved to make 
them snitahle for swimming and the large tanks in the uompouiids of the Dacca 
and Mulininnuulan colleges will he fitt<‘d with diving apjilianees. etc. ; '^uirnniiiig and 
water-polo will la- eiieoiiraged. Stabling ami a riding master and a riding st'hool will 
he provided in contu'clion with the (Jol!eg<* for the well-to-do (’lasses, ami will also 
1)0 nsi'd lor the instruction of engineering students and for «)tln‘r University 

ptirposes. 

!>. Tin* University professor of physical I'dueatioii will control tin* nietileal and 
gymnastic stall’, A sUfM)rint(*iulent f«)r the gymnasium may he reeriiitcnl from the 
Army (lymunsium De))artment on a salary «)f Us. .‘WM) a tnontli ami fr<*e quarters; 
and two Indian otficers on Hs. 100 a month may he apitointeU to assist him. Tin' 
upkeep of the plnying-Belds ami other oiitiioor equipment, including the swimming 
tanks, will he a e.hargi* of the Warden, assisted by a groumiman on Us. ,’100 h 
month, with a subordinate* on Us. KM) nml a staff «)f mttlis. etc. We are advised 

that the grounds may he maintaineil most t>c<momically and elHciently l»y tin* employ¬ 
ment of motor lawn-mowe*rs fitted with rollers, for two of w'hich w«* are allowing in 
the estimates. 

4 

10. The playing-fields, gymnasium, etc., should ho maintained by tlu» Univer¬ 
sity: other exis'iuliture on gtimes slu)nld«he met l)y f«H*s. Kverj* im*mher of the 
University should he rt><iuired to contribute eight annas a month payable, like other 
fees, throughout tin* year. This subscription, which will yield an income of about 
Us. 1,600 a month, will be distributed lH*twtvn the University and the various 
collegi'S by the University Athletic Assmuation. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Social Life. 


Tiik «in which the fir»t touching iiml rouhtontial UnivtM'uity in liniia will 

(levchtp cannot ho precisely forctt»l<l. niul this is particiilnrly tru«i in 4h»' matter «if 
* social life. The University must he left gradually to work out its own social 
systfun. The utmost that can ho done at present is to provide opportunities for 
friendly intercourse and to micourage coimnon intellectual pursuits. 


2. Tht' Vice-(’hanci'llor should he the Inmd an«l centre of the stKu’al life of 
the UuiviMsity ami should ht* provided with a residence and a sum]ituniy allowance 
which will enahle him t<f ]KM‘f<»nn this duty in a suitahle fashion. A club for 
professors will h«* required, with a house containing a library ami reading room and 
acconumMlation for otlmr forms <if r<‘ereati<»n. a giirden with lawn tennis cotirls, elc,, 
ami arrangements for light vefroshmenis. Tlw site and hiiilding should he provided 
hy (lovernment ami a grant should ho mad* towards the initial fM.)uipment, hut tjie 
clul» sliouhl ho maintainod hy tin* subscriptions »)f its members. All members t»t 
the teaching and udministrativi* stall' should belong t«> tin* club; they may he left 
to settle among themselves the amount of their suhscriptions. 

« 

.‘1. A Uni(»n on the lines <jf those at (.)xf(»nl and ('amhridg** slusild h«» estab¬ 
lished as a general K(x:ial centre for student life. The building may consist of three 
main rr«)ms and a wide vt'randah. Ouc rtsun will he a lending lihrarj' and rtiiading 
room, omt r<K»m will he iisfsl for general stKiial purfswes and for nnadingN (»f 
literary and other SJKjietics, and the third will he fittwl for indtstr games. A retail 
vendtjr’s kiosk will supply light refresh men ts. A tlehating Sfwiety should he forinwJ 
as part of the Union, and debates may bo held in the Cursoii Hall. Due care 

should 1 m taken that the subject ami tone f»f debates are not unsuitable. The 
Curami Hall may also be usimI for dramatic eiitert.ain)nentH, given either by a 
University Amateur Dramatic dub or by college clubs, and our estimatf^s allow for 
the provision of a moveable stogi*. Heinbership of the. Union shmild bo congmlsory 
on stadents and staff; a fee of two annas a month, jiayable throughout the year, 

and supplemented by a (loverninent grant of Us. 6(K) a year, shouhl MUflH<*e for tin* 
.maintenance of the institution. The mcmilieni of the Union should elect their own 

.committee and offioe-U'iarers, ami the President 4»f the Union shmihl also prosid<* at 

<iebat«w. 

L a 
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4. It may btj oxpcctetl that attidonts will form themselves into varioas social, 
literary and scientific assfMjiations both in their colleges and in the University at 
large. Such societies will play an important part in the corporate life of the Univer¬ 
sity and should be given full encouragement. They should in every case receive the 
sanction of the University or college authorities, as the case may be, and class rocmis 
and other suitable accomiiKxlation may bo made available for their use. 

6. ft is very desirable that a close connection should be maintained between 
the University and its old students. A formal gathering should be held every year, 
which should Imj! made the, occasion of matches between teams of old students and 
University teams, (’ollegcs might offer accommodation, in so far as it can be made 
available, to their past membct'K. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Collate for Women. « ' 

Rbi’F.atkd r«'quo 8 tM hnvini; juadt* by tlio panmtH and f^nardiana o£ pupila of 

tho Kdon High iSchool for (»irl« that ot>lh*gt* claarn'K ahould bo o()onod for women 
BtadentB, tho quoBtioii was roforroil in March last to tho Koinalo Kduoatimi OoinuiitUv* 
of the late (Jovernmoiit of KaHtorn Kongal and AHHnm. The conunittoo favoured tho 
estabH«iitnont. of a college at Dacca, which, inatead of reiieating the foaturoH of tho 
college's for women which already cxiBt in India, shonhl work on aomewhat novel 
lines. Tho curriculum of a woinoirfl collegt^ aliould, they oouHidoriMl, aim at the 
production of UBcful and practical inemberH of society by itiqiarting to the students 
a knowledge of themselves and of their duties in life; an insight into those branches 
of study which will render their leisuro hours profitable and pleasurable ; and the 
capacity to take an intcllig<uit interest in the careers and business of their husbands, 
s^s and brothers. 

• Tho present time is particularly favourable for giving effect to the siiggi^stion of 
the Female Kducation (yomraitttu', because of the fimilitios which will be affordisl by 
the new University, and by reason <if the de(fiRi<ffi which has Iwen taken to erect 
new buildings for the Kdtm 801100 !, which is at present acoomimxlated in hiriKl houses* 
A site (Ko. 1 on the general plan) is available, close to the town and in convenient 
but not txx> great, proximity to the general buildings of the University. 

2 . We submitted tho question to a sub-committtM*, including lailu^s with spi^cial 
knowledge and experience of tho instruction of Indian girls, and they have expressed 
the r^inion that a college for women in the Dacca University would be of groat 
assistance to th^ advancement of women’s education. The Hub-cominittee are in general 
accord with the fqiinion of the Female Kducation (hnnmittee as to the prop<*T. soopo 
of the college; and they have suggested the inclusion in the curriculum of a cmirsc 
in domestic economy, hygiene, nursing and the training of children, aii<l also of scitmoi' 
subjects, both for the sake of general students and for girls who propose to take up 
the study of medicine. The fedJowing paragraphs embody their recommendations for 
uanying out this general scheme. 
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Admission of Studsnts. 

3. Tiitt tiutnlxu* of HtudftntH will at firat l>o Binall, bat is likely to increase 
in ootirMe of tiino. For tho prosnnt, accorniiuxlation may lie provided for 40 students, 
I. 0 ., for about 12 annual admissions. »Some Anglo-Indian girls may wish, and 
should bo porniittod, to avail thomsidvos of the advantage.s afforded by tho now 
college ; it will not at first be necessary to make any sptHiial provision for thtnn : 
if one or two such girls join they may bt< acoomuuxiated with tho mistresses ; if they 
sock iwJmission in greater numbors spooial quarters may bo built. Tho entrance 
(]ualificatit)n should b(> the matriculation examination of any Indian University or its 
equivalent ; and the ordinary rules as to age-limit, etc., should be observed. Tho 
high sclnxds at |)acca, Mymensingli and Chittagong will be the main feeders of tho 
oolleg»>, but students are also likely to come from other parts t)f tho country. 


College and Univeralty Inatruotion. 

4. A very important preliminary point juust be settled befoo* considering courses 
of study and otlu'r details : how far tin* ei»lle>ge should be st'lf-contained and how 
far its stiulents should be permitted to take advantage of the general arrangements 
for University instruction. Many pannits will prefer that their daughters should 
roooiv'e their entire tnlucation within the oollog*^ and that they should not attend 
University or inti*r-(!ollegiate lectures or make nst) of the common science laboratories. 
A full University course, specially adapted to women’s tastes and ne«*d8, should 
therefore Inj pr«)vided in the oolh‘ge. 'J’he choice of subjects tliat can be offered 
must necessarily l»e limited, since the t».xpen8e of providing numerous alternatives 
for 40 students would be prohibitive. S<» also would be the provision of honours, 
and still more so of M.A. instruction. Whore students desire high(tr teaching than 
the college can provide, or to take up subjects which are not included in tlie college 
curriculum, they may, if their parents desj^re it, bo allowwl to attend general Univer¬ 
sity lectures, and suitable arrang(>ments should be made by the college for chaperoning 
them. To such students all the University courses will be open. The college should 
give instruction in science up to the I. Sc. stage; girls going beyond this must 
work in the University laboratories. • ^ 

The services of the gimeral staff the University inay be utilized in another 
way, by making suitable allowances to profes8(»rs for giving extra courses of lectures 
in the college for women. The leotura rooms of the college must be so arranged 
that professors of the University may have access to them without entering other 
paHs of the building. . . ' 
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CourSM of Study. 


5. The g«*neral UniverHity r«>|fii1a( ions roganlinijf length of otMirsoK, nttoncianoe 
at lectures, and examinations should he followeil in llu' cdlege for women. The 
main features cf tlio Univensity courses shmild also ho votained, for iusianco, the 
same number of sabji,*ct8, ooinpulsory and optional, should bo stiidi(»d, and the saiuo 
standard of attainment should bo requirt'd, Ihit in the choice of sul»jects craisidtiir- 
able difference will btt desirable, ami stress shtaihl bo lai<l on subjects Kpistially 
suitable for women. 


Instruction in the following subjects 


.Ttinior and sonior courses 


UHi.v bo provitled in tin* 
(1) Knglish. 

(i) Bengstli (and Urdu. 
{A) llisttiry. 

(0 Sanskrit. 

(.')) Mathematics. 

(6) Domestit; subj^'ets. 


ctilh'gt* :-r* 

>»> 

if nsjuii'i-Hl). 


•Iiinior course only 


(7) t'liemiKtry. 
(H) Physios. 

{?>) liotany. 
(lU) /tKtlogy. 


A scientiHc ami practical grounding in the doniostiu arts will not only rnakit a 
w^man more I'ttioient in tht' iH^rfonnanw' t>f h<*r diitit's. but will rtuidor her wlioh^ 
lifts more int<u*esting. The ortlinary routim* of dumostic work usHiiim's a now ami 
ino^ attractive asp.Hst when, the principles undtulying its daily tjpe rat ions aro umh'r- 
stotal ami can be applit'd to' save labour, to aflbnl ctanfort, ami to ctmft»r phsisurts. 
'n»e study of doinostic subjerstH, if pursutnl iiitolligciitly and with abundant practical 
illustraiitni, is also a very popular subject with girls, affordi?jg relief frtnn purely 
theoretical studies and an invaluable training of tins luirni, hand ami ttyts. Thts 
instriictioi^ which it is profmsed to givtt in ohild study and tint training of cliildntn 
should l>t> one of the most valuable parts of tin? <;ourHe. 


The four scientific subjects are included primarily for tin? sake <*f girls who 
wish to b<? traimKl for the tiu'dical prtjfession. Our sub*c<nnmitti'<? very strongly 
recommend that the Daorm Univt^rsity slnsjld assist in tin* great movemont that 
has been initiattni to train Indian ladies for tint mwlifsal probtssion, by pntviding in 
its women’s ettUege a complete preliminary courst? in th?? g<?neral s<;i«*ricc sabjects 
wluch must be studied by all medical students. The <j[:»prjrtunity to follow such a 
coarse in the crnnfortablo and appreq^mato environment of a women’s colhtgtt is likely 
te afford a great inducement to Bengal girls to turn their atteritirai to medical 
stodies. A^r ccnnpleting the proposed scientific coarse they, will be fully ftquipperi 
to take ap professional subjects, and they shoald then prove valuable ntcruits for 
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tho inmlieal for woinon which w to be established at Delhi. The arrange¬ 

ments for Sijicntific instruction made for medical students will also be available for 
girls taking a general (iourse. 

Art and imisic would both be of great educational value in a cc^lege for women 
such as wo contemplate. We have not however included them in the general coarse, 
because until the college grows in sisse, the great expense of providing instruction 
of a University standard in these subjects could hardly be justified. If local arrange¬ 
ments crsild l>e made for this purpose, some instruction in music might be given 
outside the course to students paying a spticial fee. Also, if the staff of tho school 
of design which is to be incorporated in the Industrial Institute, could arrange to 
give regular instruction in the womeirs college, then art might be included among 

the alternative subjects, either in the junior or in the senior, or in both of these 

• 

courses. 

The vernacular and Knglish training olasses w'hich nr4* attached to the Eden 
Sch(H)l aw of HchiMil ami not of colhige gradt*. and should therefore remain on the 
school sidt'* of the institution. If a woman student wishes to take a University 
course in teucliing, it will be nect^ssary for ht'r to attend lectun*s at the Te.nchers’ 
Uolhigo in the city, ai‘rang(>ineiits being math* in tin* E<leu School for her practical 
work. 


0. The following ciiiTiculunt i.s propost'tl for the junior course — 

(1) English. 

(2) Bengali (<«• Urdu). 

(3) Domestic subjects. ^ 

I Any two of the folb)wing :— 

(a) History. : (rf) Either Physics, (Jhemistry. 

(A) Mathematics. j Botany or Zoolog}*. 

(c) kSanskrit. i 

Medical students of tho women’s coll(>gt* will take the same prcdiniiimry scientific 
c'ourse us medical stiulents t»f the University, iiioluding English, physics, •chemistry, 
botany and z«M)logy. In the rare case of a girl who wishes to take the B.So., 
instruction 4'aii be [jrovub'd in tln^ college for the oalinary I.Sc. course in -Eu^^ish, 
vernacular language*, inatlunnaticH, physios, and chemistry. 

The Senior (Mnirse will comprise English (c<»mpulsory) for tvro yi^rs, Bengali 
or Urdu (compulsory) for one year, audl two «.»ther -subjects, each for one year. 
History, mathematics. Sanskrit and dom«»stic subjects wiU be the altemativee taught 
in the college. Students wishing to take any other subject or to take hoooare 
must attend the general University lectures and classes. 

The general curriculum of the Dniveimity will be followed in all subjects. The 
sub-oommittoe have framed an.' appropriate course of stodies tn demotic sobjeois 
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which is reproduced in Appendix I. The junior course includes an elementary atudy 
of the human body, perscmal hyspene, the hygiene of the house and its surroundinga, 
sick nursing in the family, the care of little children, elementary soienoo in its 
relationship to domestic economy, cooking, fine laundry work, marketing and household 
accounts. The sonior course includes further study of natund science in its relaticfti* 
ship to domestic economy, child study, and the training of young children. 


Stair. 


7. The following staft’ will be requirwl : 

A profi'ssor on Us. 4(M) to Us. 6(H,>. 


Knglish 

Mathematics 
History 
S.'inskrit 
llengali 
Hygieni* 
Domestic Kcono 

Child .StJidy 


...{ 


Chemistry. l^Uysics, Hotiuiy ^ 
and Zf*olog>'. 


An assistant professor on Us. lf>0—380, 

A prob'ssor »,)n Us. 1.50—4(M). 

A pofessor on Us. 15()—4(K), 

A professor on Rs. 1.50—2(K). 

An Indian inomU^r id the giuiorid stall. 

A lady dtador on Us. 400—tMK). 

A professor on Us. 250—500. 

An allowance of Uh. 100 a month to a professor 
of the training college. 

An allowaiico of Hs. 100 a month to be given to 
a profess-r of the University in each of the four 
siibjocts to «l«*liver the pr!*sorib«*<l courses of 
lecturt's. Thc! la<ly d«)ctor t«» be detnoiistrator in 
botany and ziKilogy, and the proft^ssor of domestic 
ecoiioiiiy to be demonstrator in physics and 
chiunistry. 


All the pndessors of the collegi* should be ia^lies. The professor i»f Knglish 
should be an Knglish graduate. The lady d<K;tor will, in addition to her work of 
instrttctj,on, also have medical contnd of the resident pupils of both colbsge ami 
8eh<W. The need for siioh an app(»iiitment for the schtsd has been b?lt for some 
time, .and profKisals to crt*ate. it hav<» bi*en put forwanl on several occasions. The 
pnifessor of domestic econ.iiny will give instruction t<» pupils of the school as well 
as to students of thc c diegc. A sum of Rs. .HfKf out of the total salaries of 
the tWi> professors may therefore be debited to the scinxd. The. la»ly select<Ml to 
fill thc p'>st of pnifcssor id domestic i^tKuiomy, if from Knglaml, should Ik> j'iveri a 
year’s Indian expcmencc before taking up her duties. If the science courses f»>r 
medical students become so popular as to attract a considerable numls>r of studfuds, 
then a staff of women professors should be appidnted and thc whole <d the oid]«tg»! 
te ac h ing placed in the hands of women. AU ladies on the staff will. bo provided 
with free quarters in the college. 
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Examinations, Dagpsas and Diploma. 

H. Th<; (txaniinationH far woiiM'n wilt W the name ah for iiu!ii in all aubjecte 
which they take in eomineii. For the examination in domeHtic aubjocta a Itoard of 
exaniinera will be ap^Kiinted in ao<ionlanee with the general regulatioua of the Univer- 
aity. Women atudeiita ahould l»e examined lH)th liy written work and orally in their 
own college. 'I'lioae who tak(^ acience. beyond the intermediate atagi' niuat attend the 
gtmeral practical examinationa in the llniveraity laboratories. 

Women ahould be eligibb' for any degree of the llnivoraifcy for which they fulfil 
the preacribed conditiona. The women’a junior eourae, with ita compulaory dtnnestic 
economy, will alford a very auitabh; termination to the education of aueh atudenta aa, 
do not wiah to take a degree. Thia stage should tlnnvfore l>e marked by a suitable 
certificate, women atinlenta who leave after {Kiaaing tin* junior examination being 
gronte<l the “ Wom(*n’a Jijnmr Diploma ” of the University. 


Rssidsntlsl Systsm. 

!>. Hostel accomnuxlation may b«« provided for 10 atudenta, and it should be 
HO arranged as to be* (tapable of exf>an8ion when, ;i.a we c(»nfi«lently anticipiite. the 
demand incn*aH(>H. (Jirls who do not Iiv4* at honn* shouhl bt* required to reside 
in the lioHtid ; they should pay the usual hostel fee for lighting, servants, etc., and 
also for tlieir own ineaaiug. .Ml la'lit's on the atatf of the college* sinaihl be in 
reaidonct;. 

The general ngulations of tin* University reganling medical examination and 
regulated and eompidaory exercist* shouhl apply t«) the colh*g»4 for women. The- 
nnxiicnl ins|M*otion, which will be <xirri»‘d 4)Ut by tin* lady iloctor, ahould be repeattxl 
pi'ritxlieally. Provision ahoidd be tnatle in the compound for games, such as tennis, 
badminton and basket-ball, ami there should b«> peri«xlical oomfM*titi«>nH and touma- 
nionts. A woman’s literary and (lebating H<K3iety should be started, and la<iies who 
art* not nietni)ers of the University might {K'rhups be admitted to it. A lar^ 
snininer-honse should bt* onnstniettxl ft»r the use in Init wi'atht*r t»f both college 
and Nchool. 


Relationship with the High School and Aooommodatlon and Equipment. 

l(). 'Pin* Fden High Schix)! is ami will continue to int a p%rda institution; 
in the college it will not be possible to enforce an equally strict seclusion. The 
co}h*go and schix)l should then*fore bt* accoiumuilated in separate, buildings provided 
with separate entrances. Tht^ whrde institutiem should Ih* named the Ccdlege 
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and High Scho(4 Cor (SirlB,*’ and it ahoiild bo undor tho grnteml oontrcd of the 
Lady Principtfil. Tho should be in immediate charge^ of the Professor of 

English, who should l>e styltMl the Warden of th<> oollegi* and shcHild he rosptmsible 
for the conduct of the instruction. 

The college building (see platt^s 2ii and S7) will comprise class nsmis, librarj*. 
laboratories, comimnf r<H>in for students, sitting resnn for professors, dining resmts, 
dormitories, rooms for professors, etc. Estimates for buildings and is]uipment are 
given in Apptmdix IX. 


F««s Md Sohotarships. 

m 

11. Fees should be <tharged at the same rat<' as in the .iaganiiath (JoUeg«>. 
nainely, Us. 4 in the junior and Us. .*1 in the soni<«r classics. 'I'he usual ITiiivorsity 
fees should also be levie<i. The juiiictr scholarships for girls providtHl by the 
(Toverniuent i>f Bengal will be tenable in the Dacca as well as in the. (.'alcutta 
University, ami students of the Eden (lollego will be eligible to mnnpcfte for tho 
general senior scholnrshif)s of the Univi*rsity. A sptaual senior exhibition of 
Us. 20 a month tenable in the Dacca University shcsild also bo grunted to th(« 
student who Hiands highest at the junior examination but <bs*s not gain a 
University scholarsbip. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

College for the Well-to-do Claeses. 

Wk have endeavoured ho to organize the new University as to enable it to 
diHoharge itn fundamental obligation (»f making proviHion for all eluHseH and sectiona 
of the eommunity : the general arts eoUegf^8 are deHignetl to meet the needH and 
to Huit the purses of the educated middle class, sfx'cial provision is to be made for 
very poor students and for students of the lower eastes. a sei>nrate college and an 
alternativ(^ course of stmlies arc proposed for the Muhammadan community, women 
are to have a college of their own, and facilities are to be aborded to those who 
seek to become teachers <ir to enter the engineering, medic'al and legal pnifessions. 
There is anotlu^r class which deserves the most careful consideration. In the west, 
even in tln^ most ibunocratic countries, young men of the land-owning and Avealthy 
classes tnk(! a prominent, sometimes the foremost, part in University life, and their 
training is rightly rt‘gard«*d as of the utmost importance to the State, since they 
start with gn'ater potentiality for gisxl or evil than do those who are hjss fortu¬ 
nately situated. From them alB»» is largely derived the cultured leisured class which 
pursues knowledgi* and scholarship for its own sake, and wliich. by its patronage 
of tin' fine arts, ln»lps to raisj' the hm*l of taste of the nation. It is notorious 
that in llengal the laiutholders, and others of high position and comparatively ample 
means, have failetl to take due advantagt' of the Stat<‘ system of higher education ; 
they pref««r to keep their sons at homt' and to give them such private tuition as 
they may bo able to secure, or. In a few cases, to send them to Oxfonl (»r 
(himbridge. 'rherc can be no question that Bengal has suftered from the failure on 
the part of tht> upjH'r classes to take their prqpt>r part in the educational system of 
the country, ami that as education becomes more widespread and as the people take 
a more prominent share in the Government, this evil becomes more severely felt. 
Tlio reason of tho failure is ix>rhop8 to be found in the absence of a residential 
University. Tho colleges of the bnieral system, which are organizinl with the object 
of enabling young men of tho middle elaas to qualify themsehHHi for earning a 
liveliluKKl, <lo not olfer sufilcient attractions to the sons of landholders and others of 
similar position, and objection has always l>een felt to the creation of a separate 
class collegia whose inumtes would be isrdated frean the geae.nd interests of the 
student world. 
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Many thooghtfal men of high position in BtMigiU have doploml the ednoaticmal 
defioicnciea of their class, and the Govenment has not In^en inditferout to the evil. 
With great pains sobemes have from time to time l*et*u olahorattHi, but so far without 
important result. The question has again l>een brought fm*ward by the Landholders* 
Association of Eastern Bengal, who made a prominent reference to it in a t'etu^nt 
address which they presented at Dacca to the Governor of Bengal. His Excellency 
made a very sympathetic reply in‘the cotirse of which In* statoil that ho would 
ask the Dacca University Gommitt<*e to ascertain the view's of the aamindars of 
b<ith parts of Bungtil on the 8ubj<*ct, to mlvise iqsni the suggt'stion, and, if they 

fraind it to he practicable, t<» submit pnvposals for tinanoing the scheme. These 

instructions were convey<Hl to us in the letti‘r from the Government ^of Bengal, 

Xo. 1264, dated the lOth August 15M2, and W(* have ondoavounni, as* far as pos¬ 

sible, to carry them out. 

2. The llou’ble Xawab Sir Khw'aja Saliinullah 'Bahadur, o.r.i.K., K.r.s.i., and 

Babu Ananda Ghandra floy have very kindly interestitd themselv'es in ascertaining 

tlu^ views of the various classes concerned on the suggestion mode by the Eastern 
Bengal Landholdctrs’ Association. These gentlemen, in conjunction with other pro¬ 

minent is‘r8ons of Eastern Bengal, circulates! in rough outline a solieun* for incor¬ 
porating a coll(>ge for the well-to-do classes in the new University, and in this 
and various other ways sought the advice and obtained the opini<iriK of a targe 
nuniher of landholders and other |N*rson8 interested in the (luestion. After much 
preliminary discussion «mi tlujse lines, a meeting preside<l over by tin* Nawul> 
Bahadur of Murshidaha*!, and att«*iuhMl by the Maharajadhiraja of Biirdwan and 
f>thers of the principal noblemmi and gentry of Bengal, was held ut (hilouttu. A 
note on the result of all thesi* enquiries mnl discuHsions is given in Appendix 

Mill : the result is to show that a very strong hs'Iing exists among lainiliolders 
and others in favour of a C(*lleg»* for tin* well-to-do clnssj's, and that the stigg<.*s- 
tion that such a c<illege should form a part of the new University meets with 

general approval. Hav'ing regard to the fact that the (diaracteristics of n teaching 
and residential University arc unfamiliar to many of those who have been C(?n- 

sulted, 4t seems to us that tin* strengtli of opinion in favfwjr of the scheim* is 
remarkable and is a good augury for its success. Wc have indeed no doubt but 
that the college would prove m«ist popular ami of great advantog** alike to the 

well-to-do classes, to the oomnmnity at large and to tin* State. We have, tlierefor»!! 
no hesitatum in advising tltat the experiment should be made. 

3. The conct'ptioii in the miinis of tin* promoters of tlie solnune is to‘provi<le 
a thoroughly well-(>quipp(sl and well-managed n'sideutml college on the rinslcl 
of <in« of the col}eg<*8 at Oxfewd c»r Camhridgi}, in which the students will l>e 

.well cared for and will live in a stylo suitable to thrur up-bringing. They will 
be subject to proper discipline and cmitrcd, !and will receive a tiiorough physio.'il, 
inteUecrituai and moral training, so as to fit them for the |;swithin in life that 
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thoy iriay l)o < 5 xpf*ctetJ to otjcupy. Subjoct t<» eaHt«* coiiniderationH meaning arraugt^- 
iramta will bo coininon to alt, and will lie on a lilioral, but not iiixurioug, acale. As 
in tho otlnjr collogoH of tho IJnivoraity, tlio oollngo staff will givo instruction in the 
usual art.H subjects, whilst for scionco and for special siibjiictK and advanctnl instruction 
the whole teaching force of the Uiiivorsily will bo available. AiTangetnents should 

also Im* made fr>r giving instruction in tho college in subjects. su<di as the elements 

of law and of Inixl surveying and estat** munag4*nient. which w'ill Is* 4»f special use 
to the of Katiiiixlars. Tho stiidtuits will »*njoy the advantag«’)s i>f tho physical 

training awl siwdal lifo aff«)rdt!d by the University ; tlwy will have their playing-field, 
they will taki' part in tlu^ int4’r-collegiato awl University matchos. tlu'y will use the 
gymnasium, awl tiu'.v will bocoiiw memb«‘rs «)f tiu* IJiiioii awl of otluT University 
s<M*ioties. They slntuhl !►»' taught to ride, a riding sch<M>i awl W'ooiimiodation for, 
their ponies being provided. Thus the stmbMils, while imjoyiiig tho sisKiiial advan- 
tages of tlu'ir own college, will j»>in in tlx* gt*ix'ral etirporate life •>!' the University 
awl will havi* amph* opportunity, botli in work and In reer«*ation. to mix awl to 
oowp«*to in frie?idly rivalry with tlx* uwlcrgiwlnati's 4if tlx* g4*rx*ral <-olh*gos, 

I. M(unlM>rH of tlx* ix‘w oollego who pr(»p(m4* to tak«* a <legroo will be retpiiretl 
t 4 ) pass tlx* matri(!i!lation (‘xamixatiou of tlx* (’alcutta University ; this itbligiitimi w*etl 
not lx* impoHo<l on thoM4* who wish, witlxxit reading for a 4legr4*e, to tak(* advantag«> 
of tlx* training whi<;li tlx* oolh'ge will affonl : it should lx- o|s*ii to tlie gov4*rning Ixxly 
to atlwit !iiiy suitable candidate <»ii such entrance test as it may think tit to impose. 
In this w.ay ju'ovision will lx* nuuh* b)r young wen wlx>. 4»ven t.lxHigh they cannot 
pass ill ev 4 *ry subje<;t of tlx* matrimilatioii (‘xnminatioii. will neveitheh'ss lx*ncHt 
groatly ly a ixnirse of higher inMtrui*tion and by the advantng(*s of Univ4*rsity lifo. 
A promotion exaininntioii should lx* held at the ewi of tlx* first y(*ar. at which 

tliose who fail to work and to prptit ly the collcgt* teaching will lx* wei'dtnl oift. 

AVe hofx* alsti that tlx* majoriiy of tlx* stixb*iits will 4*lect to read for a degre**. 
and that, as tlx* intlucnci* of tlx* college lx*couu*s more and more widel,v felt, the 
proportion who fail ti* do so will (xintinually lx*c(»nie smalh'r. It will be for the 
governing IxhI.v to make such niraugeinents regarding admission as will eiisun' the 
mainteiiawx* of a high tom* among the students. • 

o. 'I'lx* success 4>f the new colleg»‘ will deptmd largi*ly «*n its Principal : a man 
4 >r strong chnract4*r will be need»*d, able to exert a lx‘alth,v and inspiring influence 
ov»*r y«>ungiw»n ; great care should tlx»r(*fore be exi'rcist'tl in his selection. He should 
lx* an oftici'i* of (hi* TwUan U<in('ationat Service, awl. like tlx* principals of other 
colh'ges in tlx* University, should <lraw a sp<jcml allowance of Hs. 2(Kf a month. For 
ttx* subjt* 4 ‘ts of Knglisli, history. gi‘ogi-aphy and matlx>matics there will be requir««d. 
in ailditi«>n to tlx* Pviucipitl, twi» officers «»! tlx* Indian Kducattonal Service, two officers 
of tin* rrovineiul Kdiuiatltuial Serviw*. and one offic4*r of the Subordinate Kducational. 
Servio 4 *. One officer of tJie I*rovincial Kilucatioual Service and one officer of the 
Suboixliuate Kilucational S«*rvice (who may also act as libmmiU will (>e^.pe«ded for 
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Bengali and Iqgio; Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian and Urtln may U’ taught by the general 
University staff. 'I'liis arrangeinoiit will make very ample previsimt for all ordinary 
subjects and will allow the stnfi’ of the college* to take some )uirt in the general 
work of University teaehing. To givt^ instruetiou in samiiKlan nmnageinent. a 
eoinpettmt ]^)ersun with good practical Hxj)erience slnaild In* apjv>int<Ml. A practical 
surveyor and a riding master 8elect<Hi from niiKNig the retir»*d otficers of the Indian 
cavalry will complete tin* superior •staff. 

ff. The buildings of the coUeg«* (site No. 2a (Hi the general plan and plates 
2H and 20) will comprise a laige hall, a library, coninion nsHiis for students and 
professors, class rooms, professors’ rooms and oftiet^s. Hostel .'iccommixlHtion may lai 
provided at the outset for UK) Hindus and 20 .Mu'hammndniiM, m-(;omrno|Jation for 
Hindus being in as many divisions as may be mn'essary for ditrerent I'Hstes. Kach 
student slnxild have a se^wrate rtwan of dimensions 12Xlo feet. Provision is made 
for . dining halls, kitchens, (‘tc. .All inentb(M* 'of th(( staff* btdonging to the Indian 
Edncatioiial Serviia*. and the majority "f thos«> in the Provinci.il hklucutional Stirvict?, 
slKSild be in residence; (piarters for s niie of tlieiii are provid*^! in the hostels. 
Stabling for UK) ivniies, a riding track, and (piarters for servants are also piMvided. 
It is e8timat**d that the Imildings. e(]nipiniMit, lighting, sanitary urrangeiiKMits, etc. 
will cost approximately six lakhs {vide .\p|H>ndix IXj. 


7. The suggestion has bei^n madi*, and favourably r<»e«(ived by a numlier of 
tls* landlords who have Imm'u consulted, that tin* cost of laiilding the prop<W(>(i college 
should l)(( met from the laiullords’ f«*cs pai<l t.* tin? Collector under Uhaptiu's 111 and 
IV of the K(‘iigal Tenancy Act, almost the whole of wliicli b(>C(Miie forfeit to the 
(Government under section 180 of tin* Act. Altluaigh the propos(‘(l <;olI((ge will be 
fret'ly ojwn to students fr<nu all [larts ol Bengal and will, we ar«* mHiviiict.nl, actpiirc 
popularity tlinsighout the pro\ince, yet having regard to its poHiti«»n in the C(*iilre of 
klastern Mengal, it is likely, particularly in early y(*ars, to serve eH|s^*ially the inU^rests 
of tin* Dacca and Ohittagong Divisions. Having regsird to this <nreiimstnnc(* it vvnsild 
()ei‘lutj.)S b«* reasonabh* to.d(*vote to the purposes of tin* eollegi* only those |’^•^•s which 
have lu*(*n paid in tin* Dacca and ('hittagong J)ivisions; tin* amount now in d(*pisit 
in the two divisions will snfti(*i! for tin? pui 7 ) 08 (*. Wi* consider tliat tin* siiggi-stion 
merits thi* can'ful consideration of tin* (iovcrnmei^t. 


S. The following is an estimate *)f the 
dix X) 

Su|>*nrjr staff 
Olcrical „ 

Afenial ,. 

* mtingencies 


111 inthly «; »st 

')f tin* e- illege (bc(‘ Appen 


Hs. 

• • • 

... I,4(K) 

* • • 

lU) 

« « • 

... o<Kl 

* • • 

«00 

Total 

... .').!»10 
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Jii roplyiii^ to the acldrosH of the Kasteru Bengal Landholders’ Association, His 

Exo«‘ll(‘ncy remarked that a colleg«« for the well-to-do classes ought to be largely 8®If- 
Hiipp^u'ting. If a fee of Ks. 40 a month, to cover all charges, except the cost of 
f(K)d, Ik*, levied, the incoiiu!, when 120 students are in residence, will anumnt to 

Us. 4,800 a month. Having regard to the cireumstanco that the stafl* of the college 

will take a share both in tlie administration and in the general teaching of the 

Univfrrsity, the estimated deficit of Us. 810 a month may be met by the Govern¬ 
ment without in any way infringing the principle on which His Excellency laid stress. 
’Phe institution (;annot, hr»wc*ver. l>e tfxjwcti'd to paj' its way until it has bimn some 
years in existence, and during this periml, having regard t(> the gmieral public utility 
which the college wdl p wsesH, the Government should defray the balance of the coat 
of its maintenance. 

0. Till* discussir.n of the (juestion «which has resulted from the publication of 
the address of the Landholders’ Association and of His Excellency’s reply shows that 
certain inisapprehensions as to the character of the new coll(*ge hav»‘ arisen. These 
misapprehensions have given ris<‘ to the fear that tlu> influence of tin* Cf>llege will 

t(U)d to render its students on the one hand narrow in outlook and sentiment and 
on the other idle aiul luxurious. The scheuHi of which we have given an outline will, 
we trust, serve to dispel these ideas. 'Phe foremost aim of the college will be to 
break tlown the intellectual and 80<jial isolation (d the sons of the laudhohhu's and 
to bring them into the full current i>f tlu' stiubrnt life of a teaching and ri'sidenttal 
University. Mt>re ample provision for instruction and HUjMTvisioii are imnle f<ir this 
speinal (iollege than can ordinarily be alfordHl, and it will Ite the duty of the 

Principal ami his stall to 8«*e that full use is matle of these opportunities. Idleness 
and luxury will In* ecpiully foreign to the lone of the college. 

t 

10. 'Phere is one otht‘r aspect of the case w'hich, although it dries not directly 

concern us. we wish to bring Indore the. notice of the Government. 'Phere is a strong 
desire that a resirlential school for boys of the classr'S with which w<‘ arc now 

dealing should be established in Bengal; this suggi'stion, whicli api)oars to us to be 

an admirable on<*, should not be rlitficult to carrj’ out. If tin* (lovernment^will take 
tin* initiativ)! by building a goorl school in a suitahle ami h»:«althy site (possibly at 
Kurseong), and will pnivirh* it w-ith a tiugonghly efficient stall' imbiu'd with the ideals 
of the great English public schools, then we have not the least doubt that the institu- 
turn will be so greatly apprr'ciaterl as t«) beenne practically self-supiiorting. Such an 
institution will supply a need as imiwrative as that which has arisen for a oolIeg<^ 

ami the InttrT will, not achieve its full measure rd success unless an institution is 

t'stablished for the early training of the boys who will ultimatcdy become its students. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Islamlo Studies. 

V»' 

Thkuk ha»4 Ihmmi f«)r many yonra paat a ttud growing dinMiitittCBoilutt among 

MuhainmadaiiK of KaHttM-n, and also to a cotiaidorablo oxtont among thmo of 
Woatorn, flongal, witli the provailing oonrMoa of madraaah inairuotion. Thoy complain 
that thoHo co(irK<4a ar«' HU|x>>rlictal in oontont and old>faalnoiuM.l in mothcHl, and that 
piipila who have Ixmoi taught in thia faHhittn hocomo iiHidoKH imnnhora of fiawioty. 
Thin feeling has giv<m riae to a atrong deaire to modernize the courMoa and 
to coinlu'iie with iiiHtruction in THlamic HtndieH a tlntrough grounding in the Kngliah 
language. Proptwaln to thi« effect wer*' negatived by the (Jovornment of llengal in 
1903. I»ut W4»n‘ again nrgixl with much birce, ami almoi^t carried, iti a conference which 
Hat in t'aicntta in 1908. The KaHtern llengal in«*ml»erH c>f tht* 1908 conference were 
greatly diKKatinfi^Hl with ite rcHuit, ati<l eventually a rftpfeHentativ«< committee was 
foninxl at l>acca. with the Director of Piihlic Instruction as PrcHulent, further to 
conHuler the qin'Htimn As the result of prolonged diHcassiott, the Daeca counnittoo framed 
a* new and modernized course (iompriaing jiini«»r, Meiiior, and advam*.ed HtagOH. Oeiierui 
ficdiool Hubjj'ctM wt*re introducsl into the. junior eoiirac, KngliHh was made compulsory 
ill* i>oth thi« junior and Hciiior : tagoH, and the advanced oout'He in iHlamic Htudiea 
HO franit'd as to n^acli a high Htaiidard. The.He proposals w(>ro under t,he conHideratioil 
»>f the (lovermnent of KaHtern Bengal and Assam at the time of the territorial 
mlistrilmtitwj. The ])apefs of tin* case were pla(;ml before us. and we considered 
them in the light of the sugg3Stion of the * fluvernmerit of fndia that a l)o[Mirtinent 
of iMlainic Studies should he included in tin* in>w University, The suhje(*t ih ^ mn' <»f 
gn^at difficulty, and wc vrewi fortunate in smiuring the servici.'s of ilistingnished Arahic 
scholars, such as Shams-ul-Ulaina Maulvi Shjhli Kahih Nmnaiii of Lucknow and Maiilvi 
Shah Snliman of i’atna. to advise us upon it. The suh-coiiimittee; <if which them* and 
other echiJars W 4 *re members, rwiomincnded that a Department of Islamic Studies 
should f<»rm an integral (Kuiion of the University of Dacca, the subjects of study 
being the Arabic language and literature, the varimis bmnehes of Islamic horning, 
and English. The scheme frarmjd by the Dacca otaniiiittcs^ of 1909-10 formed tlm 
basis of disenssirm, but the salKCommittee found it necessary to introdurte cunsiderabb* 
modifications Iwfore presenting it as part of a University curriculum. We submitttsd 
the scheme of study framed by the sub-committee to Syed Hi»*8airi Bilgrami, Nawah 
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Tinad-ul-MuIk Hahadnr, cm.k., and to Dr. J. Horovitz, Professor of Arabic in the 

M. A. 0. (/olbiflfe, Aligarh. Tho former expressed his full approval, and the latter 
consid(‘red that, although th<»re nmy he difTerences of opinion cm some points <rf 
detail, tlu' HcluMne and the courses will constitute a very useful and valuable 
innovation. Dr. Horovitz also made some very important suggestions, to almost all 
of which we have giv<»n efleet. The scheme as finally elal>orate<i is explained in the 
following paragraphs and in the statement in Appfuidix f. As in other cases, the 
detaihsl (tourse of studies is put forward only us a suggimtion, which will doubtless 
re(]uir<« nuxliticution ns experience is gained of its working. 


Prallmlfiary Madrasah Coursa. 

2. 'rhe University course must ntsjessarily he un extension of th»j studies of 
the madrasah, and tho 8ub-committ«HJ therefore found it necessary to take into their 
consideration the madrasah curriculiiin. 'Hiey have mlopted as far as possihle that laid 
down by the Madrasah Uefonn (lommittoe, but have reduced the length of the schctol 
course in Arabic and Islamic Studies by about two years, in view of the much huiger 
pcirirxl of subsc'ijueut study which it is now propustHl to intr<Kluce. 

The madrasah course is divided into two sections the junior and the seneir. The 
junior course should contain six, ami the senior four, (dasses, numherecl respt'otively 
I—Vl ami VI (—X. This arrangement corresponds with the classificatirm adopted in 
ordinal^ high schools. A senior madrasah will teach lM>th exuirses ; a junior madrasah, 
the lower eour8<» rmly. 

The subjects for the jnniitr eourse should, as recommendtKl hy Die Madrasah 
Reform (^miinittee, he KoiAn (first two classes), handwork (first two classes), coinppl<. 
sory Urdu (first four classes), vernacular (Bengali or Urdu), Arabic. Knglish, hisUiry, 
geography, mathematics and drill. 

The Knglish course should extend up to the middle Knglish standard, the 
Htaiidards in other subjects .being somewhat lower. The course in Arabic should 
include rending and grammar taught by modern methods on the lines suggested in the 
report of tin* Madrasah Refirnn Cumtnittr*e, and the pnnciples of Islam as in ‘^Ad> 
Diirrat>ul*Ab&ssiuh." • ' , 

For, those who. at the end of tho junior course, wish to changt* to Class V^II of a 
high schiK)l. an additional, year's instruction should be provided in the madrasah to 
enable them to attain the middle Knglish standard in general subjects. 

There should Ih^ a scholarship exaiuinaiion at the end of the junior course Cor the 
award of scholarships for the senior madrasah course. 

The subjects of instruction in the senior course should be Arabic, English, 
arithmetic and geometry, and Indian histoiy. The sulMxrnimittee were divided in 
opinion as to wheth«^r history sbtmid lie conlinned throus^fuit the whcde senior conxaev 
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the subject in ('lasBCS IX and X to Ih» Islamic hiativy ; they d<«eidc(l by a majority of 
7 to votea that history should not la* citiitinucd bcjimd Class VTIf. hut that to 
'cultivate an hiatorical interest in the minds of the students, historical readings should 
Im included in the oiMim* of Arabic Hteratu]H^ The Knid*^^ isiursc; should l>e th« 
same as for the Calcutta matriculation exaininathui. In arithmetic, the junior oottras 
should he continued, and the standard should be soinesrliat htwer thmi that of the 
matriculation examination. O*!ioinet|y' should In* merely practie^d gtH»metV}' up to the 
standard of Kuclid. K;v»k I. The follmving table indicates a suitable distribution of the 
hours of study :— 

iloURM |>KR WlUtR. 



VII. 

VIII. 

IX. x: 

Arabic 

14 

14 

18 18* 

English 

H 

8 

8 » 

^^Arithmetic and (bsunetry 
Indian History 

2 

2 

2 2 

i\ 

8 

• « « . k • 

Total 

27 

27 

27 27 

Details of the Arabic C4jnt*se art* 

given in Appendix 1. 


H. A spi*ciul matriculation examination for 

entry into 

the Islamic Department 

of the University should be held at 

the end of the senior 

Course. 'ITiis oxamina- 

tion shouhl include the following subjects 



Arabic 

» « • 

... « 


• English 

• • • 

... 2 



Arithmetic and t*f*omeiry ... ... 1 

• 

Successful candidates shtiuld is* classed in thn*e divisions, each in alphabetical 
order. IViveiitages for imssing and for classification should l>e as in the (!alcutta 
matriculation examinatio|). The examination should be held by a fbaird of 

Examiners to be appuinteii by the ('ouncil mi the reocanniendation of the Boards of 
Islamic ^Studies. English ami Mathmimtics, each for its resjx*ctive subject. The 
entrance fee should la* Us. iJ and the agtvJimit IH. as in the (lalcutta University, 
The examination shtaild not include an oral test. Ten junior scholarships the 
value of Hs. 1(1 should la* awarded mt the result of the sfMfcial matriculation 
examinatirai, tenable for twr) years in the Islamic llepartini-nt. 

4. .4ny madrasah in Bengal, rccognixed by tlie (fovernment jor tiic« 

purpijse, shfHild lx* entitled to sent! up candidab?s for this sfatciai rnatneul!iti<Jii (matnina- 
titai. As i'xisting madrasah cfsirses difler veiy c<»nsidt^rably from that now pn^aMe*] 
institudons desiring to rtjcadvf^ this rrarcignition will fiml it m*ceKsary t<» naalify tie* 
content and method of their instruction. The O^ivcniment rna^lrasahs at ('nlcutta 
ap<I Hooghty wilt doubiU^ss consider whether they should p)'>vi<le H(a.>cial inst ruction 

Ki* 
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tor piipilH ilosiring to enter the Tslamic Department at Dacca. No nnendowed 
privatti inaflraKah will be able adcM^uately to t«iach the revised couree without a subsidy 
fr(an public funds, ainl we therefore suggijtst that th«! Government should examine 
the condition of madrasahs in the light of the report «»f the .Madrasah Reform Com¬ 
mittee and of the survey which was subsequently made of these institutions. 

As it is possible that students from outside the llengal Pmsidtmcy will be 
attracted tf) this new centn^ <»f Muhammadan learning. Local Governments of other 
pnjvinces might !>♦> (Mnp<»wered to cmiter roctjgnition, for the purpose of the spetual 
matriculation examination, on madrasahs situated within their territorii^s : other pupils 
from outside Heiigal might also be admittt'd to the examination, provided that they 
havt'* satisfie<I the Senior lIiiissTsity Professor of Islamic Studies as to their character 
and education. 


The University Course. 


o. The object of the University course will be to pnKlnce ripe .\rabie scholars 
who possess in addition a thorough knowledge* of Knglish. We (consider that a 
student thus traim*d will become a man of <mltur»‘, wlu) slomid make a g<w)d Gov»‘rn- 
meiit officer or a suitable recruit for the learned professions. The course in Kngiisli 
shoohl be the same as that of the iwss It.A., whilst the curriculum in Arabic and 
Islamic subjects should lead gradually to a very high level of attainment. Instruc¬ 
tion in Kiiglish should, as in the case of arts students, include six hcairs a w<‘ek 
in the junior, uiul eight hours in the senior course. The .Arabic course will require 
at least twenty hours’ instruction. Whilst the course should consist mainly of 
classical works, a certain number of b(M)ks by inotlorn autluirs should be prescribed. 

The subjects of instruction in Arabic will inclmb^— ^ 

(1) Language. * , (4) Kiqli. (7) Hadis. 

Literature. (5) llsftl. (H) Tafsir. 

;M) KnlAm. (0) Logic. (i>) Islamic History. 


All Hiibjects in the /untor course will be conqnilsory and Tuay suitably be arrangini 
as fellows :— 

(7) Lnnguago and Literatttrt' hours a week. 

(<V) DiniyAt— 

Tafsir 

UsCd-i-Tafsir ... 

Hadis . . 10 hmirs. -first year ; 

Kiqli ... 12 hours, second year. 

ITsftl-i-Fiqh ... 

Knlam 


(m) Ltigic 

iw) Islamic History ... 


S hours, first year only. 
2 hours, both years; ^ 
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In the Mmor cmrm language and literature will he compuliitory ainl for other 
euhjecta a chcrice will he allowed betwtK*n two grtaipa ae follows :— 

Group A — 

Language) and Literatun* ... ^ t 

Korin, Tafsir and 'Haditt ... tt [hours a w»M*k, 

Principles of Islam , ... 

Group B — 

T.anguitg«' ami LiitM'aturt* ... S') 

Fiqh ... ... '( 

Lsfil ... ... 4 

Islamic History ... ... 0 

In the course ft»r the MasUir s degree the Htmleiit may select any (»ne of rhe 
following subjects or groups :— 

(1) I^inguagti an<l Literntun*. (4) Fiqh ami IJsAl. 

(2) Tafsir. [p) Kalim and PliiloHopliy. 

(3) Hadis. (d) jslnmic History. 

A d<>scnption of the courses and an indication of tlie nature of the exuinimw 
tions are giv«*ii in App«mdix 1. As the scheme is novel and exirerimentnL 

the courses hav«> hem worked out In considerahh* detail, and the hooks pro|)ostui 

for study have l>een enum(‘rate<l. 

0«gMMS. 

^ 6. .\lthougii the prc^Kis'd course will, in our opinion, represent a high 

standard of oultun*, yet it will he, from the v»*ry heginning, a culture different 
in kind from that which the ’V^rtlinary arts course d(*noti‘s ; to mark this 
distinction sepsirate degrees slnaiid he given. We recommend that thi‘st* degrees 
shcMild he styhsl BacJielor of lalamte Studtea an«i Maiier of lalamic Hiudiea, and 
that they should he denoted hy the initials H.f. and M.l. The degrees of It. 1. 

and M.l. ought to he regarded as equivalent to the degrees of ll.A. and M.A. 
for Ooveminent employment and n<lniiRM}on to tluf Jt.L. course. Similarly, the 

intermKliat<‘ examination in Islamic stmltcH shoiild Im' regariled as <>quivalenl to 
the interirnxliate examination in arts Cor the puiqKise of the rules relating to 

pli^ership certificates, and the s[s>cial examination for adinission io the lhq»artmeu( 
of Tslanuc StiidicMS as e<|tiivalent in the imikhtiarshii) regulations to the general 

niatriculation examination, of the Calcutta University. 

Th<^ intefHKsIiate examination in Isiatnio stndies, though it will he siifso'ior to, 

yet in a nieaaure will correspond with, the pmserit seiiiiir madrasah examination, 

and it will make a suitaide tenniinaihm to a lower Islatiiic cmirtu*. Siiocssisriil 
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candidatoM may Im doacribod an having passed the B'irst Examination in Islamic 
•Studies, and may. be allovrtd to use the title of F.I. 

We oonsider that a B.I., inasmuch ns he mil have received a very fine linguistic 
training, should l>o [MO'initttHl to follow the M.A. omirse and to lake the M.A. degree 
in Knglisl). 

The general University scheme for advancetl study and research should apfdy 
to the Department <if fslamic Studies, the degree being styled Doctor of Islawus 
Studtec and denoted by the initials l).1.8. 


Stair. 

7. 'I’he following professorial stall* will In* required 


Araliic Language and Literature 

.. 3 


Principles of Islam ... 

• * 


Law and Jurisprudence ... 

• • 


Hadis 

.. 1 


Tafsir ... ... 

.. 1 


Islamic llistoiy* 

.. 1 

(with assistance from 


— 

the arts staff). 

'rotal 

.. 8 



Of these one should be a European professor, one should be an Indian who 
has been trained in Kuroiie, and one shiHibl be a scholar from one of the Arabi<‘- 
speaking (xjuntries. 'riu» Kur<»pean professor should receive an average salary .of 
Rt,. 1,000; the other two an average salary of Its. olM) each. The remaining 
nienibers of the staff shoubl be officers of tin* Provincial Educati<inal Serv.ice. 
This gives a total exfK'iiditure of Rs. O.fiOO a month. The full staff will not W 
n*quired bu* some years becatisi*. until the s^tiior madrasahs have been reformed 
and are able to semi up ]uipils trained for tin* new course, the number of students 
capable of following that ciAirse will be small. A smalt stall’ will therefon* suffice 
at first, and it should be gratlually ' increast'd us pupils arrive tintil «tlie scale 
given above is reacln^d. The future lieyond this point vrill depend upon the 
success of tin* ex|s>rimeiit. If it has a'* very marki*d .success and a considerable 
Isidy of students is attracted to the Dopartiimut of Islamic Studies, farther 
H<lditions to the staH may eventually U* necessary. It is desiralde that the 
European orti0i>r should l>e eng:tg«Hl at an early stage of the proceedings, in order 
that fnan the outset tlie department may l>e well orgiiniml. 

We earnestly ri'ccuntneiul that the G^ovoriiment slnuild take up the question of. 
the I'i'form of madrasahs at once, in ortler that, durinif the interval that will elapse 
before tin' constitution of the new University, some prtigress may ,1 k» made in 
prepjiring pupils. 
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8. The Depiutment of lalauuo Siudioe will Ik; locattMl tn the noiih-wost end 
of the inaitt Oniveratty bailding. and provision luui been made in the estimates for 
the library and other equipment (see Appendix IX). 

- Students of the Department of Islamic Studies will pay the tuition h^ea of 

the collegia to which they behmng. and University fees at tlu^ rates laid down 

for arts students. 

* Four senior scholarships, of Che value of lls. 15 a month, tenable for t\ro 

years, should be awarded cm the ivsnlts of the intermediate examiuation in Islamic 
studies. Five' free; studentsliiiis should also be alloweii in both tlu> junior and the 
senior course. Two post-graduate scholarshi{Ki of the value of Ks. 30 a month 
should b»; granted to students reading for the M.l. dogrt'o, on the roault of the 
B-T. examinatiem. ^ ^ 
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Eniineerlnt* 

Tfik Oovrirninent (if cnnteiiiplato the titttahliflhment at Calcutta of a 

groat tochnolc^ical inatituto, in which instruction up to a high standard will hu 
given in Huhjecta Huoh as mechanical and electrical engiiiooring, and tochnnlc^cal 
chemistry; it will presumably be afiiliated in varioua of its depiirtments to the 
Univeraity of Calcutta. The diHcuKHion of this scheme and the docision to devote 
to other purptisos the sitij now (xscupied by the Sibpur Civil Kngineering College, 
have raised the question whether an institution is required in Bengal for training 
students f«)r the highe.r branches of the profession of civil engineering, and. if so. 
whent it shouUl he situated and on what general lines it should bq conducted. The 
qut'Btion was put to thi' committee which met in (/ulcutta (luring the last cold 
W(‘ut]uo* to consider proposals for tile new institute, and they advisiMl that a 
sefKirate residential and \vell-<MjuipiM«l eolh'gi^ for civil engineers should be established 
within the Bengal rresideney. A suggestion having biH^n inadt' that the collogi? ini^it 
be iiudiided in the Dacca University, the Governim'iit <»f Bengal (in hitter No. 116J), 
elated the .'10th .luly 1912) directed us to take the tiui'stion into our consideration, 
and, if we riigardt'd the proposal favourably, to frame a scheme for carrying,it 
out. We foruM'd a suli-oommittee, including a strong professional element, to advi.se 
on the question. 'Fhey expressed themselves strongly in favour t»f incorporating a 
Collegi* of Civil Kugintvring in th(> new llniv<*rsity, in accordance with a very careful 
and thorough scheme* whicdi they elaborated. We arc iii accord both with the general 
opinion of the sub-eominittee and with their detailed proposals, which ^we have 
embotiied in the present chapter of our report ami in the appendic«*s to which it 
refeiv. ^ 

2. The sub-committ(?e, in the following passages of their report, discussed the 
need for an engineering college in Bengal, its profier scope, the ntttnlier and class of 
pupils it should admit, and the question where it shoqld lie located :— “ 

“ The Government of Bengal have instructed the Dacca University 0<»nmittee 
to considtn' the question of establishing a residential colhige for the training of civil 
engineers. It has been contended by some authorities that there is very Little demand 
for the ordinary Indian collc^ engineer, and that the majority of paalbd students 
have to bo content with subordinate XK^tibns, for which an elaborate and costly 
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training is not nnoeasary, and with a caroi^r which is unsuitable for the holder of a 
University degree. Tliere is some force in this contention as applied to conditions 
•hitherto prevailing, but we believe that, by raising the standard and tone of train¬ 
ing, a t}*p© of engineer inay In* prtHluced whose character and ability will tend to 
create a demand for his services among the great employers of engint^ring talent. 
There is also great scope for private enter|mse throughout the country in regard to 
light railway projects and many other soheinea involving engineering prnldems, and 
the annual produoticm of a number <»f well-trained engiiKMi^rs in a provinuial otdlege 
should tend to stimulate private enterprise in many such din^ctions. We have therefore 
endeavoured to frame a scheme which will ensure to the students a very timrough 
scientific and professional training, and which will, at the same time, improve their 
physique and mould their charac'ter sti as to ongiMuler those habits of «iielli-relianoe, 
resource and initiative which ar** essentia) (or a successful enginetM'. 

“The very beet training cannot, however, be expitcted to create a great sudden 
demand, and tiie college should limit its <Mitpat to the number of enginetws who will 
have a reasonable chance of obtaining, or rising to, superior exists in the eiiginooring 
profeHsion. This d<Kos not imply that all ])asHi»d students should expect to obtain 
higher posts immediately on leaving college; they may, and should, have to prove their 
mettle by hard work in lower positions. Hut the system under whiuh a large pro|)or- 
tion of tin* passed students remain p<*rmantmily in suboi'diiiate posts, as is at present 
tha case, is radically unsound and should, by every roeaiis, l}e discouraged. All 
students should l*e so trained and tt^sttsl as to ensure tliat they are fit for sttptirior 
posts, and the number should, as fur us possible, be limited to the demand. 
Having regard to those considerations, and after a n^view of the various openings 
(or thoroughly-trained Indian engineers, we considiu* that the annual admissiem should 
at* the outset be limited to SO students, and that a total provision should be made for 
60 students in a four year#' course*. The latter figure iinplit^s that some students, 
though a t;oiisiderably sinalh>r proportion than at present, will fall out by the way. 
This must Is* the case, l>^oause the subject of engimfcring is new to the stuilents, and 
some of them will find them8<dves unfitted [or it. When these have btMUi wcedeil out, 
the reiuaiinder, granted an adequate eiitranc<f test and a thonnigh training, in general 
should achieve success. It may be htqied that after a few years the demand for engi¬ 
neers traimsi in the new c(dlege will increase to an extent that will render it possible 
to raise the number of admissions. In <irdor that the c<41tgir« may be prepared for this 
eventuality, the; class rfioins. laboratorii«s, etc., should made callable of accommodating 
100 students. 

“ Experience shows that an admixturfi of Anglo-Indian students is a gi*eat advant¬ 
age to an engineering c<db^ in India. It is likely that if good training in the new 
octl^pe qualifies the students (<ir higher posts, and they obtain them more nsulily 
thfip at present, young men of tb<> dfimiciled community will be attracted t<i it in a 
greater number than have iieen attractisi to Bibpur. Such a result would be of great 
benefit to this community. At the outset arrangements should be made for six 
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Karopean atudenta, and fcheir hostel shuald he hililt in such a way as to allow of an 
extension of this nurnhor. 


fti addition to the regular students reading for the University degree, (xjcasional 
special students may he admitted, such, fur instance, ns students of the o<dlege for 
the iipiMtr classes (if such a colleg«’! is estahlisluMl) and Kuro|x*an and Anglo-Indian 
students who, although they have not the neco.Hsairy initial qualifications for a Univer¬ 
sity d<*gr(?e, have nevertheless qualities whitdi indicate that they art* likely to make 
good engineers. Such 8p<'cial students are likely to he so few in nuniher that it will 
not he jH'cessary to mak<* extra provisicwi for thmn in considering the scheme. The 
ctinditions of their admission may he left to th»< authorities of tin* collegi*. 


“The tioverninent of Ihuigal have asked whether a Civil Engineering (,^>llege, can 
appropriately he estahliehed at Dacca as a portion of the new teaching ami resitlential 
Uriivt'rsity, In order that we might give a wcll-considercfl n*p|y to this important 
question, we prepared a scheme for an engirmering college in the Dactui Univ»‘rsity, 
and then debated its siiitahility and' tlm (inestion whether greater advantages (smld he 
secured hy selecting stnin* ot.her hK'ality. We assuine«l, as the basis of discussion, that 
th(' <M»llege will l»e removed from Sihpur. and that all its hraiiches. I'xeept higher civil 
engine<‘riiig and mining, will he transferretl to the techimhgieal institute, which it is 
proposed to estaidish at ('ahuitta. We a?*o decultMlly of opinion that the eollegi* should 
he in the Presidency of Ihmgal, ami it appears to us that the only alternatives are the 
neighhonrh(sxl of (Calcutta and tin* l)a<*ca Univ<*r8ity. ('alcutta has the advantage*, 
over Dacca that it is a centre of great engine(*ring activity, fn so far as students aw 
conccTiietl the deficiency <if Dacca in this re8|ieet can, to a considerahle extent, he 
reimnihsl hy visiting tours to large ami interesting works, similar to those tours which 
are now undertak(>n from Sihpur (incn'ased prohahly from one W(vk to two weekv a 
year), w'hilst we have been al>le to sugg«'st arrangtmients for practuuil training at 
Dacca which would not poseihlo in a gelf-conlninetl coHego near (^alcutta. Moreover, 
the training <«i works, for which we are siigg^^sting a very important extension, must 
c«>nM* after and not during the mdlege course. The def«n*t is more serirms from the 
point of view' of the professors. Living in the neighImurluKid of (.^ileutta. the members 
of the engineering staif w*««dd have facilities for inti'i-eourse with men engaged in larg») 
engint'ering projects ami w’orks, which* fa«.*ilities must he denievi to them at Dacca. 
Visits from engineers to a coUegt* at Dacea might, and shouhl. Is* ♦*neonrag«'<l hy their 
appointment to deliv(*r short e<*urses of spt'cial lectures, to take part in the government 
of till* college ami in tin* w’ork of tin* lltKird of Studies, ami to assist in tin* examina¬ 
tions. Sn.jh airrangements, although very srtund as far as they go, would not W more 
than a p;tHiative, ami we coussler that, trc»uii this jiarticular point of view, Dacca is at 
a inanif(‘sr. tiisadvantage as etanpariHl with the neighbouvhwxl of Calcutta. But other 
very important aspects of the caso have to he considered. A ccdlege for 60 (w 
eventually UK)) students at smne place m the neighbourhood of Calcutta would be a 
small and isolated institution. The conditions wonld he .tjh® wverse of inapiriiig, and it 
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would l»o difiicult of iinp4.ia6ibl«i to oroato the aciontific and atx^ial atiuoapUere which 
is eaaential for the prodnotion of onupnoerH of tho typi^ we contoinplato. Tu a 

reaidential Univeraity of thu nature which it i« pn^Mwed to oataldiah at Dacca, 

the conditions wmild exceptionally fav(«u*al>le. Tho larife ami welUiKiuippeii 

laboratories of the University, in which engineering students would receive iustruo* 

tior» from the general b»xly of University pndessors, would be far more complete 

and efficient than any that c<Hild b«> establisluMl in connection with a smaU engineering 
C<ffiege. There is no doubt, t»M», that the daily inti'roourse between the professors 

of the engineering c>»Ileg<? and tlmse «>f the other departments of the University 

wcNild have a very murkr'tl eifect in maintaining n higl) standard of professional ond 
technical eompetem;.v. and that it w«Mild prevent that teiideuoy to stagnation wliieh 
Bometimes affects small iustitiitions. On the other hand, the predei^e iff an 
engineering colb^gi' in its midst wisild be of the highest value to*** the Dacca 
University. It would complete its scheme of stndit's in a yery im)sirtanl resp«*ct, 

and the practical applications «>f physical soienee. vrhich wtsild constantly be Indore 
thrwe engaged in allierl studies, would suggt^st new and valuable modes of thought 
and enqiiin'. it has been bsind in t)ther Universities that the comhinatioii of 
higher physics with engineering has heen of v»*ry great advantage to l»ot.h th»ise 

studies. We pro]wiKe that the Dacca Sciimd of Kngiiie<M‘iug amt the Industrial 
Institute, to which reference is made in tin* letter <if the (Joveniment of Bengal, 
shall he pinceil mi sites adjoining the college, ami that the students of tho colleg' 

shall utiii/.e to the fullest extemt the large wui'ksh<ipa which thi^se institutions 

will re<inire. Ib*re again the equipment for insiruotiou will he on n far larger ami 
inoji' <>laboratt' scale than would he possihle in workshops designed solely for the use of 
ffi) or KM) engineering Htudents. hspially important will be th<' effect «if the lnrg«*r 
corporate life which hecoiues jsissihle to the engineering student as u imoniier of a 
wfll-organixed tiuiching and •esidential University. lie will Jinve hehiml him ami 
around him the traditions, not only of a single sptHualixed collegt; hut also of a far 
mure c<unph‘x ami p«iwerful corp«jratif>u ; ami the effects of this memhership will, we 
h(.p<\ be visible in his after life. He will also have fuller and hetter facilities 
with regard to games and playing*fieiils ; an<l iiore wo might refer tu the part ln« 
will taks in tin* gtmitral scheme of physical training which has heen oiitlimHj 

elsewhere. ll<‘ will be a meinls^r of the Union ami of tlm varitNis University 
societies and clubs. In a word he will share in the corporate of the University 
and will Im savt^l from the concentration and narrowness wliicli are apt to he tlie 
characteristics of highly spimializeil stiidmits. 

“ The financial asp<>ct of tin* case is also of very great imfifirtancc. KagineiTiiig 
training of the liigliest kind, such as wc c<nituiuplatc, must necessarily be vm*y 
expensive. With laboratories and workshops dcsigmsl to secure a variety of purposes 
and with a staff wh<ise time is econointcally employeij in connection with imire than 
one department^ it becomes possible to secure the neo^ssary advanced and varie<.i 

teaohmg without waste and at a o<jst which, we hope, tvtll not be considered 
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prohibitive?. We siiould, however, hesitate to advise Governtnent to incar the 
enormous expenditure that would be required to train, in the manner which would 
alone produce engineers of a high typts a body of 60 to 100 students in a cddege 
unconnected with other educational institutions 

Messrs. Watson and Henderson and Rai Annada Prasad Sarkar Hahadttr were the 
only members who considered that the advantages of Calcutta as an engineering 
centre outweigh the considerations to which the majority attached the first 
importance. 

3. In their recent report <»n an “ Enquiry to bring Technical Institutions into 

closer touch and more practical relations with the Fhnpk^ers of Labour in India’*, 
Lieutenant>(3olonel Atkinscm, u.k.. and Mr. T. S. Dawson recommend that an 

institution for civil, mechanical and electrical engint«ering and for industrial 

chemistry should be establisInHl in the (sitskirts of C’alcutta. This recommendation 
do(<s lUJt accord with the opinion «)t our «‘ngintM*ring sub-committee nor with the 
advice of the representative committiH* of empb»yers, educationalists and administra* 
tive ofiioers which sat, last cold weather, at Calcutta. The strong arguments 

which IkI the (Calcutta committee to the unanimous conolusion that the business 
quarter of the city is thi« only suitable siti> for a technolijgical institute, were 
appanmtiy not brought ti> the notice of Lieutenant-l^ilonel Atkinson and his 

colleague, nor, at the time when their report was prepared, had the scheme for 

incorporating a college of engineering in the first teaching and rt'sidential University of 
India been formulated. Had it b(>en possible to place before them the many important 
considerations which influenced the ('alciitta and the Dacca committees, we feel assured 
that they would have frant(<d their suggt'stionK on different lines. Without entering 
into the details of the discussion regarding the technohgical institute, we di^ire to 
say that in our opinion the g«.meral conclusion of the ('alcutta committee is entinfly 
sound. In so far as civil engineering is concerned we are convinced that the 

educational ideals of Chapter III of the “ Report on Technical E<lucation Enquiry ” 

could be realiatnl far better under the oomlitions dcsoribeil by our Engineering 

Hub-committ('e than in an institution such as is oontemplate<l in Chapter XVI of that 
Rttport. * 

4. The (hillegi' of Enginetu'ing will form one of a group of teohnolqgioal institu- 
ti*>nH, the other members being the Kngnieering Sclnwl, and the Industrial Institute 
to be i'stablisht'd in acoonlance witli the n'Ctunmendatimis of the Dacca Conference 
of DM)}). The Dacca Kclnxd of Engineering is a flcKiriehing institution, corresponding 
to the Apprentice Department of Sibpur C<dlege. It w at prestmt located in the 
compound of tiie Dacca Collegia: this arrangement is ioocnivenient, especially aa 
all the buildings are required fw ooHege use. Effect may now Ij 6 given to 
proposals, long since entertained, for the removal of the Engineering Sohooi 
by transferring it to a sitt? adjoining the new Civil Engineering College. <A 
reference to the general plan of the Uatversity will show the .arrangement of the 
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whole Bita (Ko. 16), And, in partioular, the conv’enu'ni Bituation of the wofkeihopE 
betwieen cdU'gte and school. Tlic Dacca conference of IIWW clalHirAtcd a scheme 
{or the development of small indusiritHt with the aid of local capital, and for the 
training of recruits fur this purpose from the ranks of the initldle classes. The 
■obeme inolndea an institute at Dacca centering in demonstration factories, round 
which are to W* grouped a sclusil of engiiKHmng, a schist of design, and a 
teohnolcgical laboratoiy, the wlndo to he linked up with an intelligtmo<> and 
emfdoyment bureau. This institute slumld lx* ItwaicHl on the site immediately to 
the north of the KIngineeriug Oollege and i^ohi>ol. 

Of the three members of the gr<aip, the College of Engineering alone will 

form a portitn of the University. The sub-eomuiittee did not thmwfore discuss 
the OTganiaathtti of the school and institute or include them in their* estimate* of 
coat; the scheme that has Issui framed for them must be carried out by the 
Department of Industry, not by the University. For the same ivas<tti they did 

n<it consider in detail the o<'tnin(at worksho^w, which are pi'imarily for the lumeht 

of the scluxd and institute. The relationship bi^ween the thnx? meinl)erH of tho 
gi-oiip wdll require to be defin<Hl with some care. The Principal of tbt» college 

should also c«»)trol the sciuHtl, the head master being in imnKsliate chaigk^ and 

resprtnsible for its discipline. Tho engineering staff «)f the college will have time 
to conduct a portion, at any rate, of the instruction of the schtsd pupils. Except 
for these points of contact the uoUegi' and the hoIkhiI should bo kept apart, tho 
students of each being houswl and instmctiHl separati'ly. The ol<«e assiwiation 
of students belonging t<i the engineering and apprentice departuuMits ia generally 
reoegnieed to be undesirable. The Industrial Institute slimild he under the 

independent control of an offioi'r of the Department of Industry. Its members will 

use the common workshi^. and the students of the Kngims>ring College* will 

derive advantage from its lactories and special equipment. These arrangements 
will be made easy by the mutual cceopiwation of tho two Principols. 


, AdmlMlon of Studonto. 

6. The Od^lcge should be <pen to students from the Provinces of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, Assam, and Burma. 

The ordinary educational qualiheatbm slnsild Iw* the l.Sc. of the D.'vecsa or 
Calcutta University in English, mathematics, physics and chemistry. There slusild 
also be a test examinatioh in drawing, comprising plane gBometrical drawing and 
the copy of a simple freehand design. A voluntary drawing class for f.So. 
students of the Dacca University should held in the Enginertring CfiJIegii 

in prelMuntion for this test. Htudciits who have taken the I.Ho. rdsttwhen* than <n 
Calcutta or Dacca slioold Im admitted only on special grounds. For Eurofsuin 
cmasUdatca the qualification sbfwild l>e the same as for Indians, </r, at their option. 
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tho ('ambridgv Local Kxaniination in inathematiea, pbyaicH and chemiaiiy, 

or the f.Sc. of the I)ac(« University in the same three subjects without the 
ordinal*}' conditioiiH of previous residence and study. 

Befort* adiiiission a ver>' careful medical examination should be made of each 
candidate by the llnivnrsity Professor of Physical Education, who should submit ' a 
detailed report to the selection committee. No student should lie admitted to the 
college unhtss he is <if robust constitution, fitttsl for an active life, and devoid of 
any physical defect likely to hinder him in the performance of his duties. The 
ci'rtificate may lie similar to that printeil on pujf*’* 3ft of the Sihpur (’alendar. 

Every (tandidati^ for admission should ho required to pnxluco a eort.ifiente of 
ifood character from the Principal of his colleiyfe. The maximum a(^^-limit should 
he 20. 

For the He|(*(;tion of students f«n* admission tr» the collejfe a stnudiiifif com¬ 
mittee should l»e fortne«l, constituted as follows :— 

(1) The Principal of the Oolleffe. 

(2) The University Professor of Physical Education. 

(.3) A repri»sentntive of tlie railway companies, uomiuuted in turn by the 
East rmlian. Eastern Ibui^tal, Bengal-Naginir. Assam-Bengal ami 
Bengal and North-Western Railways. 

(1) A Public Win*ks Department i»fttcer nominated l>y the Chief Engineer. 

'I’be nominated otlicers should serve for one year. 


Coupsas of Study. 

(>. A four years’ course should he given, leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Engine<*ring (B.E.). The subjects of in8trtK*ti4>n will he mathematics, physic.-*, 
chemistry, geohig>*. appli»>d meehanies, tleseriiitive engineering, tlrawing. surveying, heat 
(Migines, eleetr(»-technitH. etc., w«»rkshop practice. Held engineering and accounts. The 
mathematical eourstj will extend over two years, and sloHild he framed with a view, 
not tntly to extend th<« stgdent’s knowledge) of pure mathematics, hut also* to make 
him iutelligi>iit, quick aim accurate in. c«miputation: throughout the course special 
attention should he paid to graphic inetliods. In physics the '’principar* and in 
chemistry tlu^ “subsidiary” pass c<nirses of the Science Department shoidtl he foUowetl, 
with such ou)IsS;}on8 an<t moilifieatiuas as may be found desirable fur engineering 
students. There will he a further course ttf chemistry in its special ai^lioatiou to 
ongiiuMwing work. The course in gcolqgy will U* elementary, and will include 
mineralogy and physical gtH:graphy with reference to the ‘ nature of r<x;ks and 
water-supply. Applied mf.'chanics will he taught in special connection with practical 
work in the engineering laboratory^ and descriptive engineering wUI. as far as 
possible, he connected with workshop practice and held work. In the first sod 
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Aeeond years drawing will treattKl na a aptH;utl subject, ami in the third and 

•foarth years it will form an important part of other Oimrsea. Surveying will 1 m« 
taught in the oollege in the tirat year, and in the fields afmrt fniin the regular 
college routine, during the second and third years. Apisnidix I <M.intains a state> 
ment, prepared l>y the sub-cuiiimitteis of an appro{)riatf* divisirm of tiine and 
studies, as well ns more detailed r(H;ommendati<ms I'eganling partJeulnr branclunit td 
the cfHirse. 

Tn the first and S(H;nnd yeai*K. ami subsequently wiieii time {sM'inits, Ktutbmis 
will receive instructitni in simple pitictitje in the car|K*nter’s shop, sinith's shop, 
foundry, fitting and niaehine shotis. In the third and fourth yt>ai‘M the tim<> nllotUHi 
for workshop practice and field work will be devottnl largely to a course of 
^yHteluatio training in practical engini'ering. The courses should <. include the 
oonstruction of simple steel structures, such as trusses, «^te., huihliug constriii'tion 
including foundations and l>ricklaying, handling of pulleys, erectiisi of derricks ami 
shears, use <»f pihMlrivers, temporary bridgi^s. tiie setting <Hit of earthworks, (erection 
of heavy weights, and allied subjwts ivhicli the space and resoiin^es will allow. 
For railway work a short, siding (shown in the gemwal plan) should be laid with a 
few plants and crossings and signals of different tyjs's, by means of whieh the 
principles of track-laying ancl maintf'nanee can bi‘ demonstrated. 'I'he course is 
intcojdtHl to enable the student in g«*t soim* atupiaintama* with practical priiblems. ami 
to accustom him to munual work. 

Tim system of sprmial courses and leeturcs on railway <*onstnietifm and ot.h«r 
engineering subj(*<rts, which has to some extent been pursued at Sibpur. should ho 
^continneil and extendml. KngimHjrs from itn{)ortant works and other authorities should 
be invittMl to visit the oolleg«< for the purpttse <jf delivering one or more lectures on 
f^ngineering topics of progiait int«*rest, or to doscrilie works on wdiieh they aro 
themselves engaged. Tours for purposes of instruction should form an im|ss’tant 
feature of the c«Mirse. 


Kxamlfistions Mtd th« Degree of B.B. 

* 

7. There is at present a temicney on the |wrt of^students wlio !mv'»i fibtaitUMl 
a certificate for some part of the cotirse to leave <;<ill<tgt< in ord«‘r to s<sik srork, and 
thus to sink |)ertiiaiietitly int<i the iswition of subordiriates. This tendency sloaild 
Is; disoourag4s!, the college) being intended only for students who wish to qualify 
themselves for the higli«.*r branches of the profession. With this object in view the 
inienuediatt' examination in •‘iigitieering sbouhl be abulishiHl, and the University 
examination at the chxw of the sisjond year of the cours*; should Is* muifimsj to 
those scientific subjects whieh will not l>o continued further, uuithematics, physiits, 
and general chemistry. At the end of the cmirsn there shouhi is; a University 
examination for the degree of Itachelor of Knginciering, ami the stu^lents who iinss 
this examinaiicn should be at once eligible for the d<^ec. 
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In i)oth exaininatiouH dau regard should i>e had to the quality of the functiodl. 
work porforniod by the student daring the course. Successful candidates in the B.EL 
examination should be clasMifted as ** passed " or ** passed with distinction.” A student 
who fails in either of the examiiiations may he permitted, after an additi<ntal year’s 
study, to present himself once more for examination, the ocdlege deciding whether the 
student should be n^oeivod back for this purpose. Periodical test examinations should 
be held <laring the coiirsis but certific*at<?s should not bo granted on the resnlts of 
these teals, and no list, in order of merit, should be published. If at the end of any 
year the college authorities consider that a student has not made satisfactory progress, 
they may (‘ither require him to leav<» or put him back for a year. 

TPAlnlng on Works and tha Oagraa of M.B. 

8. Tlu; anangeinents now existing for the practical training of candidates on 
leaving, ccllege and for the award of the Government guaranteo<l post are susceptible 
of improvement. Tim p»‘ri<Kl of training is insufficient, the inetluHl of selection for the 
guaranteed post is not entindy satisfactory, o{)poi‘t.nnitieH for securing appointments 
for stiulents are lost. It is necessary to devise sonar method which will give 
students ev*rry possible oppoHunity <»f becoming highly qualified c‘ivil engineers, which 
will bring them into touch with Inrgir emplqj'ers of labour, and which will enable 
them to secure a qualification, w'idely rectgnized and therefore of real service 
in obtaining suitable employment. 

We suggest the billowing schenm :— 

(1) As s(H>n as a student has taken his B.K. degrtai, the college authorities should 
endt'avour to obtain (Miiployment for him extemling over at least three years. Ohwern- 
meiit wtirks may be incliuh'd in this category, but, with a view espt'cially to ultimate 
employment, a considerable proportion iif th(> graduates should be stmt to non-Govem* 
inont employers, such as railway companies and private firms. The Goveniment shtnild, 
in any ease in which tt considers this course desirable, grant a studentship amtiunting, 
as at present, in the case of Indians, to Rs. 50 a month and, in the case of Europeans 
(which should include fudians living in Europtmn style) to Rs. 100 during ^be first 
year of their employment. .Arrangements should made for the efficient supervision 
of the student throughout the three years’ ^lurse. A service record should be main* 
taint'd by his tnuplt)yer, and the student himself should keep a book in which he 
should take notes of the spt^cial works on which he is employed, and of any other 
matters of engineering {nten^st which may come iindet* his notice. These no(e*books 
should Im‘ checked iKiritKlioally by the emfffqj'er and su1)iuitted to the Principal of 
the colh'gt* for inspectitin at. the close of «hlch‘ yttar. The Principal, or one of the 
professors, from time to ttnu' should visit the students to see how they are getting on 
and to interview their employers. 

(3) A Rachelor of Engineering slsuild he permitted to present himself for the 
degree of Master of Engineering, on. tlie .production of a certificate that has been 
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employed on practical enfpneerinfif work, under ap^iwod omployerH, for |t leiaat three 
years since takiujir his R.K. degree. 

^ (3) A Board should he appointeil to nmke full enquirj’ into the qualifications of 

candidates fiw the degr(*o of M.K. This Bonn! should consist of the Principal of the 
college and two exi^erienoed engineers to l>e ap|s>inted by tlie OotincU. The Board 
wiU-- 

(а) examine the certififuites and testinsmials presented by the candidates; 

(б) interview and question the candidates ; 

(c) if necessary, coinmuuioate witli their emplc^^ers ; 

(d) geiioraily satisfy themselves by every means in their power that the 

applicants are worthy of the degn'te. ' ^ 

(4) It should Ik* op«»n to the Publi<i Works Department to select any Master of 
Kngiiu’N^ring for a guaranpKMl apixiintiiient. 

These n^ootnineudations ditfer from the sufj^stion made in the repoil of Lieutenant* 
Colonel Atkinson and Mr. Dawson, that ev(»ry student jmssing out of an engintKuing 
Cfdlege should serve a ytiar’s apprenticeship in the Puhlio ’Works Department. 'I'lie 
engine(*rs, wliether (i<*vernment or railway, wlm serveil on our Huh*<*4)mmitt<MJ), were 
unanimous in holding that three y(>ars is tlie minimum }H>riod which should be devoted 
to supervis^Ml practi*’nl training, and that young engimnu's w'iil stand a far better 
chance of bf*(‘oming efficient and of reeomm<*nding themsilves to non-(iovernment 
einployiwK. if they have to make their way in the works <»f railway and other 
companies tir of j»rivute firins, insteail ef being kept, umler (Htiidiiions which have not 
proved v<*ry suceessful in the jmst, in sous* branch of the Public Works Department. 
Similar vdews with regard to apprenticeship were exprewsod by several members 
the Calcutta Committee. - 


Staff. 

Jb JThe students of the Kngineering College will ret!elv(* science instruction in 
the University laboratories fnrni the general University stafi’, and workshof) instruo* 
tion and practice in the cmnbtmKi workshops of the eolh^ge and sohrx4. The Principal 
of the college, although he ought to give sfiine Lectures in spt^inl subjects, slnmid 
not Im^ oounteil in the general staff for instrueiion. F<»r the subjects of niatbeiriatics 
and engineering the following staff will Ite neetltHl 

PrctfiTiMCirK. 

Mathennatics ... } 

(Tivit Engineering 2 

Mechanical Engineering 1 


1 

n 3 

1 
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The euccGftN ot the ccdl<^e will depend upen the appeintment ef a Principal of 
very high calibre, and in order to obtain an enj^ueer of the qitaiificationa and force 
of character re<niired, a considerable salary miiHt be given ; we suggest the rate of 
Rs. l,f)0() to Us. 2,(KM). The Principal should onlinarily be stdected from the staff, 
but any engineer of the reijuisite high qualiftcations, preferably with Indian experience, 
may be regarded as eligible for tlm post. 

In laying down the qtialihcationH neceHsary for the professors of civil 
engineering two gimeral principles iinist be considered : on the one hand the methods 
and practice of the (iollege should be? the result of the very latest and most 
UfetfMlate hinglish cx{)erieii<u*, on th«< other tiiey should ooiiforni to Indian r«>qiiire- 
ments. One of tin* profesHors should therefore be a man recriiitetl frenn home with 
the best possible (pialilii^utioiis as ntgards both theoretieal and practical training, and 
also as regards exiM*rience in modern metiuNJs of teaching. He shoiihl have 

taken his degree at one of the Universities where'engiinH*ripg is made a speciality; 
he should have had several yt^ars’ exfM^rience of practical engineering; and he 
should, if possible, be taken from the teaching stall of one of the leading <‘ngineer- 
ing crilleges in Britain. 'I'o attraett a man with these (pialiHcations a salary' of at 
least Bs. 1,(K)0 to Ks. will be required. The other pnjfessor should 1 h* recruiti.'d 

from the l*ublic Works Ib^partment. A gtsxl officer of about five yt‘ars’ exix’rience 
should be selected; be should be (laid an allowance of Ks. 2(M) a month ; and ho 
should be given the option of returning t«> his department after five years ; it 

cannot be t(M) clearly laid ilown or t<s> iirg«mtly recommended, that a man of high 
qualifications ami character is iie<u*HMary; and it is essential that the appointment 
should bo made so attractive as to be regariled as a prixe in the service. The 
professor of mutlieinatical sal>j(H:ts should be a man who has taken a high mathe¬ 
matical degree, and Is'en through an engineering course similar t«> the i'ambridgi^ 
Mechanical Science 'I'ripos. He may be re<.‘ruiled as an officer of tin* Indian tiduca- 
tional Service but if neuessary might start on a higher rate of pay than the 
mtniinum. 'I’he professor of mechanical subjects will iu*t*.d to have, in addition to a 
sound theoretical training in gtmeral engim*eriug, a thorough practical knowledge of 

up-to-date machinery and workshop methods; also, if possible, a good knowledge of 

electrical work, and exp(*rience of demonstrating with inaohinory. He too may l>e 
recruited as an offiet*r of the Indian hMiicatioiial Service, 

It is of the utmost importance that all meinl>4*rK of the supt^rior staff should 
{HtssesH Httvngth of character and a high ideal of their professicai; witlumt thme 
qualities and the power to communicatef to their students the principles underlying 
tin* high stnndanl of conduct w’liich is expected of a civil engineer, they will fail 
to achieve the purpose ft)r which the new is designed. 

10. In so far as is p«)ssible men with Indian experience should 1 h> recruited for 
the junior professorships, such, fi»r instance, as gradaat(*!S of Indian engineering ccdl^jes 
who have been engaj^sl in practical work. Hen of different qaalificattcais are desirable. 
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and they should In* recniited from auy avaiittide source. Junior profeaaom should bo 
mOTubers of the Provincial, and aMHiHtanta and dem<niijitratorM inombora of tho 
^nlKirdinate, Kducational 8orvioe. 

f^lcolngy, as well aa physkra and cheiuiatry, will be taught to tmgineering atudonta 
in the Science liepartment of the I’nivt^rsity, and for thia purpose an extra profeaaor 
in the Provincial Service ahould lu* appointed, urho should also Im* cmnpctent to taka 
part in the instruction in chemistiy. (leologicai and chemical specimens suitable for 
the instruction of (Miginecring students will be included in the natural histor>' 
museum. 

Iiiatriietion in nccoiinls and biisiiieHS inetluMls will be* supplwl by the stafl 
of the Industrial Institute (see paragraph 81 of the ivcommendationK Of j^the |>aoca 
Committee). 

Mr. T. H. Itiehardsoii diifertsl from the opinioii of the t»ther members of the 
sub-committee on the subje^'t of the qiialihontions ami recruitment of professors. 
His fioti* on the Kulij*’**t is given in Appendix V’ll. 


Aooommotlj 
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II. Thorough iustriictioii in the course propostni by the siib-uoriiinittee will 
require extensive ncc'oiniiiiNlaiioii —lecture theatre, library, dcm<a)strati<Mi hall, and a full 
eornphuneiit of clHSH-nMUiis. engineering labol^ilones, drawing olVices, apitaratiis nvaiis, 
etc. Plate No. .’10 slows tht* liberal provision we have mode. 


• The Hiib-coiiimittee estimated that a sum of lakhs (exclusive of the otwt f)f 
the eomiiioii workshops) should suflice to meet all riiasoiiabh* re()uirementH for oquijv 
iifl'iit. Th<‘ civil engimvring section of the Niiqmr Lilirary will be availalJe. and 
if any other poitk»i “f the Sibpur equipment is transferrt*d to Dacen, the cost will 
be proport-iitnately reductMl. 


li. It is iimst desirable that the maiiitenariee of the roads and buildings of 
the IJn(,versity. ineluding both repairs ami minor alterations and ailditions, should 
be undertaken l.'y the* College of Kiigin«‘(>ring. Not only will this arrangt'tmnit be 

coiiveiuent for the University, but—u matter of far gre.ater i?ii]»ortanoi;—it will affoni 
practical work f«»r the pr<»f<*ssor8 of engim^'ring, and provide utany adinirai>le op|M>r- 
tiinities for the praetical training of the stmlimts. For this purpost^, it will be 
necessniy’ to employ an Assistaiit Kngineer and a elerk of the works ; the former of 
these (^cers will be ailde<l to the general stalf. and will b(» available la assist 

in the work of insiructuni. The Principal of the college; will bo the otKcor 
responsible for the ctpntixd of works and be w'ill albit their execution and 

soperviston. The Wt)rks Office'! will bo in a aoparato bhx^k situat(«i close to 
the coUegn, The ca{Htal and rnoam'ng chaigcs for the works staff and office 
are inclndftd In Appendices IX and X ; funds rcM]ttired for the annual maintenance 

f 2 
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of roa<lH and buildin^H will bn provided from tho Public Works Department budget. 
The (flnctric power needed by the (iTiiverBity will be f>btained from the general 
«ourc(( serving tht? tc»wri and station ; l)ut for the sake of practical instruction 
th<!re should be a Hoparat<- instullation to furnish power for the (.'ollcge of 
KngiiuHtring, the school, and the institute. The (existing plant of the Sohot)l of 
Knginnering will, if transfnrn'rl to the* new site, l)e more than sufficient for this 
I)Urpo8(j. 


Residence and Physical Training. 

l.‘l. All Htiidents must livi! in colh'ge. AccoTnni<Klati<m should be provided for 
60 Hindus a‘nd, in a small separate hostel, for 6 KuroiH'nns and Indians who live in 

Kiiropean style; until the.re is a sufficient number of .MuhninnuKlans to form a 

lujstel, they should live in the Muhammadan College. Kaeh student should have a 
nK)m of his own—of dimensions lOxl.'i feet. Provision should be made for the 

resideiioe of all members of the stall', Kuropean and Indian. As in the ease of 

other colleges of the University no rent should be charginl. 

(Ireat importance should be attacluHl to tlu' thorough physical training of 
engineering students. Tin* sub-corumittee conside*r that the gemiral Univ«*rsity system 
should b(< made, applicabh* to thtuu, and that tin* three hours’ compulsory exercise 
should b(* enforced throughout the course. 

All students of the college should be taught to rule, ami should be recpiired to 
obtain a certiiicate from the authority appointed for the purpose bi*fore protH'cding 
to the H.K. degree. Provision for instruction may be made in connection with tlic 
riding school in the (%)llege for the well-bedo Classes. While the stmhmt is under 
instruction ami until he obtains the prescribed (rertilioute, u fee of Us. a iiioirth 
should i>e chnrge«l ; the (bourse for an average student shouhl not ordinarilj' excee<l 
one year. As far as they are available, ponies may be lent to juisstH] students 
ut a small chargi*. 


Fees and Scholarahlpa. 

11. The tuition fee ut 8ibpur is lisr 10 for the first and second, and Rs. 15 
bu* the third and fourt.h years. It is now projswed to oiler much greater advantagts 
and a sharp ilistinetion will no lougt'i' bn made between th<> first and second portions of 
tin* course. We therefort; think that the fee should be Rs. 15 during all four years. 
No rent sbotdd be ehurgt'd ; but students should pay the same hosU*! ftn* as will 
bo levied in othi'r coHegi's, and they should make their own arrangements for 
messing. 

15. The scholarship system sh^Hild be framed so as to enable a few poor students 
of merit to maintain themselves without diffieulty. As the general entrance 
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qualliication will be the I.So. of the Oalouita and Dacca UniveraiticM, all atudentH 
will have had an opportunity of acouring a Gov(?rnmeiit aonior acholarahip. We do nt>t 
think that it ia denirahle to offer, in addition, a)XHnai entrance acliolarahitwi; but having 

regard to the comparatively high fwa of the Kngineering ('ollegi*, the onilnary 

Rchcdarahip may not auftice for a poor studtuit. and therefoix* oonaider that the 
tuition feoH of (tovernment acholarH ahould Im* remitted. A Hcnior Rchoiarahip ia 
ordinarily tenable for two years; at the end of tluM peri<Kl. if the collegi* authoritiea 
consider that the acliolar haa earned tin' privilegi^ by ineritoriuuR work, tlte scholar* 
ship, with ix'iuisaion of fees, should he continued ftw a further {sm'kkI of two years. 

Two additional scholarships of Us, 25 a month, with remission of ft*ea. should ho 
granted at the end of tin* seeoml year of the course oii the comhiin'd result of 
the Oolh'go and University examinations. The Forhes (emlowid) tScholari|luV slnmld 
1)4* awarded uinh*r existing conditions, and he accomiwmied hy remission of foes. 'I'he 
scholarshiiw propos»*il in this paragraph w’ill etwi less than those at present 
granted at Silqnir; we liavt* not th(‘r<*forc math* any allowance f«)r them in th«> 

statenn'iit of expt'nditiin' contained in Appemdix X. 


Bxpofidltup*. 

16. Ih'tails 'ff the capital and recurring charg(*H of the college* are given in 
Ap{>endices IX and X. The totals amount to about Hs. 6,^H,(KM) and Ils. 1,20,00() 
resjMjctively. This is not expenditure to he iju urrod in consfMiut‘nc»* of the creatum 
of the now University, but n«‘rely the cost of tln» transh^r and improvement of the 
civil ongine<*ring branch of Siljpur (3olleg<*. 'I’he capital (xmt may b«* defrayed Cnsu tin* 
sun\ of Its. 16f lakhs which vrill be {taid for the pr(*H(>ni site and buildings, and 
agflinst the recurring charges, under which may incliidi'd u share of the general 
cost of science instruction, shouM be set off a sum of Us. l,10,(H)0 representing the 
estiinate<i annual net cost of tJic existing (’ivil Enginei'iing D(*partment. 
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Medicine. 

TiiK Hul)-(n>iniiiitt(<«‘ appointpil to ooiikuIim* tlio Hiilijrot of iiiodicnl aclviHtnl 

titaf niiould bo niudo in tlio Dacca rnivci'Kitv for pndiniinary acicntific 

and profcriaional inatniction for the medical profeaHion, up to the Htandard of the Hrar 
M.li, of the ('alcuttn lIiiivei'Hity. They reeummeiided that the Dacca I’niveraity Hhoidd 
examine its own me<lical studemts, that the Oalciitta Univertiity sliould be invited to 
r(‘Co(;ni/.<> thi‘ final examination at Dacca an eipiivalent to its tirat M.D.. and that the 
('aicntta Metlitad (%>liejp* should receive the ftassed Daccsi students for the second 
M.D. conrsi*. This arranjgf<Mnen1 should in due time be replace<l by a full mtslieal 
course at Dactai. 

VV’e are in acet>rd with the itnanimous opinion of the suiecommlttee in favour of a 
me«lical departim'iU teaching; up to the tirst M.D.. and ultimately to be developed 
into a full medical uolle^^e ; vve also acin^pt the scheme which they have framed, and 
hav(> emb«Nlied it in the following paragraphs. 


Admission of Studonts. 

« 

2 . Stuih'nts may be admitted to the Department of M<>dic,ine on tlic same 
cmiditions as to' the De|wrtmenls of Arts ami Science, and the entrance (piulitication 
should be the matriculation e.vamination of the ('ahmtta ITniversity. ’I'liere will be no 
separate metlical <?olh*]ur»*; • stiubmts **f me«lieine. like students of other scientiKc 
subjects, will be received into the various colli'jtit's ami taujirht by the University. 
The number to b«» adinittisl each year will depmd upon the ilemaml for training and 
tin' capacity of tin* (\'»lcutta Medical tlolleffe to n.'C<*ive those stmh'Uts who have 
completed tln'ir course .at Dacca. The sub-committ<'e consiiler that arrangements 

should b.> nnnle to admit nO students a year, btit that this number is liki*!}’ sm>n 

to be exceeded. All sHidents who pass the first M. ll. at Dact'a shouhl be entitled 

to ailmission to the t'aicntta collejii* for the completion* of their coui*se. 


Course of Studios. 

;i. The ooum» slnmUl oovtr f«mr years—two years leading up t<» a special 
intermediate examination in science, foUowwl by two ycai*s of proft'«»iuna] study. 
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The 8p<>cial I.Sc. course haK heeu «h*8crilM‘(l in tlio oliaptcrn on Art«iuni Sciente. A 
KtnUeiit may alao he iniinittiHi to tin* prufoKaiounl courne after takiiij? the onlinary I.Se.. 
providinl that he undergo»>8 a furtln*r oiuinse of <«n» year in hotany ami atvihijjj', and 
paasen in tlnwe ^nhjectH. lM*fore pr«K*enling to Iuh priih’aaional NtinlieH. Similar 
arrangementK may l»e made in the eiiae of (’aieiitta HtudentH. provided that they (mikh a 
practical teat in all the preKerih«*4l Hcienee HtihjeetH. Stm'enta who proinwn* to Ktndy 
in the Hritish IbIcw may wiali to <»l»tain a certificate that they hav»' paaaed in a 
claaHioal lan^uaip* ; Sannkril (or Latin, if iiiHtriietion l»e provided) may therefore ite 
offeren] .'ik an optional Hulij(*et. inil it will not e<>nnt in the examination. 


The proft'SKional course should l»e divhleil into two ))arts. a l'nivt‘rsity examinaliou 
1‘eing held at the eiul of each yt'ar. This arraufpnmmt will iinltice Htudeitts to work 
stemlily throujfluiut the i;ourse, a matter of |iarficular importance in their Wise in view 
of tin* great diHicuity whieh they exjH'riime** in (pialifying themselves for a nuHlieal 
degree. 


The suhjects for the third ami fourth years will Ik*— 

.’Inl year.—I’hysiohigy. .Anatomy and tlrgani«* fln'inistry. 

1th y«'ar.—I’hysiohigy, .Anatomy and .Materia Medina and I’harmaey. 


'I'lie course in physiology sinsild he tin* ‘‘principal" pjiss eiwirse. 'I'ho suhsidiary 
course will he studied in the first year, and the advanced ciNose in the smtond year, 
aceordiiig to (in* general arrangeineiils for the t! Sc. 'I'iie eonrses in anatomy, organic 
chemisti'v and materia nuHiiea should he the same as for tin* t !ah*uttn first M.M. 


Examinations. 


4 . The examination Jor the medieal I.Se. has heeii explaimsi in the ehaptorH 

on Arts and Science. The two examinations of tin* profesHi(»nal eisirse may he 

styh*<l"fii1»t professional ’ ami "8<*cond professional" r(*s|H*ctivi*ly. 'Phe former will 
include the ” siilisidiary’* examination in physiohjgj for the U.Sc.. osteology and 
elemental^ anatomy, and organic chemistry. The latter will eotn]ii‘iMe the "advanceil" 

l»asH examination in physiohf^. more advanciKl anatomy, and materia medica and 

pharmacy. 


A student who d(s‘S well in any suhject in ihi* s«*cond professioual examination 
may be p**nm'tt<Kl to present himself for a further examination for honours in that 
subject. Honmirs students sh<Miid he arrangf^l in ordiT of merit; frther htiidcnts in 
aJphalictlcal order. liiasUMich as the secoml professional axaminafion mer»*ly marks 
the end of a pndiininary stagit of the uuslical course, no diploma should hi* granted 
to successful candidates. 
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;i. 'I’ll*) Sonior UuiviMHifcy ProfoHHor «if Phy8iolf)g>' (wh<* will In? a iiiHiiical man) 
Htioiild Htiporvihii iiiHtniction in hiH own ami other imxlical Huhjects. ami Hhould have 
general control of nimlical atiulioH. The Htalf for phyaiolog}' hau boon includmi in 
the Scionci) Department. For anatomy the following will ho n*<iuirod ;— 


1 Profe«Hor at Rh. 600. 

I Senior Demonatrator at Rs. 200—801). 
I Junior DoinouHtrator at Rh. IOO—200. 


An allowancr of Rh. IOO a month for giving iiiHtriiotion in mnti'ria modica 
Hhould ho mado to one of tin* AsHintant Surgoons 4*n the UnivorHity ntaff. StudontH 
will attoiul the Mitford lloHpital for practical iuHtruction in pharmacy’; the coiirao 
is a short one, ami a fo** of Rh. .800 a year may ho pui*! to the hospital staff for 
the work ami mntorialH iiivoIvimI. 


Aooommodation and Equipment. 

’ 6. For anatomical studios a looturo thoairo, a diHsocting-room, a pros^'otor's 

r(Htm, a mustmm with library ami roading-mom, a professors’ room ami ft projiaration- 
room will ho roimirotl. 'I’ln'n* must also h(> a small musi'um for mat<'ria imniica, 
and the llnivorsity professor in charge of metlicai studies will m-ed a room ami a 
small otfice. The dissecting-room shouhl he sotm* way frmn the lahoratories ami 
otln'r lTuiv»)rsity hnildings, and the whole medical aecomnuxlation may he provkhsl 
in the site numheriMl l.'i in the general plan ; it is conveniently situabMl and at*the 
saini' time lit's apart from otlnn* huildingH. 

The Huh-cominitt«*t* estimat*; the capital o«iHt of lupiipment for anatomy, including 
tin* nmseuni, at Rh. 50,000, and hir materia tm*dica at Rs. ,'>,000. DetailH of the 
capital and recurring ohargits for medical studies are shown in Appendices IX 
and X. • 


P«ds Mid Soholarships. 

7. Medical stuilents should pay the ordinar>’ college fees and, in addition, a 
Univmsity foe of Rs. 2 during the interiiuHiiate, and Rs. 5 <luring the professional, 
courses. 

On thi' result of the second professional examinatioii two scholarships should be 
uwariloil to the honours students who stand highest in physiology and anatomy 
resju'clively. Those scholar8hii>s shraild be of the valoe of Rs. 2t) each, and should 
be tenable during the three years of the secoml M.B. course. 
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DiKKirn.T t|Ui'Stioi)s ari:!iH iii 

UHsint itH in arrivlnjo; n< a 


ioii with h»^al Htiitlii'S in tlii> in^w ihiiv««i'Hit.y. 
antisfartory sttliition \vn oltluiin'ii llio kirni nssistnnca 


4if th<' autlioritu's iiaiutHl in ApiKMidix XIt, who sat with its an«l also to 


fraiiK* (>atiiiiat4>s of capital an«l iv^^urriiific 4‘X{MMulitiiro. 


2. A preliminary point hn* ilooiHion is win'tlicr law Hiiotihl continiu* to Ih* a 
Hul),i«>i;t of UniverHity stiuly at Ihmoa. 'I’ln* llon’hio Sir Ashutiksh Mukharji is 

o|)posis] to this on th(‘ followinjyr ^r<iuiuls : tin* instriK'tittn |{iv««n at present h<av<«H 
V(>ry much to Ih^ ^h'MinHl. and roasonalih' iinprovinnent ooiild not hi' otToc'totl without 
ineiirrin^ exiHMniituri' heavi«>r than th«« small nninhor of students woithl justify. If 
the (iov«M'nnient is |m«|iar(«d t<i s|)end a larf(i« additi«)nnl aiuotiut on h>t(nl ediieatimi. 
(hey wouhl he hetter advisist to devtiti* tlu> imaiey to tin* iurtluu' improvtunent of 

the w»*ll-attend«M| ('ahuitta (’olh'ife. Mor(*o\M*r, howevtu' Jaiffe the a«lditional exiMui> 
diturt' may he, I>aec;u, whieh lucks lie* advautuf^e nf a lli^h (%tui'l, %vith its 
large amount of legal i>usini‘SH ami especially of appi'ilati' work, can never provide 
MO giHttl a training as Calcutta. A oonsidi rahle numlxM' of the is'st praittisitig 
lawyers novv t<wh in the t'alcutta I'liivt'rsity Law Ci»lh*g<«. ami 4 'v«>n high salarii's 
wouhl not attract 4«pially giHtd teacluu's to Dace.,a. Many of tin* host among the 
students will in any I'veiit go to t'alcutta in rn'der to ohtaiii tin* privileg<» of 
passing the presorihisl time . an articled clerk while rea«ling for thi> It.L. dttgriMt. 
In short, law teaching at hacca nn««ins Imnvy (•xpmnliture without securing the 

best teachers or tin* best stmhmts. 

Whilst w«‘ a<lmit that thes** ciaishlerati^ins have conshhu'ahle hiree. we are 

nevertheless <tf (^liniou tltat the itaocu H. L. classes shouhl mpt he closeil, and we 
are suppotieil in this view by the unanimous opinion of our other advisers. The 
Dacca law classes, which have Issm iu 4*xiHt<*n<’<' siuee iMtM. )ihv 4* pnM|u<ro<l many 

Hound lawyers ami suecessful praciiticHiers ; their aholitiou wmild (N'caMitsi givat 
disuppointimMit ami discmiteut. (irautiMl that lie* prt>Heut iustrm^tioii is not what it 

iHlght to he. there is no reason why it shoid^l not ho mad<« eflicient by the appoiiil- 

ment of an a«hs.piat4* statT of competent instructors, and if such a staff he mnployfs] 
then the ahHence of a High (^nirt is not. an insup«u‘ald<‘ ohje«'tion. 'I'o depriv'e the 
new University of h*gal students, stalf and library w<Mild limit its hco|s' ami 
restrioC it» %'ariety in a verj' itn}s»rtant direction, and w'ould r<*nd«fr tin- whole iu*»fi- 
tutkai li«8 complete and efficient. It wtaild injure the Univiirsity in amfther way ; 
at preaent a large number of tho M.A. arts students t«tudy siniultanoiHisly f>>r the 
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JB.L. and M.A. do|Qfn.fOH; if thia privilngn Wi^rn continueiJ at C'alfrutta and withdrawn 
from l)a(!oa, many tho Ix^st poat-gTiidnato atudonta of tlie latter Uuiveraity would 
1)0 tmnptod to migrate, and the whole of the new organi/<ation would he greatly 
injunMl, LuHtiy, we oouHider that the henefitn wliicdi the studontw will derive from 
continuing their luemherMhip of a teaching and residential University will go far to 
(!OUnt<M‘lialance tlie advantage that Calcutta may claim as a great legal centn*. 


Having d<‘cided that law studies should ho continue*! at Dacca, the further 
question arises of the relationship in which they shonhl stain! to the ('alciitta and 

Dacca Universities. Our advisers ditl(*rod in tln-ir ei*nvs on this inipm'tant point: 

sonn* conHid**!'***] that the Law t!olh'g*' at Dacca slio'ild continue to he aiKliattsi to 
(iaicntta, arnl that it shonhl liavt* n*) (‘oninuttion with the Dae*!:i Univ'ersity; others 

hold the oj))>osite opinion that tliece Hhonhl lx* a Law Departiinnit at Da<'ca 

ind(‘p(*inlt'nt of ('alcutta. Tin* arguments in favour of t!ii> firMt. view an* has*'d itn 
the (ionsiih'ration that tin* ILL. <h'gre<* is n«)t merely an ae.idi‘ini<‘ <li^tinctielI. hut 
admits to tin* higln*r hr.'inches of tin* legal prolession. correKpending in this rt‘sjH*et 
to tin* liar examinations which centr*' in Lornlon : it woiil»l l.t* in**oiivenient. ami might 
injun* tin* rt'pntation of tin* legal prol‘(*ssion, if two Universities. Ixith within tin* 
jurisdi(*tl«>n of tin* (.‘alcutta High (h)urt. gav*; !>.L. *legre**s vatyiiig in .stainlani ainl 
hased upon difh'n'nt courses of stinly. It was also point***! i>iif that there is not 
material at Dacca out *)f which to f*)rm a Faculty or lloiinl i*omjM*t<‘ni to *leci*le on 
tin* claims of candidat(‘s to he admitted to tin* Har. ami tlien*rore tliat tin* Dai*(‘a 
Hoard wouhl inMH'ssarily in* composed largely of (\-il(>utta judges ami lawy**rs. who 
might n*>t he willing to perhs'iu acrnh'inic fnncti*ins at Daci*a. and who eonhl eeriainly 
»'X**r**is** stndi funetions more c*)nveni<*ntly at (’alcutta. d'wo iieanls on whi**l» (’ah-iifta 
nn'ml)i‘rs wenhl pri'doininate—*)in> sitting at (laicntta ami *nie at D;i(*«-a—weiil*! ap)H’ar 
to he anomaleiis ami nnm‘**eKKary ; ami even if this defe**t wen* *li>.reganh*<L the initial 
ohstncle of two av<'mn*s f*»r i*ntry into tin.* profession wouhl m*t (>*• overcome. On rh** 
otln>r hand, it is c**nti*mlcil that h*g;il insiniction at Da*.*ca will he min-h hotter snpi-r- 
vis*'*! hy a l*H*al than hy a *l)stant Utiiversity ; that tin* University ainl tin* Law 
Departnn*nt will h(*n**ilt mutually ami in a vei*j’ high *it*gn'<' hy iniiinati* t*onin*ctioii; 
anti that law stinh'iits at Dacca slnsthl not he *l*'privc*l of those privilcg**s *»fjm**mhcr 
slii]) of a t**acliing atnl n'sulcntial Univ**rsity which will he ext**ntl»*<l to all *)th»*r 
students of the saun* grade. It is further argu***! that tln*n* is no reason to 
sapp*)se that (’alcutta .ludg*'s and lawyers will ilecHin* t.*) serve *)n a H*>anl of th** 
Da***.*a University, ami that it may he h‘ft to tin* High (’ourt to s»‘** that suitahh* 
eourst*M and an etjaally high stnndani are inaintaincxj in each Lfniv«*rsity. After a vi*rk' 
careful eonsulernti*)!) of the case, w** have c*>me t«) the conclusion that a middh* course 
will hi* hest. We re«**»mmend that, while the teaching of Law slnnild he entirely 
under the Dacca University, students should he exainineJ hy. ami r«'ceivc their 
dv'grees fmm, tin* University of (^'ilcutta, which 8h*»uld acc**pt for examination any 
. student tlnly prosented l.)y Dacca. Under this arrangtmumt the new l.'niversity will 
retain the full advantagi^s of a Law Dopartmout; professors and students of law will 
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enjoy the iM'iiefits of ineinherKhip of the UnivorHi'iy; and the difficulty witli i*eKard 
to the maintenance of a uniform etaudard and ooiirKo of atu<ii«>H for entry intt) the 
legal profoBsion, will be oveixuaue. We believ'e that thia uoinpnnniao will go far 
to satisfy those eminent anthorilies who view'ml with grave etmcern the proposal to 
cut law teaching at Dacca adrift from ('aleutta. 

In view of the above reoouunendation, it is not necessary for us to discuss the 
entrance qufialhuitions of law students, nor the duration, subjee.ts ami «»ther asjM'ets of 
the courses of li^gal studios, since in these inatters it will be necessary to ctniforni 
to the Uegulations of the (’alcutta University. 

4. A sub-committee. (»f which an Hon’ble Judge of the High (Jourt. a tlistiii- 
guislie<I member of the ('alcutta Mar, the I‘rinci|)al of the (.hdciitta Univ.iirsity Law 
Collegi*. and the Vice-Prinejfwd of the Dacca Laiv (%)lleg(‘ W'on* imunbcriT, advised us 
on th<^ stall* and 4«<)uip]ncnt re<)uir(Hl to platM* legal instruction at Dncira i>n a satisfac¬ 
tory footing. It ivas decidt'd that provision should bo mad«4 for 00 students in each 

of the three yf^ars of tin* course, or for IHO in all, aiul that instruction should take 
tin- form of general lectures. im,M)t c«Kirts, ami tutorial classes of 20 each. On this 

basis, a staff of three professors and 6ve tut«>rs will Is* mssled. the pnffossors being 

whole-time oiH<‘ers ami the tutors iiraetising lawyers «>f the hval bar. 

Tin* following rales of Kalar,v are rccominemhsl :— 

Hs, 

Senior I’rofcssor ... ... ... xr>0 

Si *4*ond ,. ... ... •• io(t 

Thiol .. ... ... ... 000 

Kaeh 'I'utor ... ... ... 200 

* 'k Tlie Law Department will be situated in a blot^k of the main University 

Iniihliiig adjacciif to ihc lecture rootiis «*f the Arts seminars. As tln^ work <»f tlm 
T.ilw DepartMicut will be clf‘i. • mainly in the morning' hours and as tin' seiniimr 
leciure iiHtms will not be in eonstant nccn]iation, tin* Law Deiiartimuit will also be 

able to make use of tln in. It will thus hav4' very HTiiple aemnninodation for its 

j'lofi'ssiii'H. library, hs-tures, nuHtt cfairts and tutorial <‘lasMeH. 

A sum of Ms, 2.*».00<» may be allowid for ijiitial ex|M>nditure on tint law library 
and an Hiinnnl sum of . Ms. 1.000 for its upk4>ep. This estimate is sotiu.'wliai less 
than that proposi'd by the sub-eoniinitte<‘, which a])iK*nre<l to us to be excessive 
coujparetl with the provision which we have suggested for ot.her de]:>artments! of the 
University. 

t>. A student must graduate befon* entering on the M.L. msirst' and law 

students of the l,)acca fTniv^irsity will thus come under the g«*neral regulations for 
pfwt-gradiiato students. Mesidence in colh'ge will not he contpulsor^’, but n'm)' be 
aliowiid if accommodation is availabh'. 'I'his conct^ssion shraild not, however, be 
extended to a student who, in mldition to his legal studies, takes up work outside 
the prdvinwj of tin? University. A H.L. student may bo aliowi-sl to read for 
the M.A. degree and a Junior Assistaiit may bo [Minnitted to take the ILL. course. 
The fee for lustruction should be lie. (f a month. 

«2 
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Teaching. 


A Tiiainix<j <<oM.k<«k for Kn^lisli 'r»*;i<*luirK was at haooa niulor th(3 

oi'flcrw of thr' (lovoriuoont of finlia in July It has tioin* I'xcrllont work, 

alt,li(»uj{li jfroatly hain|n'ri*<l hy ii)a<lo<iuato at^cotniiUMlati«)u ami an insiilKciont oquipniont 
rjf im'K-tisinji;; inafcorinl. A solioinc has hcfii frainoJ for tin- ooni'cntrat.ion of tin' 

h«* 1 jooIh in f.lio south of tlio oity of Dacca, thus forininj^ an t'Uclavo whh.*h 

will contain six largo high sclnxils ostahlishod. in olos*- proximity to each other, on 

a rosidontial laisis ; it has also boon siiggostod that the t mining co)h‘go should ho 

rotnovod to a sito in th(> midst of this area, that the sovi>ral high sohools should ho 
used lor i)ra(*tiHing work, atnl that tho J’rimuird of t.he> 'IVaining ('<t|logo slmuld oxoreiso 
gfuioral sui)orvisit*n <iv<'r Ihoni. If this sohonio ho oarrioil into i-iloot it will [)laoo 
tho training collogo on a thoroughly satisfactory basis, ami will so greatly impnwo 
tho o«luoation given in tho high s<dmols as to make them ellieient pfej>aratory 
institutions for tho now I • Diversity. 

'I’ho soluMtl district will ho situated at a oonsiderahle distance, hut every endea¬ 
vour that tiu' oircuinstances will permit should ho mafic tf) eiiahio the stall' apil 
stmlcnts of tho Training C-ollogf' to f«*ol tin* reality of their e.umection with th»» 
I’nivm'sity : th«‘y should ln*come momhors <if tin* I'liion ami of the various l-nivf'rsyy 
sfH’.if'ties ; tln*y should he eucouragf'il t«i take part in tho rnivorsity athletic systt'in ; 
and University pn»fossors of other <lopartments sltfsild f«*e;ish»nally givi* lectures at 
tho college on suhjocts of special inter»'st tf> tf'achers. 


2. Tho suh-eommittoo appointed to conshh*r the subject of Teaching in the in*.w 
Univorsity n>cointn<*nd that each y«'ar .'»0 studentH should ho .admittf'd to tlie college 
for a course of one y»*ar loading up to a diphuua, and lo for a ourso v»f two years 
(|ualilying for tin* dcgioc of Baftholur of Teaching (B.T.). These recommendations 
which will increase the size of the ooUegi* and vary its sco}s* and organization in 
very important rospeets, are fully explainefl m the following extract from the snh- 
oominitteo’s report:— 


“'The existing arrangements at Dacca provide for the training of oo teachers. 
'The suh-ooinmittee agretni that this might. \nth ailvantage, .be raistsi to a total of 80. 
hut that a largt* number wiRild detract from the efliciency of the c<Jlegt>. The 
pnncipal olijeots of the scheme are to give a professional training,, and to indiuv power 
of inde^iendent thought. To attain these ohjects, it is necessary 'to arrange* for the 
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IH'rHonal contact of the Prineijial with imiiviiltial MtiiihMits in tin* suiX'rviKi«m of tutorial 
Wfjrk and practical ti^aching. It wiMild l»o iniposaihl»> to otfeot this with very lai'Ri' 
nuinlxfrs in the classctt. especially as the influence »»r the Principal will also necessarily 
Im‘ spread over several schotls in which st<iileiits will praetis»‘. The fact that the 
Training]' (’olli'lf«* stair itself will need ehtse su|s>rvis{on for some years ad<ls to the 
desirahility of limiting nninlsM's. A^iin. the oi^niyiation of the practu'nl wt»rk of a 
large nninlH>r of stmlents. seattensl in s»*veral sehools, is a eoniplicnt«*d matter ne«>ding 
continual alt.erati*ui l»y the Principal, and it l•('coml‘s more <‘ompliealed and ditlieult as 
the niiinhers increase. It was siigsp'slefl that a special Master ttf MetloMl might he 
appointed t<» reli<‘ve the l’rim‘i|Kd of initeh tif this work, luit it was consid»'r«‘d better 
to limit the numls'is juid to seouii* that tin* Priiieipal should l»e in touch with the 
work. A eomparisiui with tlie first-grade training scIuh»Is of Itengal (for unfidle sohtHil 
t«*achers'. in which classes largi*r than are not allowtsl, str«'ngt.hens tin* <*ase for 
limiting the nuttibers. and this is contirmed i>y the reeogni/.e<l Kiiro|M>aii standard for 
ti*nming irolleges that there shouhl not l>e more than M studetits to i>a(':h member of 
the stair. 

*' It is pr«iposed that the .'<t) students should lie <iivid<'d into the sami* classes of 
persons as at presi-iit. An exam{)li> showing the lines on which the committee thinks 
file division miglit suitably lie made as regsirds numbers is given below. It Is e.\pe(*ted 
that these numbers will ehaugi* ns conditions become nltensl. It was felt that to train 
loo barge a proportion of ‘ eandidates for employtixMit ’ woubi result in ;i condition ol 
things in which the senlw men In the depaitmeiil were generally untrained, while 
the younger men. tliongL^nade more etlicieiit by training, would have to be retstined 
^*r a long time in subordinate positions. As things become normal through the mass 
of teachers becoming trained, the number of candidates for employment will inerease, 
wjiile tin* number of (loverninenl teachers will dei*rease. Thi* l.iet that si’vend such 
■applic.mts were rejected at the l>acca iVainiug (!ollege this year, owing to there b<>ing 
no vnctincies. shows that there need be no .anxiety about their eoiniiig forward. 


'.a) (iovH-rnnient teaehers ... ... 

\h) lusjM'Cting ofticers ... ... ... I:i 

;c) Teachers from aide<i and Itoard schools ... Ill 

'd) Candidates for employment ... ... HI 


'i’otal ... H() 


With .’)(> men divided into two panaliel divisions working for a diploma, and 
1.*) men in the first and \h in the second year wiirkiiig for a degree, ave have a total 
of SO in the. college, and it slusild be pf»SKible to secure a p<'rsonal touch bi'tween 
the Principal aii»k Vicc'-Principal on liantl, and the students on the other, 

especially in the stiiail classes working for the tlegrce. I’his arrangement involves .a 
ermsideraWe departure front present pmctic**. 
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“ In tlin Dacca Training College the diploma men at present take a two years’ 
eoiirHO, and the degree men a coiirst) of only one year. KlBowhere in Ilengal the 
courHC iH for one year in tt>e case of both claBHes of students. This means that the 
worst men get the best teaching. It is true that the diploma men are now less well 
qualifietl academically than the others, but the faricti<.»n8 of the training college do not 
include the imparting of gt.imrni ctlmration. By the restriction of the course to the 
aoquiriMnrtnt of profr>Hsionn) skill and knowledge the lower students can receive 

enough training in one )'ear to enabb'i them to follow the meaning r>f technical 
advice and instniction given by better qualified Inspc'Ctors and head masters. It 

is hoixsl that by turning out .*>0 of these, diploma men a year, a IxKiy of intelligent 
educational opinion ■will be. formed in the country. The diploma course will nt)t bo 
confined to iindcrgradiintes, ami it is (expected th.at at first many graduates will 
prefer to take a laie year’s course and to secure, the professional diploma, which 

eventually should liecomo a minimum qualification for all high school teachers and 

inspecting oHicms. 

" While it would bo desirable that all should have a tw«) years’ course, expimse 
forbids it, ami exis'rience has sliown that proportionately tin* second year is less 
profitable for the men of b»wer qualification tluin the first year. In the case of 

the mor»' highly qualiKed men the seooml year should U* the more profitable. 
Moreover, the jilnn sugg».*sted has tin* nn'rit of taking only a h'W' men from their 
work for two years, and these will probably be men who (um bi>tter afford to bo 
away from their Families for the longer ))i*ri(Kl. The present L.T. two years’ course 
places many ill-paid teachers in serious financial straits. 

“ We are bound to consaler the bi*tti'r qualified class of men as the basis df 
hoi>e for the improvement of education. The classes w'ill bt* small, having only 1.5 
men in each. Tln*y will work for two years in the atiimsphen* of the Trainifig 
(h>lleg«' and the connected soho«>ls, and a continuiHis traditifin will be maintaiued in 

the collegi* by the men of the second year class. They will be well qualified 

academically, and will Im) of a mental calibre to profit by a more prolonged and 

careful stmly of the principles of their work. They will eventually bo placed in 

positions of wide resiMaisibility and influence as head masters and deputy ifkspectore. 
'riie proposed course will build, upon an academic biundatiou, gtmeral and special 
ti'chnieal skill, a study of the child and hist' interests, and a philosophical consideration 
of the place and relations of the school as an institution, in the past and in the 
prestuit. 'I'liis cannot be done in a nine lutmths* session, and it is heated that the 
longer course as ft) Law, MtHlioino, eto.. will give ilignity and a professional feeling 
to a b*xly of men whose self-respect is o]^ grt'nt importance. 

”'i'he case in short is that the influence of the Training Cidlege will be most 
effectively exo’cised through a comparatively small number of highly qualified meiit 
who will have under them a large number of ^pudnates and under graduates so 
trained as to bo able to afford intelligeitt oo-eperation. 
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‘‘ The diploma will not carry a right to letters after the name. As a nioinber of 
the sub-ooinmittee pcrinted out, a prejudice jvlrca»iy exists against a graduate's using 
a title lower than a degree, and a <liploma is the most usual and suitable tneana 
of indicating the professional qualification of one eitgaginl in education," 

Wo endorse the opinimi of the sub-cuniunttw> on all these important questions, 
and the following paragraphs embody their mom detailed sugg^'stions. 


Courses of Study and Exsminstions. 


Ji. There will l*e twi» cours«*s of study— 

(1) for the (legrw* of Il.T. (two years), ojh'ii only to selecte<| graduates; 

(2) for the diphuitn in Teaehiiig (oik' year), o|s>n to graduates and others 

whose <iualift<’ation is not 1ow<m* than tin* l.A. or l.Sc. of the ('alciitta 
and Uaeca Universitii'S. or tln*ir t‘*iuivalt*nt. 


The Hrst yt*ar’s course for tin* Il.T. will <*onipris4* ohihl study, inoluding the 
rudiments of ])hysiolog>' ainl hygiene, the organi/,ati<*n of (siiioation, Tn(i>thtjd, the study 
of the lib* an<l w<trK <if a sehs^tfsl educationalist, ami practical teaching; junl tin* 
second year’s C4»iirse. prineiph's <»f edmration including child sttnly, ('thics am! 
elementary ‘‘xiM'rlniental psyohohgj-, iiietlnNl, history <»f eduea(’'rti, educational classies 
ami voluntary investigatiitn wttrk. The cotirso f*>r tin* <lij)lorMii will be identical with 
the lirst year s course for tin* B.T. with the Huhstitution of “))rincipleH <»f education 
and ih<»ir applieation" bu' tin* short Cfsirse «»n |)hyKioh*gy. Tin* «iotaits of the 
pnijuistMl <r«»urH<*H, vvhieh an* jpv(*n in Apisunlix I, n'pri‘S4‘nt fin* results <if tin* 
exiH'rieuce gain(*d at (‘alcntta and l>awn during the jwst few y«*arH. 


TIuTe shonhl Ik* an cxaniination at tin* end 4tf each y»*ar'H e-ourso, at which 
students should be rcquinKl to jmiss in all Hubj»*cts. Details of th«*He «*xaminationH 
are given in AprM*n<lix I. Successful cainlidab'S. both for tin* diphima and the degree 
should he classifiwl into th'ose who pass and tln»H4* who pass with distinction. 

A c^didaie, who has passed the first part 4>f tin* exauiinatioii bir the degnM* of 
B.i., but is unable to pr<x;e<*d to Uie sK*ond year’s coiirsi*. may, with special sanction, 
bo allowed, after not less than on<? year spout in teacihing, to i>n*H4*nt himself for 
the diploma examination in tin* principles of (*diieation and. if siicc 4 *ssful, should 
roceivH the diphniia. 


ft 


Muthods of Inotruotiofi. 

4. The 80 men in the colloge will 1>« divided nitf> four classes, one f'lass bir each 
year of tlbe dp^jfree coiirs<*, and two sectiotiM frtr the <»ne y«;ar of the dtplotim coiirso. 
No clasji win thus contain mcxre than 25 students. There will be crrws divisions of 
the dasaes for the study of special subje^ds. 
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'riu* Mnl>-f()imruttfM |ir(>po»(' tim ftillot^'ing arranfi^tuuont;^ for practical tHacliing;— 

In tin* «]iploma ami first ytrnr dogros* claHHeH, tli« practical work will mainly be 
iloiiM ov('r a pcriixl of wockH towards tlin ond of tlic course, ho that Htudenta may 
practino the jirinciploH which they have Htiidioil and hocu illnstrated in deraonatratioii 
and (U'iticiHin IcHstinK. The wIkiIo Htafl’ wilt b« free for MU|K*rviMion and considtation 
during this time, except those few wlm arc lecturing to the second year degree class. 
This plan in the meatiH of eflV'Cting conHideralde ceonotnieM in staff, because it is 
ne(!eHsary to use a large number of superviHcirH of practical w<»rk, and in this way each 
member of the staff for the time being becoinos a master of method, and espt'iually so 
for hiH own subject. 

*'The h'SHons will have been preiwred beforehand by the students under super¬ 
vision. The length of tlie courseH of teaching f«»r each student, and the Hfdi(H*l and school 
class in whieh he is to teach will he a matter for (Mintinual revision by tin* Principal. 

“ In tln» secoml y»*ar*H study for the degree, the practical tiwhing will be spread 
over at least one HelnH)| term.” 


Staff. 

'I’he staff of the college comprises a Principal and a V iee-Prineipal in tlve 
Indian IOdu(*ntional Service, three professors in the Provincial Kdueational Service, two 
lecturers in the SSuberdinate Kdueational Service, a drill-mast>*r and a *lrnwiiig-mastei. 
The prop<Hi»ed inerease in the number of students will entail the addition of another 
«itti<!«>r in both tin* Provincial and Subordinate Kdius'ithmal Si«rvi<*is. A medical olficer 
<»f the status of an Assistant Surgeon will also be requin*d to lectun* on physiohilJ)’ 
ond hygiein*; at first a whoh>-tiirie man may not be ne«sleti. The Princi)Hd of tins 
(tollege will be the Senior University Professor of Teaching. an«l the r«*mainlng 
memliers of the staff may be gi'nded ns follows 

One Indian Kdticatitnial Sendee officer—University ibofrasor. 

One Provincial Ktbuuttional Service fjfficer—Pnifess«>r. 

Two I’rovincinl KdiU'atiunal Service officers—,Iiinior Prori»ssors. 

'riiree Siiboitlinate Kdueational Service fiffioers—.Assistant Professbrs. 


The otHc(«r who is Ap[s>int<*d to HUpt>rvise natun* study In vernacular training 
eMablishmenis slnsdd ilelivcr lectures in the ctJlege mi his s{>ecial subject. 

We have m>t included the staff of the Training <*olleg»* in our estiuiat^'s, as the 
additional exisuuIHure for increasing the siae ami improving the instruction of the* 
college' is not u chnrgi* which can pwipi?rly Iw* debited to the cost of creating the now 
University. 

ti. The siib-fHuninittiH' rectaumend that the tHilh*ge sitoold be styled tlie *’* Dacca 
University Teaidiers’ (Jollego,” bt*c.auHe the present 4iame is often confused with those 
the Normal School and the Police Training Sehcxil. The pr<^pecied name suggesra 
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the technical character of the inatitution, aa well a« ita status as a corporate part of 
the Univei-sity. ' 

We also desire to submit to the Government tit© recommendation of the 
sub-cianmittee that recruitment for the fAlucation l)e|tariment should be so organized that 
men trainiMl in the Teacherh’ Otdleifi' should, as soon as |)ossiblo after they have 
obtained their qualification, be appointed to ]*esponsibb» and well-paitl posts. In so far 
as the conditions of a graded service pr>rinit, preference in malting pronu«tions should 
. be given to trained officers. 
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'I’liK dnfaiUM) mlunniHtration nf a toachin^ aial voHi<Ii«ntial Univoraity inu8t he 
entruHted tiiainly to itn profoBHorn and oxocativo oftict'i'H ; tho gradiiateM c»f the Unlvor- 
Hity ahoidd bo /[^ivon a placo in its |^«»voi'nineni; an<l an outsido oloniont kIkhiUI be 
ndtint<o<l of HnOiciinit htron^-h to oiiHuro that (piOHti<inM of priiK-lplo aro decuhni with 
duo coiiHidoration for tho noods and HontimontB of the eointniinity at larf^^. In order 
that thoHo oonditionH may J)e HatiHfied, two ^»v«*rning Ixidies will be r<'<iulred—a fairly 
largo lof^Hlalive aHHotnldy on w'hioh all three of the al>ove elements will be rc'preseiitod 
and a Htnallor ex<‘cntive bofly ootiiprised of members of the rniversity stall with the 
addition of a few ohn'toil mombors. We th(M‘oforo recommend that tln^ government of 
the Dacca University shall be voste«l in a Chancellor. Vice-Chancellor. (Convocation anti 
Council. 


'I’he (jov»*rnor «>f llengnl should be the ('lianeidlor of rln* University, and the 
Iiosition to bo assigned to him and to tho V'ioe-t'haiieellor siiouhi be ns in other 
Indian Universities. The (dinncellor, when ho is ple.ased to l»e present, will preside 
<»ver met'tingH of (Convocation. He will mmiinute a eertain numlxM* of membet's of 
(’onv«)eation, and tho election of other members will be subject to his conlinnation ; ho 
will npj)oint tho external nKMitbors of tho governing boilies of the colleges ; he will 
conlirm prt^osals lor tho grant of honorary ilogret's. Wo huvo also suggttsted (vide 
(’hapter X) that the selection iif Univei^sity IVofessors and Senior University Professors 
should bo made by the (.diamndlor ; this <luty should, in our opinion, be performed by 
the University rather than by the Oovernmont, and it is of sneh iinjmrlanee that it 
should be entrusted mdy to tho Head «)f the University. The Vice-(jhancpllor will preside 
over C<»nv<K*ation in the absence of the Chancellor; he will ho the general rt^pre- 
Hcntaiivj' of the (diancellor and tho chief executive niheer of the University; his 
duties, to wdiich a further ndorence is ntatic in a later section of this chapter, will 
be mon* divei'sifii**! than in the case of the Vice-Chancellor of a fo<leral University. 


OOlIVCMMItlOII. 

3. We sugg(.'8t that ('unvuration shall he ooinp»»s<'d as |olh>ws » 

(l) The Chancellor. 

(S) Tho V^ice-Chancellor. 

(3) Tho Members of the Exetmtive Council of the Government of Bengal. 
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(4) Th« Cominisiiionor <rf the l>a<’ca Diviahm. 

(5) The Dir<*ct«.>r (if Public Irintruction. 

(fi) The WanioM of the University. 

(7) The Uegfistror of the University. 

(8) The Principals of the iiuuiriioratfnl colloiirea. 

(9) The Professors (excliuling iluuior and Assistant ProfesMoiti) of the 

University. 

(10) Twenty-five g^raduates to b«* ehM,ited by the general lenly of r(<ji;ist<M’ed 

;^radiiat«'s. 

(n) Five Miihniiiiiiadan f^ruduates to be «>]ect(Hl liy tlie MiiUamnmdnn ivjafis- 
tered gradi'.att.'S. 

(11) 'JVn Mtihannnndan ^radii.iii's, ri'sideiils of the Provinoes of IlenjEfnI and 

Assam, to be )iontiuat.(»d by the (-hancellor. 

'rwenty-one jiersitns, of whom at htast two-thirds shall be iion-oflieials, 
to be nominat(«d by llu* (Ihnnoelb'r. 


The Ih^firistrnr will be Se<.*r(*tary to t'onvocation. 

This (tonstitution will jfive a <'onvocation of about 140 ineinbcrs—a number 

considerably in excess of the ina.ximnin limit imposed on the Senate of the t'alciitta 
University by the Indian Uiiiv(‘rHiti<'s Act. 1904. The lurfp»r ii^nre that we sufftftmt 
for a smaller University is desirable, inasmneh as it allows for ample repr««sentation 
of all clasHi>H (‘oiuaM'tied, and justifiable, b(>r'nuHe tin* fiinotiouH which it is prof)oH(.*d 
to confer u(Htu ('oiiv^H-atiou can be suitably {lerforimsl by n iar^i deliberative body. 

(.'onv(x;ation should have authority to appoint sob-uommitt««es for the considiwation of 
any stx.'oial matter comiiit; liefore It. 

• The principal officers and tin* pr*»fe8Hors of the Univorsity will la* ex-ojiftto 

iiKMiibers of ('onvo(;ation. \Vo desire to i^ivi* <;x-st(idents a siibstantinl piac«* in tho 
ff«%'«*rntm‘nt, and to reserve »}.** syst«*m of nominations for the purpose of adding; to 

Conv(N*ation |M>rsons outsidi' tin* University who will take special interest in it and 

ar«‘ specially (iualifn*d to advise on its concerns ; the projiortion of ele<ited graduates 

to nominati'd membm'S is. therefore fixed mnch ht|;fher than in other Indian Uuiver- 
sities. The proviso that, at huiKt two-thirds of tin* nominated meirdH*rM shall be 
non-ofiiciiils has been iiitroduu«*d with a view to (five opisatunity for tin* ade(|iiate 
r<*preaentation in the University of the professional and other classes etmcurin‘d. 
The election of a member of (’onvocathui should, as in «»tln*r Indian Universities, 

lie suhject to confirmaticai by the (chancellor. 

4. The Govimiment of India cominimt in tlmir letter mi the'small pnit that 

has Imen assigned to Muhammadans in the governimmt of tlm University of Ua}cutta ; 
and they indicate a desin*, with which we are in full accord, that Muhammadans 
should have a vtMce in the management of tlio new University that is to be estab- 
tiahed in their midst. Unless, however, special arrangements are made for tho 
rapresentation of Mahamniadans, th4*y may find themselves no better olT in Dacca 
than in Calcutta. For, whereas under the Calcutta constiiuthai the gi'cat majority 

R 2 
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of KellowH aro iiuminatoU by the Chancellor, the Dacca Coiivocatinn will, for r^aons 
alnmdy explained, be conipoaetl uiainiy profeBSora and graduates of the University, 
in Hpite of their educational prtjgress in recent years, Muhaiitniadans will continue 
for a long time to be in a sraalt minority in both of these classes, so that if 
their representation were left to ineinbors of the stall’ and to election by the general 
graduate body, it would i>e soinewdiat meagre. Thu balance could not be adjusted 
by nomination, sirme the comparatively few nominations reservetl to the Ohanoellor 
will serve a number of puiTWJses and interests, and could not l>e ma<^io cm a sectarian 
basis. We have therefore proixwed that five* Muhammadan graduates should be 
ehtetiul by a c^onstitution composed of the Muhammadan graduates of the ITniver- 

sity, and tlmt ten others should be spt'cially nominatc‘<l l»y the Chancellor. We 

should have! preferrcHl that all the Muhammadan reprc'sentatives should be elected, but 
for some tinier to conic* the (jonstitinmcy would net l>e large* enough to elect as many 
as liftc'on eandidates. In tem yemrs’ timet, if the number of Muhammadan graduates 
has increase^d sufficiemtly. the ten neminations might be nbnndoned, the number of 
eloetiHl members hiding raised to Hfteem ; anel it may be hoped that at a more distant 
datee the? Muhammadan eleunemt in thi» University will have* iniMvased to such an 
extent as to rendeer any special reegulations for thenr re-preseiitation unnece'ssary. 

ti. The Indian Universities Act, 1904, confers the fraiichiso on Musters anel 

on Bachelors of not less than ti*n yejars’ stanellng. In ,'ie;ereirdanere with our general 
prinedple that e*very indue*enumt shonlil be' given to young gra'luntes to interest 
thmriselvoH in the*ir University, wo propose to redue*!* tlii> limitation in the case* oi 
Bacholors to four ye*ars. Tlie're is no reason why a Baclie'lor of femr yejars’ standing 
shoitlei not take part in University ailhirs ; whilst if the o)){M»rtunity is ihderrcd fejr 

ten years, it is likely that most gradiintes will no longer care to avail 

themsi'lve's of it—long elisH(K*iation will have brokem the tie*. Only registered 
graduate's can e'l6ct. or stand for (•h'ction, to the* Senate' of a University e.nnstituted 
under the* Indian Universities Act, 1904 ; re*gistration is voluntary* and subject 

to the [layiue'nt of a fee', which is fixe*d, in the case of Oalcutta. at Us. 10 initial 

and lls. 10 annual. We consider that, in the imw University, registration should 
b(' e'ompulsory, the* initial and annual fee being hxe*d at Hs. o. Those >{rbo wish 
to do so may comp<.siiul for all future* paytiu*ntH by the contribution of Rs. 40. 
The initial foe should be* paid bofeire t^e degree is cemfenvd; if the annual fee 

re'inains unpaitl. the* name of the' graduate should be removed from the register and 
he* sluadd lose the* franchise and other privilege's which feJlow on re*gistration. Those 
should iiicluelo the supply of a copy of the Cale*ndar (or a portitm of it) at half 
prici' and either ooncessiems similar to the^se accordf:>d - in the C'aleutta University. 
The name* of a graduate* maj* Iw* replaced- oi» the register subject to such ci.iaditions 
as may be laid tlown in the nrgulatinns. Kx«studt>nts c| the l>acc*a and Jagannath 
College's who have graduate'd in the I'alcutta University sjiould U» admitted to the 
privilege’s t>f registertxi graduates of the Dacca University without paj’inegint of any 
initial fee. 
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6. Coavocation |ihottld d»?ttl only with ivgialativH mattora ami (luoationa of general 
principle; it ahould not have power to reviae ordoi's of the (^ainoil doaltnir with the 
executive gorenmient of the Univerpity. All pw^wwl rt^giilationn and changim in 
regulations should he stihmitU^ by the (^ottnotl to (hmvoEnition. wliioh should hav*^e 
power to reject, amend or oontirin, stibjeot to the final sanction of the Local Govern¬ 
ment. A cepy of the annual budget should l>e sent to all meinlsTS of Chmvnoation, 
and at tlie next ensuing meeting any uuMiilter should have povv(>r to move a resolution 
upem any of its items, and such resolution, if }mss(Mi, should be referred to the 
Council which should he required to present a rep<^rt on the subject to Convtjcntion. 
It is desirable that questions relating tuition and hosted fei>s should come Is'fore 
Convixjation, and th<‘y shouhl th(*ref<»re he pn^Hcrihed by regulation. Any,, member >of 
Ctmvocation slusihl have liberty at any of its metlings to move n resokitibn on any 
matter giwmane to the wtOfare of the University, ami sm.'h res«»lntion, if passed, 
should be referred to the Council for re|Mirt. tV>nv<ication should have authority to 
confer honorary degrees on the reeotnmemlation of th«* (,'taineil and subject to 
confirmati<)n by the tdiancellor. 


Members, other than ejt-offiiio niemiHTs, of ('onvocation should hold otHee for 
thrw years, and slifiuld be eligible for re-elwtion or re-nomiu.ilion. At the (md of 
of each <*f the first thns* years one-thinl of tlu’ eleet«*d and nominattsl members 
should retire, tin* seb<ction being made by ballot. I'ltis will Heiain' a regular 
recruitment of one-third of the members of these (dasst's in each following year. 


Council. 

7. 'File Omtneil of the University may b<« eomposed os follows :— 

(1) The V*iee-(/liaueellor. 

(2) The Coiinnisshwier of the Dacca Divinion. 

j {.S) The Principals of tin* ineorfHirated collogcH. 

(4) Six professors appoint ml by the (Uiancellor as follows:—four from 
among professors working directly under the University, ami 
two from among college professors, 

(.*>) .Six meniU^rs, of wlimn at least two shall be Muha^mmmlans. to be 
fJected by ('onvocatiou from among its- own members. 

This constitutirtn makes adm|ttat«(' provisum for tin* ditf«;rent <d(*uumtH which ar<* 
needed ‘ without raising the number of luemlsiirs tieyond the limit suitable for an 
executive luidy. The majority of the (Vanmittce snpjsirt the profsiisal for tl»«* eleciioij 
of a minimum number of two Mubamnimfon TiiemlHfrs ; Dr. flash iV'hary GlcMe, 
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IJalm Ananda Chandra Hoy and Hahti Lalit Mohan Chattarji ,avo oppoaed to the 
HfHHMal n^proHontation of MuhairmiadanK on the Council. 

The Vico-Chanc«»ll<)r nhoiild ho Chairman of the (Vmucil and, in hia abaence, the 
aenior otiioor proaont amonp Principala and IJnivoraity Profeaaora ahould preaide. 
Th(» ho/arlatrar ahould Ixf Secretary, but ii«;t a inomb<*r of the Council. 

Metiil»orH of tlw» (V>uncil, otliiir than ex-ojfficio memlM*rH, ahould hold office for 
1 .hr <‘0 yeara, and ahould he («li((ihlo for re-election hut not wditiarily for immediate 
reappointment. 'I'he anme ruh^ ahould obtain In the caae of all IhMirda ami Cominitteea 
of the IJniveraity, 'file metloKi to aecure partial renewal eaeh year indicated for 
(J<(nvocation ahould !»(' ap]:)lied iji all c^aaea. 

H. 'I'he Council will lie the aupreine executive authority of tin* (Iniveraity. and 
will he r(*aponaiide for ita fpuieral ami financial administration. 

In particular, the (^>umul alnjuld jixcu-ciHo the po\v<>rs conferred on the Cniveraily 
by Cov(*rmin'nt in n»apeet of atalV and eatahliMhiiient. It ahould. aeeordin^y to the 
extent of those powera, appoint, or recommend to the Covt^rnment the ajipointment 
of, oQicera of tin* Univ«*raity. memhera of tin* teachiiiif stall*, ami inemh(*ra of the 
Huhordinate ('atahliahim'iil in ao far as the latter are not np])«>inted hy colle/^ca. 
It should either of its own im»tioii, or <»ii tin* application of the IVincipai of a 
ooilefife or other authority. HUfiff;feat to the (iovornmeni atlditions to, or modiHcaticniK 
of, the saiictioinMl atnfV. 'I’he (iovernment should consult it on (pieatimia relating to 
the transfer of officers. It ahould a»*leot professors ff>r giving instruction in honours 
and p<»st-gradunte courses. 

'riie (htuncil should approve the general arrang*'ments for tencliiug mad(« oaclf 
term, including the irniversity time-tahle of courses of instruction and inter- 
collegiate letdiires ami classes. It should, as the occasion may nspiire, make such 
uhangt's in courses and methods of instruction as are not fixetl by regulation. 

'I’lie (Council should api>oiut examiners ami eonsider their reports ; it should 
award scholarships ami prizt‘s ; aiid it sluHild decide upon whom degrees shall l>e 
conternHl. 

t 

'I'he (huincil should pass the hmlgt^i and a|>portioii funds among departments, 
colleges. t*to. It should have authorit^f to accept endowments and to make 
arrangements for the administration of trusts. 

'I'he (hninoih Hhoiild recommend to ('Onvucatiou new reflations and modifications 
of existing rt^ilsftlons. and it sh(nild report on any matter referred to it by 
Oouvoention. All qmwtions invctlvtug a relaxation of the reflations of the University 
shouhl, in the absence of express provision to the contrary, li^ referred to the 
Cmiiicil 

'rbe Coaiioil will be responsible for the up-keep of -the University sod the 
custody of its proix*rty. s 
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Boards and Commlttaas subordinata to tha Oounell. 


9. As tbo Coancil will not bo ablo to deal directly with the ffreat volume of 
maltifarious business arising in the University, it should exercise its functions with 
the assistance of lloanls and ('onmiittees. These will be directly sulturdiuate to the 
Council, to which they will submit their pro(MH>dings, nn'ornmeiidations and rules. 
The members may include [H^rsuns who, though not belonging tti the University, are in 
a position to give tistdiil advice and nsHistance. Members, otlu'r than those who sit 
on the lusinl or committee by virtue of their olliee, will be .tppoiiited by the (Niuneil 
for the usual term of rhn'e years. The following boards and oommitb'^ .should Ite 
constituted by regulation :— '* 

(1) S|s*fial Ibwrds of .Stmlies. i {•!) MninttMiauee (^siimittee. 

(2) Oeucral Hoard of .Studies. i (5) Finance ('ommitti'c. 

(;i) (!oimniltt*i‘ for Students’ Atfairs. j library (Jommitttss 

(7) A|t]siintmentH H(»ar<l. 


10. Sixt(‘(‘!i Sis‘cinl Hoanls of Stiidics 
groups of hubj<*eth as folb)WH :— 

{1} hmglish. 

(2) Sanskrit. 

(^t) Hengnli. 

l) Arabie, Persian, IJnbi and 
Islamic Studies. 

^ (.">) History. 

(<i) Kconotnics. 

(7) Pliibisophy. 

(le) T 


will be rt'Mpiired for various subjects or 

(K) Mathematics. 

Physics, 

I’lH) tMiemistry. 

(ll) Hotnny, Z«s»bigy, and Physiobfjry, 
(Ilf) Doinestie subjeets for women. 
fl.'Vj Kiigineeriiig 
(H) Medieine. 

(1.5) l,nw. 

.'hing. 


This distributuMi may be found in practice tn reijuire some iiKNjilicntioti. 

A 8l)ccial Ibiard r»f Studies will In* coin{M)s*s| of the ProfesMors (i^xebidiug 
junior and assistant professors) of the subject, the external examiners in the Mubje«'t 
for the time lH*iug, and such otle-r exti^rnal uiemherH, if any. as may he appointed 
by the ('tmncil: the inclusion of external t^xamim^rs will give them an opportunity 
trf getting into touch with the teaching of the University. If |s*rsonH with sjiecjnl 
knowledgf; *»f the subject who are likely to be of assistanee to the IbiirKd arc 
available laitside the University, they may be a]>|sant<*d by tin* t.-fwincil ns c'xternal 
roeml«ers. The Senior University Professor of the subject will be Uhairinaii »‘f the 
Beard; in the case of a group <if subjecia, the selection frmn among tbo seiiifyr 
profesaora will be made by the Ccunctb The IharrJ will elect its Secretary front 
among the members 
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TUo conHtiiutioH of the Special Hoards for professional subjects should be pre¬ 
scribed in more definite detail as follows :— 


(а) hlngineering — 

The Principal of the Civil Kngineeriiig (jcJlege. Premdeni. 
The two Professors of (’ivil Kngineoring. 

Tlie Prof«*Hsor of Meclianicai Kiigineering. 

The Professor of Mathematics, Civil Kngiueering College. 
Tlie Senior University Professor of Physics. 

Tlio Senior University Professor of (Jhemistiy. 

'I'wo external Kxaniiners. 

'riie Senior (Government Inspector of Uailwnys. (y'alcutta. 
A fJovernment Kngineer—not below the rank of 

Superintending Engineer—to bo nominated by the 
(Jliief Engineer to the (iovornment of Bengal. 

An Engini'er in»t in (foverniiient service to bo nominated 
by the ('onncil. 

(б) Medicine — 

The S(niior University Professor of Physiolog;!*, President. 
Th(> Senior University Professor of Physics. 

The Senior University Professor of (Jhernlstry. 

The Senior University Professor iif Botany. 

The SiMiior University Profi'ssor of Z>M»logj-. 

'I’hc Professor of Anatomy. 

Ttu' Lecturer on Materia Medina. 

'I'ln* University Professor (if Physical Etiucutioii. 

The (Jivil Surgeon, Uaeca. 

The Sn{K‘rinterulent of the Medical Schofil, I>acca. 

'I’wo external Examiners. 


(c) IjfXtt)— 

The ^Senior University Professor of Law, President. 

Two Professoi*s of Legal Studies. * 

The District dtulgt', Dacca. 

Two members of the Dacca Bjir. 

Two extomal Examiners. 

Any other {person who may be appointtid by the Council. 

(d) Teaching*— 

The Principal of the Teachers’ Cidlege, Present 
Two IVofessors of Teaching. 

Two external Examinera. 

.\n Inspector of Schoi^s to bu appointed by tlw Council. 

The Head Mattter of a Uig^ School to be appointed by the OcNmoil. 
Any mther |)erf)on whom the CooHoQ may wish to appoint. ^ 
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Thf> <xf StiidioH for Domct^iic i^nbjoct!* will nlso r«‘<ju»iv a $pt!>cial eonatitu* 

iitMi: wo hUgi^Mt tlio following ;— 

A Senior I’uivwivtity iV«»r«BRor. Premtetit 

The Princi[»al of tlie Kl«len <%»Ueffe jnul High JSe llOi >1. 

The Wanlen of the Ivileu (^*lll>g«^ 

The IVofeKsor of Hygiene, h/len I’ollege. 

The l*rof»*sKor of llmnestic Keoiioniy. hklen College. 

The I'niverxily IVofesKor «»f Physienl Ivhication. 

One (‘xtemiil Kxajniner. 

'I’hvei* Indies lo he nominaleil l»y rhe (’omieil. ef wiioiti at h^n-'t two hhall 
he in(li:u)^. 


The. iVineipal of ihe Ivleu College and High Seliool. the \Vur<leti of,* t lie (College, 
and one of the nominale.l memiiei's of the Spe<‘ial Ihmnl of Studies, to lu» Heh‘ete<l 
hy the V’^ic ■-(.'haneellor, eiiotild he t'Dtitled to sit as ineiiiheri^ of tie’ <^>ntU!i^ when it 
tranwaetH htisiness Kpe<’ially relating to the »Mlu(?ation of women. 'I’lie* Waivlen of the 
college should h(‘ a regular meinher of the (Jeiieral llo.ard t)f Studies. With those 
exceptions, tneniher.-' of thi* stall' of thi< ICdeii t’olh’ge should not ordinarily he 
eligihle for ineinhership of the various l»oards and eoiumiltees u|)|*<iiiit.ed to (’.ouiluel the 
husinesH of tin* Cniversity. * 


11. 'rile Speeial Ihiard of Studies fttr any suhji'et or groiip will advise «ai courses 
of Htinly ami ie,xt-h(K»kK ; it will jnnke arrongonients for rniv-rsity and intoreoHegiato 
teaching; it will assist in the preparation the ti?ne4ahle for tin’ suhjeet or gniup ; 
it will make reeomniendntionH for filling iiji vneaneles in the teaehing stafl' and f<ir 
tlie appriintineiit of e,\aininors ; it will reeornineiid candidates for researeh sehohirships 
and it will report airnnally <*n their work ; it will, in general, advise the (Joiineil «ui 
aU matters referred to it. and snluiiit to Council all niattf’rs (MWinectod with the 
suhjoct or grcsip .other than jmrely collegiate allairs) whieh retjuiia* tho <»r»lerH of tlie 
Council. .loinf meetings may he hehi of two or more loiards to settle inutti’rH of 
common concern which need not go before the (leneral Board. 


12. Ihe (•eiuM’al Ihtard of Studies will ih-al with all gi’in’ral Jpiestions and 
arrangoiTfeiits relating to eoiirses of study ami examinatifsis ; it should consider ami 
CMfdlate tlie teaching arrangeineiit.H for tlie term fnopiwed hy the various Special 
liloards and it should frame and sulmiit t«» the (.'ouncil the general University tiim’-> 
table; it should mlvlse on questions relating to stall'; it slnnihl allot lecture and 
class rfssns for University teaching.^ and it should make nrrangementis f«»r coiiducting 
examinations. 


The Utmeral Bmrd of Studms should he constituted as follow's: 
'Idle Vic<*-Chancellor, Preaident. 

The Presidents of the Spjcial Boards. 

The Principals of the incf»rp»ratcd colleges. 

The Senior Professt»r of Kngiiii«erfflg. 
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Uc#(lHtrar will !«* S*‘cr*'tary. hut not a iiH*iiih»->r. of the Board. 

13, lleHldeTH'f of htUfh'iitH, the tutorial Hyatt'iii. (|iKcipliiH> oiitflide the cdllegc 
preciru'tH, irniiHferH In-tween eollejfeH and between the Dacca and Calcutta rniverKities, 
Univei-Hity Hocietien and other eh-ineiit^ of the Hocial life of stiidentK. phyt^ical tnlncation 
and the health of students will fall within the fuiK-tionn of the Committee for Students’ 
A Hairs. 

'rile (/onunittee should he <'<instituted as follows :— 

'I’he V’iee-t’haneellor, l*rent(lent. 

'I'lie Warden. SerrHfin/. 

'I’lie rniversity IVolessor of Physical Kdiication. 

'I’he Civil Siirjjeon, |)ae»-ji. 

Four rneiiihers to he appointed hy the Coiuieil from anion^ Principals and 
j»rolessors, of whom at h-ast one shall he a llimlu arnl at least one a 
Muhammadan. 

'I’wo students to l-e appointed hy tin- eolle^es, the students of each (*olle|Sfe 
hy rotation select ini' a m»*mher. 


It. 'I'he Miiintmianci' Committei- will 
upkeep of the hiiihlinirs, tr>'ounds, roinls air 
it will deal w’ith wnter-Muppl\. i-ousei-xatu-y, 
similar ser\ices, 'riie composition should he j 

'I’lie Vice-('haneellov, I*re»u1ent. 

'Pile Wanhin, Secretartf. 

'Pin' Ctilleetor of Dacca. 

'Phe Superintendiuff Kn^ims'r. Dacca 
t 'irele. 


he respoiisilih* to the Council tor the 
il playiiifT-tields of tin* I'nivei-sity ; and 
drainaire, li^htiiif;. sanitation and otluT 
follows :— 

'Phe Principals of the ineor]s>rated 
eollcffcs. 

The Senior Profi*ssor o| Kriffineerinp. 
Pw’o Professors appointed hy uhe 
Council, 


I,"*. 'Phi- Finance Conimitti-e will kis-p the .'u-eounts of the rniversity, and will 
atlvist' the t'ouu<-il on all limmci.il •(uestions. Il will draw- up tin- hiidgi-t and frame 
proposals for the apportionment of the aauual ifr.ant. If shouhl he eoin^sisetl as 
follows ;— 

'Phe Vice-Chancellor, Premlent. • 

'Phe Uegistrar, St^rrf'lurtf. 

Thre(‘ |H*K-*tHis to he ap|.H>inte<l hy the Council fi*om amongst its incinhera. 


U), 'Pli*' Library Coinmitiee will h'lve ehargi* of * the University an<l 
Lihrarios, ami will advise the (!owucil on all «iuestions connected wi|.h 
maintcnaiict' and managt'inent. It should In* composed as‘ftillowH :— 


Smuinar 

library 


'Phe \'ice-C''hnnceUor. PrendmU , Five persons to Iw* appointed hy the 
The Librarian. Swret-iiy. Ciaincil. 
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17. An imp<>rtunt foaturo in the n^jont doveh^puient. of ITniverHitioB i« lh» 
attempt that has heen nuwle hrtth to aKBi'st Ktutionte in ilecitling an to ttuMr fntum 
course of life ami. wlien their oolh‘Ui' <*ar«*er is liniHh«<<), to help them to Heeuro 
anitahle poHitioiiH. Thia Ints usually l«‘en efle<rte«l hy i,ht‘ eKtahlishimuit of an Appoint¬ 
ments Biiartl. It iieiM'l hunlly he itointed out how important this question has 
hwoine in muiiiection with Indian eiiuention, and we feel that without sonn* bueh oi^- 
nization tht'new schen«> would !«» inooin]4«‘te. We therefoo* Kujjjfesi ihe estahlinh- 
mont of a Ilojinl whose liusiness it Hhould In* to maintain a •*arefnlly classified 
register of students seeking einphiymeiit ami to enter into (.'onunuuicalion with (lovern- 
ment i)flG«*iolH and other emph>yers. Jmlging from the experience »»f «>ther countrios 
we anticipate that ihi‘re will lu> an inereusing tendency on (he part of ..employers to 
have recourse to tin* IhKO’d wIumi a post heroines vac'ant. Tin* Ihmrd* will receive 
information from the eo|h-g«»s ami Universify prtifessors. and will thus servo ns a 
medium of eommuuieaiiou hetwotm the einphtyer on tin* one hand and the students 
of the University on the other. Ti* ensure that the Hoard shouid he in a perfeetly 
indepf*ndi‘i)t position, we sugg«*Ht that no eominission should he taki'ti in resp<*ci of 
appointments ohtaim*ii. hut that all stmleiits who enter their names on (he hisiks of 
the Itoiiri) should pay a registration fe(> of He. 1 year. 'rids, with possibly a small 
(Sovernment grant, will furnish the m*eessary fumis in mi*( t ctirnml expenses. 'I'he 

Hoard mav l>e constituted ns follows :— 

* • 

The Vice-t’haumdior, /Vc«-/e/g. 

'Phe Wardi'li. »SVrret<#ry. 

'I'ln* Hrinci|»als of tin* incor|,MM‘atetl collegia. 

, 'I’liree Si*nior University l*rof«*ssors to he npisiinte*! hy tlirt t^oiincil. 


OffiMrs of the University. 


IS. The fiillowing will Im> tin* priiieipnl 
'I’lie Vicf-i’hiin'*elh*r. 

, Tim Wardi*n. 

The Hegi-'trar. 


ofliccrs of the University :— 

'I'lie I.iitrarian, 

'lilt* University jVofcsMir of Uhysjcal 
Education. 


The \'ic*>-t 'hain*<’llor wdl he tin? head of tin* cxei-utiv<*, 'riu* duties whieh 
he will he called U[»on to jHTforui will Is* mo oin'roUs. that the oflice should not 
held ill eoiid»ifi.*itii»ii with ariother app'iiiitnieiit such as the IVincipaiship of a 
or a Senior University iVofcssorship; hut if ihc Vioc-tdiancellor e-an atl'ord 
the time t<i ilelivcr ^KHiasioiial courses of hmtures, wc eonsider that this would he 
of great advantage both to htmsidf ami to the I’tiiversity. 'Die Vie/<-t!haiH{elloi* 
ihould* Ik* an <«<lucatioi)al oHici'r of higli status, and he should he granted a saiary 
ol Ua. 2,250 a month with a sumptnary allowance of Its. 250 a month and a 
rettidenoo frifc of rent., Wc consider that the apjsMiitimmt should mit he held 
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permanontly: a fXM-inanei)t Vjco-('hanc(?llor would be likely to overshadow the Councfl; 
it jH desirable that, by changing the incumbent of the office, a new point of view 
ahould from time to time be introduced into the administraticm of the University ; 
and it will be an encouragtmtent to the educational services that the appointment 
should bo open to as many senior officers of merit as possible. The term of office 
should bo for five years, and a Vice-C’hancellor should be reappointed only for 
spefual reasons, and for not rrK)re than two years at a time. 

We do not propose tr) nttoit^»t a comprehensive definition of the duties of the 
V'ice-Chancellor. As the f'xecutive head of the University, he should be thor<Mighly 
familiar with all aspects of University won and life; all matters of imjkirtanoe 
should omue before him ; and ho should be well ncquainttsl with all the senior 
members of the staff. He will preside over (Ionvocation in the al>sence of the 
('hancelior, and ovtu* tho ('oiiiicil and the six principal Hoards constituttMl hy 
regulation. Me should be responsible t<» Uouncil for tiu* observance of the University 
regulations, lb; should have authority to visit any college at any time in order to 
satisfy himsolf that tin; administration is satisfactoiy, and that the regulations and 
rules of the University are duly carried out. Where m'cessary. he should rt'port 
on any defect t(» tho (Jounoil, and an onler of the Uouncil p,asse4l on such a report 
should bo binding on the collegt; concertu»d. 

19. The Warden will be the chief executive assistant of tin; Vice-( Chancellor. 
His duties will extend, in particular, to discipline oitisid*' the colleges; to the 
maintenance of the gi'ounds and buildings of the UniviTsity; to water-supplj’, lighting, 
<lrainagi*, sanitation and other general matters affecting the convenience and the health 
of the University; to athletic sports ; to the swieties, the funetiftns and all othef 
aspects of the corporate st»cial life of tho University ; and to the couduet of examina¬ 
tions. He will be Si'cretary to tlio Appointments Ib)anl, a duty which, as time g<i^8 
on, is llkt'ly to become v(‘ry onerotis. H<* should U; an officer of the liulian Educa¬ 
tional St;rvice. 

The Registrar will be the chief secretarial assistant of the Viet^>Chancellor. 
He will be the hejul of the University office and of its accounts department. He 
will conduct the official corresp^mtlenoe of the University and will be the mistodian 
of its I'lHjords. Ht; will be St'cretary to ConvtKjaUon, to the Council, to the General 
Hoard of Studies, ami to the Finance *C(nnmtttee. He ^vill have chaige of the 
clerical arrangements for exaniinnti«.nis, and will prepnn? the lists of candidates, the 
actual sufMwvisifm of tho examinations .and the arrangement of the examitiaticm hallB 
being a fuucti«>n of the Warden, whose duties will, end when he hands over 
the answer pajxws to the Registrar. Th©; Ib^istrar should Im an officer of the 
Rrovincial Educational Serviot>. 

The Librarian should also be an officer of the Provtneid Eduoattonal 
Service; ,ho will have the custiKly of the University Library and will be Secretary to 
the Library Contmitte<\ . 
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'Hie functicms and position of the Univ entity Proft:?«»or of Phydioal Kdiica* 
tion have bt^en described in Chapter XV. The pltysical tminiitf^ and health of 
students will be bis special chargi*; he will thus be concenunl with athletic 
sports which will, in their corpor,nte and socnal asjwcts, bo within the provinot? of 
the Warden. 


College Government. 

20. Wo consider that a governing InKly should Ijo appoinusl for o.ach oolU^>, 
the constitution of which may bo as follows :— 

(1) The* Principal. 

(2) ThrtM* Pr<»f<*HSors to Ik‘ oloctml by th(' Profossors and .Innior Professors 

on the staff of tin* college. 

(;i) Two persons, who ary not memlters the eoIh*ge, to be ap|>oint(Hl by 
tilt* (/hancellor. 

The Principal should be Pn^sident and sliunid linvo a casting veto: mio of the 
Prof(>ssors on tiu* governing Ixxly should bo ap)S)int<si by the Principal to bci its 
Secretary. Klected and mnninated inembers should serve for three years. 

Thi‘ following matters sluiutd bo included among the functions of the governing 
body:— 

, («) Projects for the improvement of the college. 

{b) Kecommoridations regarding new Hiibjc^ots of instruction and additimis to 
• the stnf). 

(c) llccornmcnilations regarding appointments to the staff. 

[(1) ApiSiintmentH to the subordinate establiHhnxmt to the extent to which 
authority .has been dch*gat(sJ to txilleges by the rules of the (lovomtiiont 
of Bengal. 

*(e) Htwtt'l rules and <lisciplinnry and other matters iMitside the work of 
instructirni. 

(/) Finance. 

{g) Any important question affecting the. wellbeing of the colh^*. 

The gtmeral recommendations with regard to governing bcjdies will f»n found 
suitaVile for the Engineering and Teatihors’ Ojlleges. In the ease of the governing 
body for the C()llege for the W'ell-to-do Classes the number of metubers who do not 
b^ong* to the coUego may be raised from two to f«mr, in order that fswsciiis of the 
classes for whom the c(d.lege is intended may tak<; a H}s^cial intoresf hi it and an 
important part in its management. 
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'I'ho jfoverniiig body of the KJoii High School for Girls will roqnire \o be 
rec-ouhtituto*! to moot the aiteroii oonditions. We saggest that it should be composed 
as follows :— 


'riio (JornmisHionor of tho Daeoa Division, President. 

Tho IViiioipal of tli** (Jollogo and High Sch«x>l, Secretary. 

The Warden of the (^illegt*. 

Gik? professor (if tht‘ eollogo to be elected by the college Htatf. 
One teacher of the school to tie elected liy the hcIukiI staff. 
Thret' iiienibors to be appointed by tho (rovernnient of Uengal. 


Relations of the Univepsity with the Qovernmant and the Dlreotor 

of Public Instruction. 


21. We coiisiih'i' that the control of tho (lovernniont over the l/nivi'rsity should 
bo oxorcisiid directly, and that In order that the Govi'rninent may bo kept informod 
as to its progress and innnngement, tho Diri'ctor of I’liblie instruction .should lie appointiMl 
Orticial Visitor, with full powers to inspisrt all eolh'ges and d(*partnu*nts. Tho 
University should ct>rrespond with the (Jovornment on all <|uestions excepting those 
relating to staff, in which case correspomleiice should, for the sake of convtmienuo 
and despatch, bo conducted through tho Director. 


Wo recommend that tho Govc'rnimmtr should confer on tho \’ice-(dianceUor 
tiu' powers w'ith regard to leave whicrh are delegated to the Dintd-or of Public 
Instruction by tho Hengal Kales and Orders. Tliese powers include the grant of 

privilege leave to all officers, and the grant of leave of all kinds to officers in 

(Uasses VII and V'llI of the Provincial Ktlucational Service, to officers of t^e 
Subordinate Ivlucational Service, and to ungraded olfieors whoso jmy does not exceeil 
Ks. 20(1 a month. Wo .also roeonunend that all oIIum- powers with regard to staff' 

which have been didegati'd to tho Director of Public Instructitm. including tho authority 
to appoint officers of the olasst's euunicrat«>d above, should bo oxcruised in tho 

University by tho (’ouncil. This gonertil recommendation cannot o.xtend to castis, such 
ns promotions in tlni Suhordiiiato Kducational Service, w'hich must n(>c<.>ssariiy be dealt 
with by the head of the ilopartinont. Tin* Oouncil should have tho same authority 
as is vested in tho Director vif I’ublic Instruction, sulij<*et to budget provision, l<» 
make minor adilitious to tho staff: this includes the appointment of teachers, clorkst 
and mmii.nls, outWule the grades of the cilucational seivict's, rm j>ay not cxoeoiltng 
Ks. 1.5 ji month, subject to flic eubmissi«)n of <iuartorly statemonts. The Council 
should bo eonsult(*d before an offioor storving under the University is transferred 
el.sewhere: sinitlarly if the (Council wishes to obtain tho sorvicos of an officer from 
outside the University, or the removal of a mombor of tlie University staff, it should 
make an application to the Diroctor of! Public Instructitm, who will, if necessary, refer 
the cnsi* to tho Governmont* * 
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In order that tho Governmeni.t may he kept inforiiuHl of tlu' ooiiduct and merit of 
ofBc(^rft serving under the University, the present system of annual re|K»rts should 
bo inaintainoth These reports slumhi he suhmittod l»y IVIiumj^jiIk of cstllegos through 
th»?i Vioe-tMianeellor, or, in the ease of officers serving iinuHsliately uiuh*r tho 
Unn'orsity, hy the Vice-(Umnet^llor tlirect, to the Director of Public Instruction. 

CoHojjfes sho<ild ni'4 corrt'spond <iirc<5tly with the tJoverninent t»r tho Director 
of Puhli<5 Instruction ; aiu- «olh>g»* requiring a<lditi<ais t<» btall’. huililtniip^, etc,, or 
desiring to raise any qiie.stion which will require (loveruint'ot «irders. should sul)mit 
the case io the ('(tnncil. 

Financial Appangemanta. 

2-. We appointel a suli-cononitfto »^ttnsider the financial system which shouhl 
he follovrcd in the n»‘\v Univcrsiiy. 'I'he (lucstion is of coiisiderahh* difficulty ami of 
groat iinporlance, l>ceaus«* the conditions whieh will |)revail have no close ])arallcl in 
any institution which iln* (I<ivenimcul at present controls. 'I'lie suh-connnittec. with 
tho valnahle assistaime of Mr. 11, Sen of the Accounts Department. prepur»»d a 
Bchcino which apjM.’nrs to ns to ho suitable and convenient, and which we hav(^ repr*)- 
ducisl in ejrtemn) in A|)pcndix III. 

The scheme is hasisl on two main principli*s ; the first that all receipts 
siiould he crciliteil t«* the (>r>vernmeiit am* that tho («nvernim>nt should hoar 
all charges ; the second that, ns far a possible, noc.ouiitH work should ho 
ccntralisscil. 

The Univensity will he maintained by the (hiv<o*nni«uit. tint nifunhers of its 
H^aif w'ill l>c (rov«*rmmMit oOicrirs, and its fees and otlii'r rect'ipts will Jm*et otily H 
portion of its annual c«ist. I-i these circunist:inces the siiiqdest and most convenient 
course will Is*, that all reoiMpfs froni foits. fines and tnistjellaiieoiis Honrc(>s should 

bo cnsliti’d to the (oivemmouf. that salaries and estaldishmetti ch.arges should )»«• 

paid dinwt from the treaHiu'v. ami that fin* (lovermneiif should iriak** nii annual grant 
to covor^ all other evj'H-mliruri*, d‘he niinuat gr.aiit slnmlil he paid into a Iduiversify 

fund so that tin* unsj»eiit balance will not laps<* at the end t»f the y(*ar. Subject 

to the general <j<jntro) of tin* ‘hivernmcnt, fho University should liav<« full aiitlionty 
to dmi w'ith this fund ami i-o apportion it aiiioiig fin- varj(*us colleges and depari- 

mnnis. IJeforc the c<.»riimenccinout of each y*'ar. and as h»s«i as the amount *d the 
Govcmincnt grant is known. th<j tinanon Committee will pn*pare .a* hudgy^t estimate 
expenditure and mihmit it to tin* t^mucii. After ajiproval. the estimates will 
serve as authority to colhiges and dcfiartiimnts to incur oxfsunlitiire imder the 

ordinary beads of conting**ocy; hut all items of a Kjwcial or uiiiisual Tinture, or 

whioh" exceed a c«-*riuin 6xed amount, Hb<Miid f*o buhmitted it* the (hmneit for 

previous sanction. This system repre^sents a very wide extension of that which 
obtains in the Presidency Ctdlege, an cxtensi<m which is justifiahlc in view of the 
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Mmj^nitudo and importaiiCM of tlio new iiiHtitutlon and of th«^ character of itis adminis* 
tration. The Ooverniiient may eventually ho willing to grant a larger meaHiire of 
financial aut«»m)my to the new flniverHity, hut at first the measure of dooentralization 
which we Kiiggost would appear to h(^ sufficient, wliih^ it will ho of great advantage to 
the University to work und<u- a simple financial system during the early years of its 
organization. 

Aeccjiints work will he more efficiently c«>mJucted in a central iiffiee with a 
well-paid ('Ktahlishinerit tliaii in a iiumluu’ <»f small oftic«*K with eoinjjaratively low- 
paid chirks ; it is also important that Principals and University professors should he 
njliiived, as far as p(>ssil»li\ of routine office-work. 'I’lit* suh-enmmiltee tlnu-eforo 
pn)pr>sn that stiidents’ h‘es and all othio- r»»ceif»t.s should he paid into th«^ cu-niral r^ftice, 
and that all aeeounts of exjimiditiire sfmuld, as far as j)0.ssihle. h(» kept in that olfice. 
The d^^^aihMl scheme which tlie sul>-e<immi(lee hav4» framed shows that this system can 
iMi ro|low(»d witlmut <lillieulty or dange?'. 

dele tf> the I riion and the Athletic Assoeiatithi will Ix* paid hy stmlents 
into the central otlha* with their monthly tuition fees, hut will he ru-etlited to separate 
funds whose ace.ounts may he kept t>ii the lim*s siiggestrxl hy the suh-eommittee, 'riie 
Huh-committiM* have also made ])rop<»Hal« for tln^ management <»f endowment funds and 
of ln^t(4 messing accounts. 

'Pile Tnacduu's’ (hilh^ge should he PuianeiHl indt^pemlently t»f the rest of tlie 
UniverHity. 


University Regulations. 

Ill the present and previous chapters we have diseusse<l practirally all thosi* 
matters wlii(?h will lind a place* in the Act of incorp<»ratioii and regulathms of tin* 
University. The constitntiiMi shoiihl lx* suftieumtly elastie t(» allow of free growth and 
f!evelopm«*nt, ami the regulations should not therefore miter iutti details, or decide 
<piestious, vvhieli can pniperly he si'ttled hy an oriler of the ('«)Uiicil. They should 
ileal with the ostahlishniiMit i>f colleges and departuimits <>f the Ihiivm'sity, with the 
ctaistitiition and giununl functions i»f the component parts <»f the administratiii^n, with 
the principal officers, with general ijiiestiiais ndating to courses i.>f study Imt noit with 
the itetails of curricula, wirli the gfuieisiii features of t^xaminations. with feeu and 
sehi>larHhips, anil with tht* gem*ral principles of the residential and ilisclplinary ttyfttem. 
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Sites and Buildings. 

'J’liK iM»w I'niviTHi'ty will iu'imI an cxlfusivc and Hi*lf-oontain«*<t aitf, Inrirn tniiUiinjii^s 
<»f Kuitabitt doHiifn and niitii«'r<Ht!s ri'sidfnros, tlio whi*b» ruviuin); a ffi'inip diprnilnMl nA 
to ho a valnablo sduih'o of itiHpiration lo tlio Htndfntr< who ooino nndi'V ita in(iiion('0< 
If tho <hn'orntni'nl will ounsont t<» dovoi** to tlio nso of tin* l^nlvorsity tin* nonth- 
orn i)oi'ti'>n of tin* civil statitai Iniilt for tin* lato <iovcrnincni of Kai^torn Hon^ai and 
Asih:i!ii. till' ditlicnlty of niakini; a<|i'i|iinti* provision for iIu'ko n'i|iiir*'inon(H will In* very 
jjroatly losscni-d. 'I'bf area in ijuostion. whicli is well sitiiatod round tho soittliorn 
end of a lar;r«> niaidan. is al>ou» l.'l* acros in oxti'iif. and irontaiiis tho l>noca ('olloy^>, 
tho now (Jovornniont Honso. iho Soorotarial. tho < Jo\ornrnoiit Pross, a nnnibor of 
hon.ios for onioois, and other minor lmiidiniu;s ; adjaooiit to it is a \a<\'iiif spaoo of 
about I'{0 ao.ro'. oriirinally inlondoi! to aooomni<M)ato tho I’iorks of tho hoad-ijiiartoi'H 
otiicos. whioh will mako o\oo||i-nt f»layin#r liolds. In fruninju' a sohomo for tho 

convorsion of this ijnartor into a rnivorsitN. wo havo niado (ho fiillost possiblo iiho 
of tho larcfo and costly biiildintiTH which already exist ; wi* havo ondoavoiirod to 
arranpo and ih'sl^n now works, so (hat (hoy may lit in with the old and foriii with 
thorn a useful ami harmonious whole; wo have, abovi* all thin(fs. avoided the ovor- 

ijrowdinjir of sites and builcingvi ; wo have niaili' duo allowan(‘(' for future expansion ; 

ami we have, as far a« possil.|e. arrattffed the site in siieh a manner that the studeiitN 
i>f all the I'olle^es will have rea«ly and eonvenietil aceoss to those iiistitutioiis, siinh 
as lalsiratories. libranVs and leotnre nHiins whii'h are to be used in eommon. The 
health of tlu* students l<eiiiff, in our ojnnion, a matter of parninonrit importaime. w** 
invited Major W. . t'leinesha, (.m.s.. Sanitary t^nnIlliMs^oner with the (Jovern- 

inent of lleni^al. to advisi> us, from this fsiint of view, on the proposed use of exist- 
injf bnildin(fs, on tin* selection of sites, and, in jfoneral, on the sanitary arrann^enioiits 
which should be made. ITis report on thene matters is eontained in Appemlix IV'. 

r • 

2. It is so dilfieuit to convey by mere verb.al des<’ iption an adeipiate impres¬ 
sion of the arranflfmnont of sites ami the planniri/; of biiilditiMs. that wa* have Vi’'dernsl 
to make <atr augjff'stionH in the form of the plans and illustrations whh'li are ajifS'inleil 
tft our report. Mr. H. A. (‘roueh. Ciusultin^ Architect to thi’ (lovennnent of Bonipti, 
gave us invaluable assistance in laying isit the general scheme of the I^iii'erHity and 
has also designed and pn^parrsl the plans of all the new buildings. Mr. H I*. Walsh, 
Sapurintending Engineer, Dacca Circle, has advised us on the many dilHcuit i|UeHtiisiM 

T 
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wKicIi ariHD in (jonnooticni with thn oonvorwirm of tho existing building to thoir new 
u«ofl. Mr. H. L. IVoudl(Kjk, Arboricultural ExjKM't to the floverninont of Kengai, has 
also given uh great help. It should be clearly uiiderstood that tho plans and 
olovatioris frn* new buihlings an? fnoroly preliinitjary sketches, which will be subject 
to allerntion whe.n they are brought under more detailed cjnsideration. 

.‘I, A rehu'ence to Mr. Crouch’s g»*neral plan (plate No. 1) will show that our 
aim has l»e<ui t«» plao«* tln^ University iiuildings in the centre, and to group the various 
<!oll(»goH around tluun in such a inanner as to givts easy access to thorn all. This 
invoIvt'S a c<uisiderable alteration in the. alignment of the roads which were doslgno<I 
to servo entirely different an<l much less complex crmditions (see plate No. 2). 
The main idea of a broad central avenue with branching raids leading to the 
colh»g<*H and other buildings strongly cornitrends itself to us. It brings the existing 
buildings into convenient and harmonious iidatiou with the general scheme, and the 
extra expeiulitiire which the plan entails will be amply repaid by the economy in 
spacer which it allonls, liy the increased accessibility whleli it ser ures. and by the 

more artistic design of whirdi it allows. The present arrangements of raids would, 

if retained, ju'eveiit any systematic planning of the ITniversity. ami when once the 
new buildings are ert'cted, ini|>rovement will no longer b(< possilde. 

4. One of the most important cpiestions for c:)iiHidi>ration, in connection with 

tho foundation of the University, is the central establishment. A large house 

which should be centrally placed is necessary for the Vice-(’hancelb>r, who must be 
able to rtn'eive visitors in a manner ap])ropriate to the importancci of the petition 

which, it is ho]Mid, he will occupy. Suital>le riHuiis for the meetings, necessarily' 

freipumt, of (Nuivocution. tin' t-oiincil and tin' various University Hoards anil Com¬ 
mittees are reipiired. ami also oonvi'iiient ojfices for the Warden and the liegistrat^ 
and for llioir establishim'iit. The Indian Uuiv«>rsity is apt to be overlooked by 

the student; he ri'gurds it 'merely as an uince, and the same view is t<s> often 
taken Ity the [irofessors of the alHliated colleges. To avoid this, the cmitral authority 
should be made living and real, and the outward sign of this reality should be 
found ill a stately building. Such a building fortunately offers itself in the new 

Government House (21 on the gi'neral plan and plates 4 and 5) the two portions of 

which ar<' particularly well adapted by prtltition, by apt)earance. and by the accom- 

nuKlntion they afford for a Senate House ami Vice-Chancellor’s residence; wu most 
strongly recoinmend that it should lie , nsiHl for thr«e purposes. 

Whilst the ball-raun on the tirst Hoor of the new Government House #wUl 
provide sulBi'ient ncoommntiation for ordinary meetings of Convocation, a laTgi.>r hall 
will be lu'tsled for sui'h s}x'cial occasions as the oonferringf of di^^gref'S. The Carif(fti 

Hail tidnti's Id to 18) in the Dacca Coilegt', which was specially Imilt for laige 

assemblies, should Ih* used for these purposes, and should be placed under the 
management of the Con noil. * 
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ft. Tlip chiof o«nt.re of th»» Univorsity toatrhint; will ho in tho Sooi'or.anat buiM> 
ing, nutnlMurod 11 on tho main plan. Whilo tho central iwrtion and uppor atoroy 
will Ik* nKpiirod for a <*(»Uog<' (a« alnjrtly to ho oxpInimHl). tho romaindor of tho 
buildinif can very eonvoniontly ho usihI for purpoooa of ITnivornity inatruotion ; it in 
prqpoawl to acoommoilato in it tho library and ooniinnro and tlii» OoiNirtmonta of 
I^w and lalainic Studios. Tho manner in which tin* acc<Knm<jdntion will h<» arranfpMl 

ia shown in plate N<». 7. Tho lahorat<»rio«, of Which an aoofnint has boon given 

in Chapter XI, arc marked 12 on tin* g»'iiernl plan, and details an* given in plates 
9 to 13 ; there is ample space for furtlu*r extension, when this becomes necsessary. 
The anatomical laboratoiy (lo on the general plan) with diss<K)ting nHnns, etc., is 
plac(*d on a site, aimrt from other buildings, but convenient to the gd'ueral hibora* 
tones; a plan of the building is given in plait* No. 14. A site has dicen Meh*«tted 
for the small astronomical (jbservatory (20 on the plan) whi<*h allows a viow aa 

free as possible in all direetions. Thi* Natural History Muhomiii (19 on the plan) 
faces the laboratories along the main avenue; ami tho historical tmiseiim (ft on the 
plan) is Irxuited in the two <t|d buihlings mentioned in <JhnpU*r Xf : photographs 
f*f one t>f tlo'si* are given in plat«* No. Mo. 

(>. The Hacea t'ollegi* (4 on the gi>neral plan and plates Nos. 15 to 21) will 

be rendered self-<:oiitaim‘d and coinpleti* by tin* renntval of the Kngine«u*ing Selnnil 
and lalsiratories. Tin* (‘xisting hostel of this sclniol (which is laurtg dimhhsl 

in si/.i* by tin* 4Te<‘tion iif a second storey' will beeiyme a liosb*! of the oolh'gc, 
ami the scdiool bnihiing (c) will he iise>i for the saimf pitr{)i>si*. Tin* present 
laboratory building Ul) will pnivide accomimHintion for a lecture theatre and 
common r<Knns. but it will also b** partly «is<*d as a hosttd. lu these various ways 

it will he ].HtsHibh* to liavf* in reKi<lejn*e otM) nn<h>rgraduateH instead of 200 as at 

pK'seni, as widl as alsnit 10 gratluates. A new dining hall and kitelnm will he 

built where the small dining room of tint Muhamnunlan students of the Sclmol 
of* Engineering mm- stands. The quarters fi>r servaiitH are at present situated 
right in front of tin* .oM g.ate-hoUHe whieh is to be UstsJ for a museum ; they 

should be removt'Kl bj the sib* near the railway line <in the «»ppositi< side of the 

mad. fifth hostel, t«) be attached b» tin* Hacea (College for the H|s*cial us«‘ of 

Kainasudras and other such students, is Irs'atitd in the site marked 2M on the |»lan. 
The* only other important alteraihats %vhich W4* suggest in regani to the l)acca 

(hdlege are the enlarging of tin* library in the main building (a), by throwing 

into it the r<*om» on the ground Hof»r to its east plate and the 

improvcincnt, where p<wsible. 4»f the lighting of tin* lecture i'huiih. 

7. The dagannath t.'ollege (13 on the g>.*n«!>ra] plan and plates No?*. 22 and 23) 
will occupy the prcsi*nt flovornmeni Press (a) which, with a little alteratitai, will 
be admirably adapttsl for the ptirfKJwss nf a collegu* and hostel. 'Fhe lower storey 

will \ji; utilised for class rooms and other coih)g'> awmiinufslatifai, whih* tin* ujiper 

atorey will make a fine hostel for 7H students,, a HUp<wini<*ndcnt and two junior 
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aMsifutaiits. The houses to the west ami east will be utiliaad for the Prioeipal . an4 
one of the professors, whilst the buildings in the compound will serve BBoellently 
for a dining nx>m, kitchen and servants' quarters. A new hostel will be built 
at (^) cm the plan ; its two L-shaped blocks will accommodate 260 undergradnatest 
20 graduates and four junior assistants. This will suffice at the beginning; whmi 
more accommtxlation is required it can be readily obtained by building a thin! 

block joining, as shown in the' plan, the extremities of the other tvro. The 
hostel will include quarters for two married officers, and dining halls, kitchens, 

f; 

servants’ quarters, etc., will be providcxl. 

8. The upper ii(M)r of the Secretariat building (11 on the plan and plate 

Na 8) will make an admirably light and airy hostel for the Now College. It will 
aocomnuNlate 400 stude^nts and provide quarters for four Indian Educational Service 
officers and one Indian member of the staff, fn th«> compound, continuing the line 
of the law school, large dining halls and kitchens will be built, and across the 
south-west side a row of graduates' quarters will be added ; the effect of this will 
be to form a very pleasing quadrangle for the new college Other graduates will 
be aueommcxlated in one of the gate-houses. The lecttire r<x)m8, common rooms, 
etc., will bo locat<H;l in the (amtre of the ground floor of the main building; they 
are large* and light and wilt form a satisfacteny and self-coittained bbx’k. 

!). Th<* Muhammadan ('ollege* (IM en the plan and (dates Nos. 24 and 25) Wr'ill 
be a very im(K>rtant institution, especially as It will have to accornimxlate not only 
students following the ordinary courses of the (-uiversity, but .also *those who 

belong to the Deixirtnamt of Islamic Studies ; it is also likely to increase rapidly in 
size. A very fine eeiitral si e has been ohosen, 8<» ample as to afford room for all 
possible expansion. The college and hostel will form a single building (a) which 
will be one of the imxit prominent ,and, it is ho|x>d, etie of the most beauti^l 
ftmtures in the main gnnip of University buildings. The college will contain a large 
lecture theatre, various lectii^i* nssns, prayer r(v>m, common room, professors' room, 
library', etc., and will acoomnuxlate 220 resident students and 12 graduates.* There 
w’ill be quarters for an unmarried Indian Educational Service (dBoer, a Provincial 
Educational Service- ofticer and a maulvi.^, A larg«', dining haU will be provided, and 

the reqtiisitt' kitchen, servants' quarters, etc. When the college increases in aixe 

and a st'cond hostel is built, some of the dormitory rooms in the original building 
will be readily convertible into additional class rooms. A snitable site and arrange* 
mont for the siM'ond bostel is shown at (6) on the plan. . , 

10. For the College for the a'cll-to-do (Masses (23 oq.4ske general plan and i^ateci 
Nos. 28 and 2i0 wo propose a fine o|iett f^e north ot the Senate House and adjaocinit 
to the Hamna, as the station pari;, is. eaOed. The hoildingil fcnn a pramneat 
feature of this side of the Univer8i||>v ooUege biiildt^'(a) will Ck^ the Senate, 
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Honge. and tho Hindu and Muhammadan hocit<«lB («) and (4) will 1 h> built furthur 
away round a handaonio shout of wator. Although the numltor of atudonta will hu 
anudi compared with other collegoa, the main hostel will l>e a very large imilding, 
since it will contain a separate ntom for moh student and (piarters for a European 
and an Indian officer. The stables, which will be used ftn* general University purposes 
as well as for the odlc^, will i>e at (d), and the servants’ quarters at (s). A 
house for the Principal will be built facing the Ramna, and another 
Ear<^)ean member of the stnlF to the south of the site marked 9.H. A 
traok [22(y> on the planj may be provided for the use of the college 
University at large. 

11. The site of the Ktlen Lmlies’ ( ollege (a) and High KchooJ ^is tnarked 

I the giMieral plan. We have not dealt with details of the H<;h(x4; for the 

plans and elevation of the college, see plates Nos. 26 and S7. ’rhe oollegtt and 

school will have separate entrances opimitig on to different romls, so that the 
former will not. in any way int»*rfere with the parda (tharaeteristies of the latter. 
In the collegt) the science ileparifnent has a se}mrato I'litranoe and can be shut «»ff 
from the rest of the building. The siU* will suffics> for the provision of ainph> 

aocoinniodntioii and also for play-grcHindH; the whole will be enelose<l by a wall. 
A house will U* built for the Lady Principal in the north-east owner of the 
comisaind. 

12. 'rhe (billege and SohmJ of Engineering will wcupy a largi* sit(< (No. 16 

on the general plan) which can be mo arrattgtxl as to keep the collegt! [(a), (6) and 
fc)] and the school [(d) and («)] well apart and to give iHith of them ready 
accc^ss to the workshofw {/j, The demonstration hall (y), for the H{a<)cial us<< of the 

cbllegi', will Ih> situated ■ lose to a tank and to th(> powcr-hrnise; the works 

<nKoe (17 on the plan) will l>o outside the cfnnponnd, but in convonient proximity 
to the ollege. 'rhe oollegti building (plates Nos. 80 and .81) will stand at the 

head of the main aveinn-, and will thus ixicupy the most pnnnimmt site in the 

University, Its architectural features have besm designed with this idea in view, 
and thc^ high plinth surrounded by classic columns in laJd relief will afford a fine 
spectacle visible from one end of the. University to the other. For th<j same reason 
the University clwk tower has lu^m made a f»art of this coihfg«S and ‘will add 

greatly to the general effect. Students will accomtnodattnl in separate rnruns in 
the hostel (plate Na 32) which faces the wjiuthern bend of tbtj road ; a small 

Ssparato hostel for Eurrjpeans (plat«i So. .88) and the usual dining hall, kitchen and 
other out-houses are provided. We have n^jt considered in detail the sc'hooP or th« 
workshops ; a jdan <jf the dememstration hall is given <ai plate .88. The houses 

for Kttrcq)ea» subordinates, several of wh^^ will Mmg to the efigims^ring staft. 

...avo situated immediately to the north of the scb<x4 hostel, and the largi; site lying 

isrthcr north across the rcsul may be utilised for the induiitrial institute, the third 
hi^ber cf .l^ technical group. 
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13. In the very ofmtrc of the University, lying between the Senate Honae and 
the University building, are two large gardens (9 and 10 on the general plan) which it 
is propo8e<l to ntilixo for tho Union (9) and the Professors* Club (10). The latter will 
be lioused in the building which has hitherto berm the residence of the Principal of 
the Dacca College, but which is now situated mure appropriately, for public than for 
private use. It will make an excellent club. For the Uuiem a new building will 
be ereoteil in tlu' same styh* of architecture as the club and containing - three large 
rooms surrounded by a wide verandah. The grounds will be used for tennis, etc., 
and, in view of their ctmtral position, should he tastefully laid out and carefully 
maintained. 

14. The large ami well-eqiiipp<;d gymnasium Avhich we suggest (7 on the plan 
and plate No. .34) will be a very useful and important feature of the University; 
immediat(4y to its oast (site ft) there will bo a good-sized opem-air drilling ground 
for the jwrformance of physical ex<*rciseB in fin«' weather. Plate No. 3 shows the 
suggested arrangement of the college and University football and cricket grounds, 
and the location of tin? University pavilion ami of the college sheds. The fives 
courts may also Is* erected at a convenient pl.nce in the playing-fields. The 
numerous tanks, whicli will aflord abundant opportunity for bathing and swimming, 
should he maintained in gmsl oirier and repair, and the two large tanks in the com¬ 
pounds t»f the Dacca ami Muhammadan ('olleges should he fitted with diving apparatus 
nml used for sporis and water polo. 

1.5. We have discussisl the housing of the staff in Chapter XIII. The resi- 
<leiu*eN may he rendil.v distinguished »)n the general plan : those for officers of tho 
Indian Kducationnl Servi<‘e and other Kiiropt»an officers markcri K, those r(»r officers 
of the Provincial iiud Subordinate Kducationnl Services nuirked 1, and those for 
KurofM'an siittordinnt<*s m.nrk(><l K. S. Some convenient sites for new Kuropean bouses 
have been imlicattHi on tht» plan with the letter X ; there are many spots on which 
additional quarters for Indian officers may he built; and, speaking gimerally. the 
University can toadiiy aeoonnufidate as many meniht^rs of tho staff as for a long tinwi 
to ciune are likely to need r<;sidences. To the north of site No. 23 are three houses 
built for clerks of the (luveruinent House (*Ktahlishment which may l)e used for 
the principal assistants in the Univorsitjir office. 

I ft. We have included in our stattHuent of expcmditiire an estimate, famished 
by Mr. Proudbit'^, for laying out the' grotinds the University. Dacca is very 

fortunately sitiiaterl in this respf£«ct; fine trees fi<inrish-them, and with a little care 
and trouble good lawns may Iw madu> iiwul kept green throughoai the yesir. Jf,' 
therefoiv, the gnnmds am well planned and camfun^.^and neatly maintained^ a< 
lieautiful setting may, adthout uadae expenditare, beiprovtded few 

17. It is stated in paragrs]^ 4 :iktat,]-we sooght t^ adtioc of Major Ctemeslia, 
Sanitary Cpnmiissioner with the, Oks^smomdnt tkm'gehers||^^4M ui 


the new Univerai^, 
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Sfmiiafcion. He very strongly recommends, for reasons that are fully explained in 
Appendix IV, that an undergroand system of drainage shtaild Im oonstnicM 
the repidval of sewage and sallage. xjie argnnunUs which he adduced, and which 
have the full, support of Mr. (», H, Williams, Sanitary Kugimnw. llengal, appeared 
to us to Im conclusive. We thendore asked that a schtmte might bo drawn up, 
and this has be»?n done most etticiently by Mr. Williams, whose proposals, dealing 
fully with both water-supply and drainage, are contained in .\p))ondix V. Water 
will bo purchased from the Dacca Municipality, which has an abuiulant supply, and 
will bo distributed tbroiighout the University from an elevated raservoir holding H0,0(K) 
gallons (site niark«H.l 3 on the general plan). The sewage arrangements are fio 

desigued that eventually they may be linked up with the projected city scheme. 

% 

18. Apart from the small area to be serveil by the installation of the Kn^n- 
eering College, the University will take its electric power for lighting, fans, etc., 
from the company which has been fonn»>d to snpidy the city and station. Their 
power-house is locateil on the site tnarkrsl 2 on the plan. Mr. K. .1. Browne, JCIeotrioal 
Inspector, Btmgal, has preiiarud the rough ('stimato for ideotrio supply contained in 
Appendix VI. One tKiint requires s|>ecial notice. The mains must necessarily run 
along the central avenue : if they were carried overhead, the heavy iwwtH and 
numerous lines wonbl entirely spoil the appearanoi; of th<^ University : arrangements 
should therefore be made with the company to plac<> them underground. 

U). The upkeep of the roads and buildings of tlu' University should, as recoiu- 
mcmlcHl by the Kngineering Sub-Coimnittt.u», !«. entrusted to the Knginwriijg College, 
with a prop«>r nflU;<* an<l ataif of workmen, for whioU tlue provision has been made in 
the estimates. A committee has been appointinl by thc! Oovernmeiit to maintain the 
grounds of the civil station and to sup(>rvis<^ the staflT appointed for this purpoae; 
the same committee, with tin addition of soiiu’ representativt^s from the University, 
may be entrusted with the uiik<M>p f«f the University gnsinds (other than the playing 
fields), one establishment being ernployiMl for the wholi* area. In this way all the 
heavy work will he donu: in addition a uiati might he allowivj to imoh oolh'go fur 
garden work- 

20. ^he University will be practically self-contaiiuMl in so far as onlinary municipal 
services are concerned: it wHl maintain its own roads and buildings; it will have 
its own sewage system and its own machinery for the distribution of water; it will 
sni^y^its own road lights, obtaining its electric power from the general supply emn- 
pany; it can readily tnake its own arrangements for watering the s’lxsls and other 
miaoellaneous servioes. In ihesi* circunuitanccs it does not appiar that the University 

have much to'gain by inclusion in the municipality or from the payment of 
manieipal taxes, and we would n^oOinmend that an arrangement Ik* maile whereby the 
fliUToriity will be exolud^xl fron^ the muiuotpal administration and be pcrmittiMl to 
jOautage tUi own internal affiura> The Cmthcil of the Uuiversity will then bn respon- 
.aiHb for the due performance of mumcipid 'duties, which will ordinarily be carried 
cni Uitoagh. the ageu^ of the Maintenance Oommittee described in (Chapter XX (V. 
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An eHtiinatif of tho capitjri oxpi'nditure rcquirod to giv«‘ offect to our scheme is 
containotl in ApiMMulix I.\. 

I'lu* eiitrioH in tin* first Hcrtion relating to new i>uiUlingK art? rough CKtimatcB 
oalcnlatud on plinth area, the rate for <loul)le-Btorh*tl l»nil(lings being gein'rally taken 
at Rh. 8-4. For ilining halls ainl other main out-houses a rate has l)e<*n allowed 
which will permit of tlu' erection of luiihlings which will not sp.il the general effect. 
Th (5 estimates for adapting existing buildings have been franieil in greater detail by 
tin' SuisM'iutending Kngineer. In this ami other cases we pro|)ost*. in pn'fe.rencc to 
burdening our report with lengthy staleinenta of niinutt* di'tails, to submit to the 
Oovernment the estimates on which our figures are bas(*«l. The total expenditure 
for buildings ainotints to Us. 32,86,00(1 made up as follows :— 


Rh. 


Four Arts colleges 

Collegia for Women 

College for VNTelbto-do Classes 

(iiollegH of Kngineoring 

Laboratories and other Science Iluildings 

(.lyiiinasium - ... 

Houses for officers of the Provincial Educational 
Servict' and Subordinate Etbu'ational .Service 
and of F^urc^'Att suluMr^inatt's 
Union ...' ... ... 

Shells ... ... ... 


Hc^pital 

Works office ... ... 

■ ' 

Minor alterationa in tfoiversity Building 


1,50,000 

.5,17,0(X) 

4,46.000 

7,18,000 

1,01,000 


2,60,000 

53,000 

35.000 

16,000 

10,000 

2,000 


Due provision is ’made in the s^qohd eeottoa ilr aahitary fittings in both hew 
and existing buildings : the eatimatCNt* w^eh ate ai^roEtmate only,^-weh» prepared fay 
I he Plumbing Expert tp the Ucvernmiaai'^Df Be^igsi. 
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It appeared to tis that a reliable t^atiumto of the farniture reqnii'od for tho 
various purposes, of the oolK’^ and the rniversity oould not be made without 
entering into ocHisnlcrable detail; we thorefure appointtnl a sub-ooinmitteo to oousidof 
this question, and the figures in the third section art^ derivtHl from the elaborate 
estimates which they prt^pared. 

Libraries and laboratories are the principal items under the heail Equip¬ 
ment*’ (Section IV). The figunits are based on estimates propanvi 1)y the Library sub- 
committee and by the sub-committees for chemistry’ and physics, for hi^dogy, and for 
medical .studies. The estimate for books is a iiKxlest one; we think that too great a 
sum should not be spent at once, and we have allowed a considerable annual grant 
(Bs. 15,000} for gradual additions. \Vt« also sugg<tst that the initial Axt]|mditure of 
Bs. 1,82,000 shmild be spread over several years. It has Inxm esplaimSil in Ohaptt^r 
XX that the KiigimH^ring Hub-committ«M' gave a lump estimate of Us. 1,50,(K)0 for 
furniture and other i.><iuiptnent, iucludiug iiuiseum and demonstration hall. Figures 
for the Natural History Museum wrere given to us by Mr. 8. W. Kemp. Oilioiating 
tSup(»rinteiident of the Indian Museum, bn* the hospital by Ll.-Col. K. A. W. Hall, 
<Xvil 8nvgi.‘on, Dacca, and for the gymnasium by Dr. «1. H. Uray of the Ymiiig Men’s 
t'hristinn Association- 

The fifth ami sixth Kef.‘tions do not call for further coinnimtt Imyond that made in 
Chapters XXV and X\'. and the i^stimates in tli<^ sevonth sectioii are sufiioiently 
explaine<l in Ap]SMidic<m V and VI. 

2. . The figtiH'H given in the sevmi sections of Ap)>otidix IX. mount up to a 
grand total of Us. From this amount the following deductions should be 

made: Us. 6,88.000 for the biiilding.s, equipment, etc., of the (/ollogi^ of Engineering, 
tq iW met from the sale-pr(«<>(^^ds r»f Sibpur Collogi?; Us. 6,08,000 for the College 
for the well-to'do olasseg, m pursuance* of the suggestion that the cost should bo 
defrayed from uiiclaime<l landlords’ fees; Bs. 1,.*>0,000 from the proposed expenditure 
on the Muhatiiinadan ('ollego*, isMiig the amount set apart from grants made in the 
past two years by the lioverumeiit of India to meet thi* orwt of a Muhamma<lan 
HaU. liking these dtvluotions. there remairis a net total of Bs. 38,45,000. If this 
sum a^iears to be remarkably small having ivgard to the objects to be achievml, 
it must^ be reinmnben'd that a maguifioent sit<% large and costly buildings, and a 
number of restdenoes are already available; buC for this circumstance the capital 
expenditure would have ls>eti double or more than dmible the Hgun.* fpven almve. 


IMiirring OliargM. 

3. * An estimate of recurring charges is given in Appendix X under the foliowing 
Il ea dn : superior staff of the central admimstfutirm. teaching stafi. olonoal eatablish- 
miaat^ miaoellnneoua subordinate establistiiiietti, menial establisllment and contingencies. 
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The first two sections merely cdlate in tabular form the prc^Kwala made 
in various chapters of our reprtrt, and do not therefore require further elucidation. 

4. The ostiinate for clerical establishment (Section HI) was worked out by che 
Finance sub'comrnittee in accordance with their suf^stitm that office work should be 
concentrated, as far as possible, in the central office. Most of the clerks will be 
employed on routine work, such as the posting of ledgers and details of accounts, 
while others, such as head clerks of offices and departments, will perform more 
difficult duties. The clerks should therefore be fonnod into two divisions, with 
separate recruitment, a clerk of the lower division being eligible fur promotion to the 
upper division only if he shows that he*is capable of doing more difficult work. 
The head assistant, the accountant and the cashier of the Itegistrar’s office may be 
recruited independently of the rest of the staiT, and should be granted, in the case 
of the first. Its. 150—2(M), and, in the case of the two latter, Ha. 100—>150, a month. 
The Vice-Chancellor should bo allowed the services of a shorthand-typist on Hs. 75— 
100. ' Excluding these four special appointments, the proposals of the sub-committee 
work out as follows :— 


Colleges 

Science 

Medicintf 

Law 

Islamic Studies 

Library and seminars 

Hegistrar 

Warden 

Health Officer 

Works office ... 


diviiihin Lk>w,vt ilivia'ioii 
cl4»rk<i. clerk • 

6 11 

1 3 
1 

1 

1 

o 

• • • 

1 8 

1 *2 

1 2 

2 1 


18 81 


The sub-corailrittoe recommend 

ITiupcr ilWkitMi. 

8 at Rs. 100 
8 ,, 80 

8 „ 60 

4 ., 40 


thiilt the clerks should be graded as follows 

Lower HWitto. 

6 at Rs. 60 
7,.„-^'46 
f. 8 « 65 

^ io „ 25 
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'rhe figures for inisoeUaneous subordinate establishment, contained in Section tV, 
hare been ctdlected from the reports of various sub'^coimnittees. 


5. The Finance sub^oorninittee prepared an estinmte fi»r the menial stafiT 
required for the Arts colleges, certain departments of University instruction and the 
University c^ces. V^arious other Hub>c»mmitteos assisttHi with similar estimates. 
The exact reciuiremonts in the way of moniais for all the ililfenml bratiohes of 
University affairs are not very easy to fori'tell; we believe that the priwision made 

in Section V is a fairly lilteral one, hut it will douhtless require* nuMlification in 

detail. The statement includes .gtmeral hostel servants, hut not> cooks and other 
servants cnnnecti>d with hostel luosses > whose wages will ho paid from the mess 

funds. Provision is made for the upkiuq> <»f playing-fields, hut not for«itlie upkeep 

of the University grounds which we have HUgg«^stod should he inain£aiued hy the 
general staff' emph^'ed for the civil station. The staff of inohters wou^d ht^ much 
larger hut for the proiKWtsi underground drainage system. The provision of syces 

is mainly for thi; students of (uiglncoring. Those amongst us who have bomi most 
intimately connecttHl with the maiiagtuneut of colh^is lay gntat stross iipmi the 
need for resiM'ctahle and neatly dresst^d servants ; ox{Kwience shows that dirty and 
untidy servants of disthtfttl respectability exercise a most prejudicial effect on the 

Older and tone of a collegis \Ve have therefore siiggiwted salaries which, having 

regaid to the rates prevailing in Dacca, should serve to secure men of a suitable 

stamp. Hearers are given higher remuneration in the ticienci* detiartment, liooause 
they have to handle delicate apimratus and must he intelligent enough to l>e trained 
for this purpose ; library attenilnnts must also he men of some iiitelligenoe, and 
* should therefore h«< ]iaid at a higher rate than ordinary hearers. 


• 6. The estimate of e>tntingencicM cannot profess to great accuracy in detail} 

it must lie tcstid in the iiglit of experience : for gtmeral charges we have made 
a careful rt‘viovv of prohahh; exiitiuiditure, and in the cose of science and other 
special departments we have, iu getmral, followed the reports of tim suh-cummittees. 


7. The totals under the various iiuiin heads are as follows 




Hs. 

Superior staff of the ctmtral adimnistratiim ... 

Teaching staff ... ... ... 8,54,84(1 

Clerical estahliahnient ... ... ... 

Miscellaneous subordinate establishment '... 6,912 

Menial establishiuent ... ... ... 46,944 

(Contingencies ... 2,68,844 


Total 


... 12,98.716 




TOUT OF THB 0CHEME. CHAPtE* MX<n,. 

In order to aeoertain the net addiiicmaJ expenditure to be incurred annual^ 
on our scheme, the follomng deductions mnst Ik* made from the above total 

(1) Rupees 3,46,696 on account of. the anntial income from fees, as given 

in Appendix VIII. 

(2) Rupees 6,0(X) on account of misceUaneous sources of ino<mie snch as 

fines, rent from shops, sale-proceeds of old stores, etc. 

(3) Rupees 1,10,(K)0, the estimated net cost of the Civil Engineering 

♦ Department at Sibpur. 

(4) Rupees 1,77,361, the net expenditure in 1911-12 on the Dacca College 

and Law (’ollege, mot froin Provincial Revenues. 

(6) Rupees 13,2(K). the annual gi*ant-in-nid iiiadi* by the (iovemraent to the 
•iagannath C'oliego. 

Ther«» will remain a net total of Rs. 6,46,(HH). a small sum with which to 
accomplish so much. 

We <losire cordially tti acknowltKigc the services rendt*rod to the (.’ommitteo by 
the Secretary, Mr. Fraser. 

R. NATHAN. 

C. w. kCchler. 

RASH HKHARV OHOSE. 

SYKD NAWAIJ ALf CHAUDHURI. 
SIRAJ-UL-ISLAM. 

ANANDA CHANDRA ROY. 

MOHAMEl) ALL 
H. R JAMES. 

W. A. J. ARCHROLD. 

SATIS ('HANDRA ACHARJI. 

LALTT MOHAN CHATrARJl. 

C. W. PEAKE. 

ABU NASR MUHAMMAD WAHEED. 
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Supplementary Minutes by Members of the 

Committee. 


Minute by Nawnb SlraJ-ul-lelem. Nnwnb SnIyM Neweb Alt«dlieuclhuH» 
Sbems-ul-Ulama Abu Neer Muhemnuuf Wabeed and Mr. Mohamad All. 

Wk art* strunfi^y of opinion that in tlu* allotinnnt of froo fttudnntahiiMi and atipenda, 
a more liberal proviaion Hhoiild ho made for Muhaninmdnn atudonta. In urging thia 
Bpeoial concot»8i<wi we arc not roooiniuending any new dopartoro in favour of the 
community or laying down any new principle. That the haf.*kwardneaa of the Muharo- 
niadana in the matter of KngliHh odutration, aiiecially in itengal, in due mainly to their 
general poviTty haa U*en univeraaliy roc«.yp)ixod, and all authoritioM have hitherto 
cmiaistently proHRini the claima of th»* Muhammadan comnnunity in thia reapeot for 
Bpecial couMidoration. The Education (Joimni^aion of laid great atreaa on the 

necesaity of providing Miihanirnadan atudente in acho(d8 and collegea with adequate 
pecuniary help, as they clearly n‘c«,igniaci<l that poverty Htood in the way of many a 
student as a stremg harrier to education and tihiefly higher education. TIkmV Wimom- 
mendationa were 

“(8) that, where nfceMsaiy, a gradiiatofl system of apeuial sohoiarahipa for 
Muhatnmadana lie estaldisluHl to bo awardt^«l (a) in primary achooia, ^b) in 
middle sclniola and tenable in high hcIkxjIh, (e) on the reault of the 
^ Matriculatiiai and First Arts KxatninatioiiN and tenable in colleges ; 

tiiat in all classes of schor>ls maintained fr<an public funds a certain 
proportion of friMS stndentshii)H bo expressly resorv<jd ttjr Muhammadan 
students.” 

Some initial steps were therefore taken, and the result was the creation of, a few 
•ohetarships for Mohamraadan students which liave gradually liecome quite out 
prt^Kvtion to the growing demand of the ccBamnnity. 

It 18 clear that bcjftmd the initial steps that were taken there has Inten no 
di^iiite advanoe made in this dtrooM<ait and we are. bound to submit that full 
fdleot has not been given to the reoc«ani«n<biticBis of the Comtniasiem. The leaclcra 
of ^ Mtthammadan eomintittby have pressed this matter on Clovernment from time 
M tmie, and'Nhs Muhammadaii deputation that waited on Mis IbosUency Lead Hardings 
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on tho 3Ut January last at Dacca had the privilege of representing the case vepy 
strongly before His Kxcellency. They said 

“ We also pray that, till such time as the Muhammadans do not c(»ne up to 
the level of the Hindus in the matter of education, a large separate aUctment be 
made for Muhammadan education and be utilised in giving special sefadarships to 
deserving Muhammadan boys, in providing free seats in hostrds, in remission of tuitiem 
fees to (sjor Muhammadan students, and in such other directions in which special 
facilities for Muhammadan s may be considered necessaiy*/' 

To this conttmtioii additional strength has been lent by the Hindu deputetion 
which waited on tjie Viceroy at ('aleutta to protest against the creation of the 
Dacca University, <«! the 16th F’obruary last. The members j)f the ileputation felt 
bound to concede that special facilities should be given to Muhaininadait students to 
help tho spread of Muhammadan education. They said :— 

“The whole province will welcome the grant of special facilities for the spread 
of education among the Muhammadans in the shape of endowments and a more 
liberal award of scholarships." 

This was fully endorsed by His Kxoolleney the Viceroy who was pleased to 
observe ns follows :— 

“ ft may, as you suggest, b(« necessary to give spticial facilities to Muhammadans. 
Tho inadequate arrangtnnent for the collogiate instruction of Muhammatlans was 
emphasized by the Vice*UhanceIlor in his addrt'ss to Conv<x:ation in 1909. I can 
only say that any proposal to this eml which tho new (l«)vernor of Hengal may 
take will reemVe the syinfiatlietic consideration of tlu* rroverntnent of India." t 

We are of c^piniiui that a suitable oppoiiunity has now presented itself to giire 
offeot to tht'se recommendations and to fnlhl the kind assurance given by no less 
a iwrsonage than His Kxcelleuoy the V'icenjy. 

We have hitherto purpestJy ndraimnl from suggesting what should Is* tho mtMWUre 
of the grant, for w'e prt>f(<r to leave the point to be deoidtsl by the authorities wttlk 
due regard to the increasing’deiiiaiuls of the community. But we wish to j)oint out' 
that it would be a mistake to fix tho grant on tho basis of the number of students 
studying entirely at their own cost. Those who attend our sdiools and colleges with* 
out receiving assistance frr»m Ooveniineut represent that small section of Mahamiuadans 
who have been able to surmount the obstacle of poverty in their attempts to avsit 
theinsoives of p'ngtish education. It kt not so much for them but for those who have 
l)een <lobarred from reaping the benefits of education by their indigent oiroumstanoes 
from continuing their studios that scholarships and stipends are roost utgently^ 
needtHl. If poverty is admitted, as it has. .no douljj^.been universally admitted 
to l>e the main obstacle in the path of Musalmana of Kastern BengaJ seeking hgj^iet 
education, the paucity in the number of those Musalmans who pay the entive oust 
of their higher education can only ,in;^o|kte'the abundant 9 I thc»ti:;%li 0 . - 
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aford to do 90, and, instead of baaing the meaaura of Government aasiatanoe on the 
nnintera already in the otillegeB. anch asBistanc*^ should vary in in^*er 8 e ratio to the 
nnmberB. We, therefore, submit that th« iu*e<lH of the really deserving portion 
of the whcde pc^lation, and not the numbers attending ooUegi^s, should afffBYl the 
basis for organizing an extended grant of stiiiends for Mulmiumadan students. 

The Government of Kastern liengal and Assam granttnl a niunlH*r <rf sfieoial 
senior sehdarships siH'cially for Muhainntadans. Hut although a git>at improvement 
on the entire abs»motf of such special facilities for Musaliiuins befort^ the new 
province came into being—and appanmtly none tw> few in number at a tin>e when 
Musalman undergraduates in th«' colh'gcs tif ICasb^m Hengal wim* far fnnii numerous— 
they wer«* even at the time wholly inade<iuate for the ne«'da of the cqpimunity and 
arc now quit<* out of proportion to the growing ntuitbers of Musahnaps*^ attending 
collcgi^s in Kastern Ibrngal. To taki‘ one instance only, there wenv on the ft 1st 
March 1907 only 1ft Muhammatlan stiwients in th«* Dacca ('ollegi?, but in August 1012 
they numbimd im less than 171. We are glad that the commiiti^^ has altered 
the system (tf granting sfs'cial facilities tt> Musidnmns which the Gov«>rnmmit of 
Kastern Hengal had followeil. The substituti(tt) of stipends to thme Musalman 

students who n<vd them for the scholarships Hpt^eiaUy «iffer«Hl to the most meritorious 

among Musalman students, irrespective <»f their nemls, will give to the remaining 
scholarships, which will m»w be coin|s'(ed for by students of ail coiniuttnitics 

without any discrimination im* preferenci', the lionour and (listinction which is of 
more iiiiiiortance than their monetary value, nod it will ai the suim; time prevent 
the sptH;ial facilities granted by Government lu the Miisalmans on account of their 
poverty from btoiig given away in some cases to such of them as have no need 
of them, to the (‘Xclu^ion of some others that may need them badly. 

, The committ(H> have suggcst<K] that n sum of Hs. .HtN), which we consider 

quite inadtH]uate. be allotted for distribution to Muhammadan students in the senior 
classes of Arts and Science detpartincnts. The oominittee. for reasons f*xplain<sl in 
paragraph 8 of ('liaptt^r XII, did not suggest any figure for stip^mds in the junior 
classes. These howev(*r.’stauding as they do at the gateway to higher i«<iucation, arc 
the more Jiiqs«tant ehtss, and it is essential that liheml provision should 1 hi mode 
for them. 

Wo find further that no facilities in the above shafs* have been *»frer«Hi for the 
“^ndy of medicine anti engineering, 'rht'se branches of stmly bejng mf*st ex|amsive, 

Muhammadan students require greatt^r encouragetm.>nt. A liiM»ral aid in the shaptt 
of’stipends is nmjssary to enable . Muhainuiadan students to take sA vantage of the 
'Ustitntions provided for the study tif medicine and engtnt^^ring. Unless suljtstantisl 
aid is given in the shape of stipends it will Isj very difficult to attract students 
ifxr the . medical and engineering proft>ssiciis which st present include tstly an 
infiiiHcsSiiiai numlier Mosshnans. 

Only two law seholaiiihtpa of the value of Rs. 10 arc provided for Muhammadan 
ahtdsots in tile Dacca University. This number, we liclicvc^ is duite insdetiustc. 
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Ah regards free-studentshipa, 18 onuiy are allowed in the Mahammadan ColleigB 
and 18 in the Jagannath College^ We consider this number also to be wludly 
insufficient for the requirements of the community. 

SI8AJ-UL.ISLAM. 

NAWAB ALT CHAUDHURI. 

ABU KASR MUHA&fMAD WAHEED. 
MOHAMED ALL 


Mlniit* by NAwab SiraJ-ul-lslam, Nawab Salyld Nawab All Chaudhuri 
and Shama-ul-Ulama Abu Naar Muhammad Wahaad. 

Wk are in favour of a separate matriculation examination for th«> Dacca University, 
on the linos indicated in Chapter V', paragraph H. of the report. 

2. We think, with reference to paragraph 7 of (*hapter XXIV, that there should 
be at least throe specially nominated Muhammadan memlwrs of the (yoiinoil. 

SIRA-I-UL-ISLAM. 

NAWAB ALI CHAUDHURI. 

ABU NASH MUHAMMAD WAHEED. 


Mlnufea by Nawab N d h «»w* Nawab SaijM Itawab AN 

tkliattdiiiirl* 

Wbiuft we agree with the rest ef w ooUeagnm that the t^hwiig and ,reaidaB>fal 
as the higheet type of Ualvecsityr yat Jwd see nu maaga why^wivb a Ghutata^ 
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shoald not aUo have oti^legiea affiliated to it which aine aitnated outaide the Univeraity 
town, thna ccunbining the teaching and reaidential and the federal typea« We tbinJc 
that thin eliCNild be the caat' at Dacca, and we reciwd theae reinarka leat there ahould 
be any ^liaai^wehenaiitn m to mir attitude in the matter. We ahould alai) like it 
to be underatood that, althciuijdi we are of (^inhm that the new Univeraity would 
accmnpliah even greater good if the collegea <if the eaateru diatricta of Bengal were 
affiliated to it, yet we l»elieve that, aa the achenw Mtanda, it will Im> of imnienao benefit 
to thoae diatricta and tu the large Muhammadan community which dwella in them. 
Ill eapeoial we lay emphaaiK «tn the aoheme f«n* a Itepartment of lalamio Btudica, which 
will, we are confident, be an immeuHe btuni to the |XH^e. 

SIHAJ-IJI-ISLAM. ^ 

NAWAH AU (mAIJDHUlM. 


Mlnut« by Mr. Mohambtf All. 

, Whii.k conciirrinj? with toy coUeagneg go far aH ii largf^ portion of owr report in 
concerned, there are certain (j legtiong on which I l»eg to difter. 

•SVoyv anti Territorial Limit of the TrnitoeeH fJniverMiy, 

S. kn (.'httiiter I of the reixirt the ileveb^inient of the Univergity gyateni in India 
has lN*en dcMOrilMgl in gmne detail, but it ge<fUiH to me that gufficient allowaitoit has 
not l>een made for the radical change that is c<nitempiatid by the (loveninieiit in the 
creation of the Dacca University, It is of iiu|>ortao<n« to note that the typo of the 
federal University in India was adopte<l and preserviHl, as the report jays, not liecauge 
it inspired any particular admiration or affection. Under the oenditions then prevailing 
in India it was regarded as th<! only possilde scheme, and it was only when.ja large 
eidlege was establisbed in Al^iarh, pp which after a titne students Inigan to fiuok from 
aU parts of India, drawn thither hy certain distmet ideals and aspirntimis, that it 
appeared poasihle to tlio ediioationista in Indht to consider whether a isHter ty|)c> of 
UjonVeinil^ ooidil not he estaldiehed in this country also. It is a truism that India is 
not a cbimtry hat a iKmlhient, and as ^iglisb eduoalton has tinoen confined to a vary 

X 
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inMjroHO<jpic ininority of tiie Indian pofiulation, it wa« dillicult nnongh even in a fotWal 
lJniv«'r»ity to have nutnorwis colh^e^s with a Hufliciency of nnder-^aduatefi where 
higInM* teaching could he centred. To Konio extent these conditions have changed, 
and are atilt changing, hecaiiae Miatance ia being annihilated by the improved meana 
of communication and a growing perceutagif of Indiana ia being attracted towards 
higher eilucation. But this tranaforination Itaa been gradual and not andden, and the 
development of Indian Uiiiveraitiea, white keeping paot» with thin tninaformation, ahouid 
outatrip it. 1 aubinit that we have not yet reached a stage at which the federal 
typo of the University can entindy be disptmsed with, and, although there is no 
likelihood of the (listing Universitifis being abolishiHl in the near future. 1 submit 
that we are not justifunl in discarding the f«jderal system alt(^:ithtM‘ even when an 
(slucational centre like Dacca makes it possible for us t(» gather together a 
fairly larg(i number f)f nmh>rgra<lnates. The (i<ivernment i>f India in their letter 
No. Hll, datc'd Simla, 4th April 1JH2, aildressed to the (ioveniment (»f Bengal, 
said, that “it is tmiinenily desirabh* that those (new Universities) should be, whor»> 
possible, of the teaching and residential binding lcg«>th(«r the colleges of a 

single town or a singh* ciroumHcrilwl area." These limits were narrow enough, but 
the (,ioveniment of Bengal in their Kesolntion No. 067 1’.—ii.. dated Darjeeling, 27th 
.May 1912, hove circiimscrihed the area still further by laying it down that the 
new University at Dacca “should not include any college beyond the limits of the 
town." Apart from the inability of such a University to renmve the acknowledged 
congestion of the (’nlcntta University with its o2 .atKIiated colleges. 1,4,375 students, 
the 6(K) n‘c<)gni/.ed high sclmols for Ix^’S with over l.'iO.UOO mule pupils within the 
provinees which it serves, and its 14,460 canUhlates «>xamined in 1911 in various 
standards ranging from the Malricnlntion to the Mastership of Arts, there is also 
the question of the devtdopment of higlnw ixlucation in the eastern districts of 
Bmigal which, with Assam, hail Iwen formeil into a separate provinci* in 1906, 
with the result of improving the rate of thidr f>)|iieatintial progress in a remarkable 
manner. I therefore submit that it wmdd have iieen bett«*r if the territorial 
jurisdiction of the Dacca University had not been so rigidly dohued. It was pos¬ 
sible to frame a scheme for'the new University making it a teaching University for 
the colleg's hv;at(Hl in Dacca and a ftnleral University for those situated in the 
neighbouring districts of Knsterii Bengal which could be more conveuiently stimulated 
and su{)ervistHl from Dacca than friUit Ualcntta. This would have involved no radical. 
chtmgi while allowing full soopii fesr the development of the tm^ching University. 
As it is, it would Iw veiy odd to confine the beneficence of the Dacca University 
to the uolhigi*H located in Dacca while allowing far off Calcutta to control the 
existing college at Myineusingh, or a coUegC that may before long come into exist¬ 
ence at Narainganj. If the distnota cC Eastern Bengal for politioid reasoiui 

denied the benefit of a separate administratiem, they could well have been given 
separate University as some sesrt (d. obmpensatm and whan. Hiu Exuelteafiiy 
Viceroy first announced the profKiaed arastidu of a . University Sl*Dacoa^opes were 
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eiit«rt«int.*d l*y a largi* Heetion <»f tb») bbiat-Mm IK‘Hgal iMn>ulatitm tUai tlu* temtwial 
jariadictkm of tho now I'nivorsity w«i«ia bo tlio aamo an that <if tho adminiatia- 
tkai which had coino into oxistonct^ in 1005 . 

Tho tenna of the Iti'Roiiititai of tho (Itwommont of llongal prooltidtHi dtaoiiaaioti 
of tho quoRtion f»f tho torritorial jurimiiotitv) of tho pro|KiHiHl Univoraity, and. that txMnic 
tho caao. tho (kiiinnittoo itt not. iuHiihod in oxproaaing: an o)iinion likoly to givo riao 
to tho uuHapprfdionHiou that its inonitiorH an^ i.>n tho suhjoot of making tho 

Daoi*a Univorsity a puroly ti^aching institution having juHsdicti<m «mly ovor tho 
cuUogt's loctattHl. ill tho l<»wn of Dacoa. I anhniit that in viow of tho pvovailing 
conditions in India which. altliiMigh thoy aro changing, cannot suddonly diHap)x«ar, 
tho now l.1niv(‘rHitios to Ih< in larg< iMluoational contros slnmld ho toaohing 

ITnivtTsitios in roKpod «if hval c«»llogos and hsh'ral Univovsitios in roh|i%’t^of oollogos 
aitiiatod in lu'iglilxmring distriots which ar(> noitivr to tho scat of tin* now Ilnivor* 
sity than to tin* scats »»f oxistiug fodoral Univorsiti«*H. Thoso i'(MtmrKs apply only 
to torritorial Stall* rnivoi-sitios. and nd. to ooiiiinnnnl Uiiivorsitios in which tho unity 
of idouls is likoly to U* a groator forco for uniting scattovoil pupiilations hoiongtng 
to tho saiuo ofuniminity than tin* disintograting fitrco of uiatorial dislanct'. 


The Ifleal Sciteme of a Twitching Ifnivemitg. 

;t. I Hill not ill a poaitioii to Judg* why (lovoniirufiil dofincd the territorial 
^uristliction of tho proposisl Uuivorsity of Dacca so rigidly as to deny tho (Vmnnittcio 
an opportunity of liiscussiug tho <iu<*stion whothor it o<Hild not frame a suhoiiio for a 
University such as 1 have discussiHi ahovo, teaching its alumni in tho locality in 
which it w*as situalod and sup*wvising the work of coni^>K in the itetghhourtng 
liistricts aftiliatisl to it. I am novorthclcHs of o|nnion that, however notmssary such 
a type of University may ho as one of tin* stagis in the evolution of the ideal 
University, tho ideal U<iiiv<*rsity is no drmht a teaching and residential University. 
In confining itself, as the (tovernment desirisi, to framing a schmne for a purely 
teaching University, thi* ('ominittiv has therefoii* ciaici*m<H] itsidf with the ideal 
more than with the mssis of the situation in hkisteru llongal ; hut where a gn^at deal 
iA latitude was given to tho (v<siimitt«*ie hy the (}ov«*rutneut, it has allowed an 
excellent opportunity to pass without framing the ideal scheme for an ideal Univijr- 
aity. And in contracting its vision the Uommitti.*e has not keftt in view hxiol 
conditions of {*)aHt<'!m ih^ugal so much as the existing cmiditioiis of the Western 
half of the Province. EducatiiHi can best la> viewisj as a whole and not in iDtaniiart* 
tneiits, and I submit that tho dmcntial mistake of riHHmt endeavours to improve 
the charaiiter of dlucation in India has been that exofdhmt Huiierstructures have 
, been designed without due regard for the characUw of tho foundathms. The (7uIvor* 
siiUea Ccanmission of Isird Curson could iwA concern itwdf sufilsiently with the character 

X2 
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of the t^duoation imparted in the 8ch(X)la, and the aamo policy haa been followed in defiiii<i|^ 
the Hcc^ of th<? Dacca University Committee's deliheratimie. Bat although the Com- 
rnittee could not enter into the details of the (Hluoational system of onr aehodia 
gtnterally. it was possible tor it to recommend to Government that a new line trf 
demarcation shoald be drawn l>etween the schools and the colleges in oifler to mahe 
the Hcluiiine of the Dacca University ideal. There is a general complaint that i^ttdcmts 
of innnatiire ug«i and unsuitable etlneation are admitted into colleges whm‘c. instead of 
their being lifted up to the plane of the ideal lecturer, the looturer is forced to 
step down to tlieir own low’er level. The chief renusly hitherto suggested has 
been the fixing of a higher age limit for passing the Matriculation or the Kntrance 
Kxainination, which (;tAdd have no dther effect than that of arresting with a sudden 
jerk the mcnt..*il development of the more intelligent sclKNilhoys. I snbmit that the 
pro|so’ im'thod of adjusting tin* levels of the lecturc'r and the stitdcnts is to add 
one or two years to the edneution imparted in the sch<M>lH, and to take up ctnlU'giate 
oduention from the stage signified hy tin* second or third year of an ninlergradiiate’s 
education under tin* existing system. A three years course for Bass and for the 
majority of honours studinits would sitflioe to carry on the development of the tinder- 
groiluates to a stage higher than is reached under the existing system at the time 
of graduation. At prt'sent a period of about ten years is spent in the school and of 
four years in the college, after which a student takes his B.A. degree. The result is 

that a period of 14 years is required r(»r an Indian to obtain the H..A. which is 

not oonsiditnsl e<|uivalent to the B.A. in Kngland, and only a small fraction of 
Indian students complete their collegiate education by taking the M.A degree. The 
system of ilemaroatioii between the school and the college at the Matriculation 
which can Is* pnsseij at the agt* of 1.5 or 16 is at best wasteful, as highly paief 

professors have* to teach undergraduates who in ICngland would he ciaisidered 
si*lus>lboyH both in age and mental di'velopment. But at its worst—which is only 
t(H» often the case, as the huge penrentage of failures «*.h<arly indicates—it happens 
that under this systinn schoolboys of iinri|)o years and iiiimaturo minds who are 
tillable to bear the strain of oollegi* lectures, the mental diet proving too heavy for 
th«*ir constitutions, Dave the oollegi*, at the end of 11 j’cai'S spent at school sod 
collegia, with a dooki*ti eduoation and a stunted mmital growth, their minds showing 
enrions ppt*cocity in cirrtain directions and an astonishing feebleness in others. The 
rominittw proiwses to have a Pass Sclulhl ami an Hmtours Bchool for the B.A., 
which is a gr(*at improvement «.ni the eneting systems. But 1 submit that, if the 
B.A. degrije is ‘ not to bo the ape* of the educational system, in the ideal 

University there Ifhcstld In* many more than 15t) postogroduate students to a total 
of 2.UH) undergraduaWs, nr 940 undergm^fWies studying the senior coarse, ea^dttstve 
of women and the ‘‘ well-to-do oUoMtea, ” as the . Oommittee expects to have in, 
Dacca. If. instead of the existing nystein, School etlacaf^ goea on for 11 or ig. 
years, and a student is admitted into h college at the age cd IT or 18, and 
studies therein for ^ or 4 y<^arN, the fanaq{|rs man taking his degrm gemem^ at 
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llie age df dl or 23 y«ar«i it wonld 1 h* poBsible to adjust aatiafaotorily the* lovolt 
ot the oolluge or University lecturers and the undergraduates and to give to the 
majority, instead of a very small niiuority, the benefit ol a complete eduoatiOu, 
Apparently the same result is reached at the same age in the existing system; hut 
a ocnnplote educati<«i is the portimi of only a small fraction of those who study for 
the M.A., doing so oftoner. on account of the inarkot<\'alue of the higher degree than 
with a view to coiuph'to their iHlucaticui-*-<and in the pnsjess tnatiy an intellfsct gi^ts 
warped, and much ntM^dless o«»st is entailed, hwause the teaching is not always 
suite<l to th*)se who aii' taught, and th«» teachers are {laid higher salaries in the 
collogiw than schtsd lunsters wlio an^ rtuilly nMjuii*e«l for the purixwo wtniid ortlinarily 
n*ceive. In the l)acca University W(' <?ould have dcwie well hy Hiarting with a clean 
slate, beginning edlegiate iHlm.*atiou after the fiixt or Hee.on«l y 'ar • of^ the present 
system of collegiate education, pmviding a thri+e to hair years’ course 1‘or tin* B.A., 
for all uudergmduaU*s, and altiigether drofiping tlie M.A., which is at prost*nt (he 
luxury of only a few, But such an arrang<‘ineut could not have fitt<Hl In with tim 
(Calcutta University, nor plwistsl its powerful ailvocates anil suppi»rterH, The ideal 
scheim; was reject<*d and. what is worse, the (.’alcutta Matriciilatiuii has laxm tleeidtsl 
U|Hm as the sole test fitness for nxlrnission into the Dacirn University, while 

another, ami a still more diHastnMts. st<'p has lK*en taktui hy iiermittiiig undergraduates 
r»f the t^dcutta University to j«»in the Dacea University after passing the Intenne* 
dlate Arts Kxaniiiiatioii. In other wonls. the Daeta University sclieme hegins mdy 
with th« B.A. and providon higher education of the new tyj)e only for two years for 
the large majority of students and frwr years for the small fraction that may prtnawd 
to the M.A. degrrv. Thus not only has scinsil education hei<n l^ft where it stands 
t*>day, hut the first two y«ars of collegiate education under thi* present system 
have also Iteen left in their existing condition. 'J'hus restricted and ooiittmal, the 
scheme which we have wOric^l oat is far from idial and certainly not in keeping 

with the desire to i.ostaidish an idial tiacliing University in India. (u my humhto 
(pinion, vrbile the (’ouimittixi has paid st^anty n^gard to the ti{^«dN of the easttu’n 
districts 4if Ihuigal in tlsiir desire t<t achieve the idital, it has shrunk from pursuing 
that ideal stiuslfastly and tuaile its achiovemout impoHsihle. Isy^aus** (hey have fiaid 
tot} greaf a defertfuce to vcsttsl interests in tlalcutta. •fudgisi as a retmsly f'^r the 
oomplaiiits of the casteru districts of B»*i^(al, th«' <?omuiiitee's scheiiu) is too idi^alistio; 
hut judged as an expt'riroent in providing an uh^al Univ«‘rstty. it has hot been 
stttficitmtly* Imld. Kv^ni if the 4lispr(jporti<}iiat4dy little regard for the needs of the 
area in which the new University is to hsuit^yJ can Iwf cmidrAusi hecause the 

atilitariau as|NM}t must 1>« sulKirdiitated to the artiatic, what is there to justify the 

yokfng of the h<*ttt«r to the worse as has iMten dtaie with regard to the t/alcutta 

MatriGolatiott, the admission of andeigradoates after the (’alcutta I.A. to the B.A. 
connKs at Dacca, and (he idfiliaitoiE of tbt? Dacca Law De|iariment to the < 'alcutta 
University? ft is clearly inartistic, amt it has not <«ven the saving grac* 5 i of Isu'iig 
uitdttariatt from the p^ant of view of tlie peoplo Kastern^jBcoigal. 
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The Matriculation Examination. 

« 

4. Ah rc^anlH the oxntiiinatioii whioh nhould take plac(<> (o teat the qualificnti'ona 
of oanclidatoH Hookini;; udtniHHioii into the Dacca UntYorttity, I hold the view that it 
would Im> I'oaHoiialdo that th(> Dacca IJuivcrMity 8h<Hiid hold a Matviculaticm 
Kxaiiiination of its own, hfM‘(?ially an th«* grmt majority of Ixiya from th."^ Dacca 
RchoolH will (•liter the Daci'u rniverHity and not the <Calcutta University, tod 
will form the hulk of the recruitH of the new UniverHity. It is also desiralde 
that th(‘re Hhould he a chwe (nuinection hetween the Dacca Univi'rsity and the 
ituuierouH Heh<M>lH of th(‘ Dacca town, and that full advantagi* should he taken 
of the existence of the IJiiivi'rsity at Dacca t«» iiiipnive the Dacca schiMds through the 
iniiueiice of that University. In view of the fact that the Dacca University would 
have no jiirisdietion outside the town of Dacca and sehtMiis sittmt(->d outside these 
limits would have to iollow the (*nl<<ulta (•oursi* ami send up stud(‘nts for the Cnlcutta 
Matrieulation. it is not unn‘asonnh|e to rt>c(^ni/.e in the (‘ase of such studimts the 
('nlciitta Matriculation as a (jualificntion inaKing its lumsessor elig{hl(> for adinission into 
th(' Dacca University; and uinh'r the circuinstances it np|H‘nred more suitnhle to make 
the Dacca Matriculation a .lunior Scholarship Kxaiiiination on the results of which the 
Dacca University junior scliolarsliips c(»uld he allotted and eandidates who had failed to 
get Hciiolnrsiiips, hut who nevertheless exhihited a standard of attainment ndeipiate fur 
entering into tin* Univi'rsity, could he dedans! (‘ligihle for .'idmission to th** c.ollegt‘s of 
the Dacca University, evi'iy colli'gi* having full discretion to n'fute admission to any 
eligihle candidate. For n'asons wliidi I have iieen unalde to iindi>rstand fully, a 
majority ol the (’oimnittee has decid(*d to g ve u]) the idea of a .ScholarHhip-eum* 

.Matriculation K.\aniinntion of tin* Dacca IJiiiverMii^ and simpl,\ to aec<‘pt the Ualcutta 
Matriculation. Hut I still prefer the original suggestion, and would like to place on 

re(*ord the opinion 1 I'Xpressed in tin* course of a discussion on the siihji'ct iit thi* 

t5th meeting of the ('oinmititM* on the htli duh t!il2. It would he anoinahniH for mte 
University, while holding no Matriculation Kxamination of its own at all, to accept 
that of another and presuninl>ly an infm'ior University. I have alrejidy aakl that, aa 
the hulk of tin* n'eruits for tin* in'w University will come from Dacca achoola or 
from s(*h(Hils ill the eauti rn diHtricts of Bengal, a se|tarat(* Matriculation is both 
reaHonahh* and desirable. But J may atld that ns not many of the itHtruita for the 

m*w University wiaild come from <ithor '^hisils. it wiHild not matter much if they 
pasHi'd only the ('aleiilta MAtri(*nUiio«t, which may remain an alternative, though not 
the sole, t(*st ol eligibility for admiiiaion into the Dac(‘a University. KeverthelcfiB I 
am strongly of 'otuiiion that po'ferencc should iwrtainly lie given to atudenta from 
Dacca and tin* (*astcrn districts d B(*ugul ; for th<* l>acua Univeraity ia not only 
to he an rxhicational cxjH'riment, hnt is intend«Hl by Government to lienefit the eastern 
districts of Bengal in particular. Fnun an tHluoatidlal point of view also H is 
SHsentinl that thost* who ao' to teach the sttnlents in the University ehoold test 
the latt(>r's ability to follow profitably ^e lootnres which they wtU Iw reqpiived 
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to attend4 Hail tlio MatrioulaticH) lM>en, likt* t4ie S(.4io(il Final Kxannnati>a) now hold 
hy tho Local Qovc^nimoiita in sovoral provinct<tH of India, tho culmiaaiiiig point and 
final tost of a socondar}’ odujjation fairly (‘oinjdoto in itaolf, 1 ctHiUi auhaoribo to tlio 
princtplo onunciatiHl in Chapter V of the (mtatrt. that the KntraniN) teat 
must Ite based im the cotirai* followinl in tho achoola. In in,v huiubh* <ipinion an 
Entrance Examination ia what its name aignifies, i'.e., rho test t^f eligibility for entranoo 
into a University, and as such it should be directtnl to t«>Rt whi>tlier a candidate) can 
profitably follow the hH.!turt‘s In* will Iw n^piired to ntteiui in the Univ»«rsity, rather 
than to U'st whether he has profited from the study of several years in a sclnsil. 
f have' already referred in passing te) tin* disastrisis ste^p whieh, in my hundih* opinion, 
the Cominiitei* has take'ii in |s'rmiltiiig umb'rgrnduaies to join the Daoua University 
aft(‘r passing the Intermediate Arts Examination of tin' Calcutta Uiiiv^M'rltty. This 
has made it nec(*ssary t«> make the lnti*rm«'diate eertirse of the Dnomi University pranti* 
cally the same that is prescribed l»y the ('ideuttn Univi'rsity. Hut if in future it 
iH^comes necessary to retrace this step, the Uacca Uniyersity would ln» unnblt* to 
dejMirt to any appreciable extent from tin* lntt'rme«linte eoiirst^ of the (hilcutta llni» 
versity if tin' latter is jH'rmittcsl to po'serilw* the cisirse which candidates seeking 
admission into the Uaeca University are to study in the hcIkhiIh. Finally, it is very 
desirable that the Uncen University slnHihl have s<sn«* inHut'iici' isi school education, 
and this could ma bt* d<wie without a Ht*|Mirate Matrieulnlion Examination, which 
may Is* difleivnt. but mi iieoessarily m»»re difiicult, ihnii that of Calcutta. If np{Kiara 
to me somewhat <idd that, while the ('oiuinjtt*s> ncci'pts the (Jnlcuttn Univiu'sity as 
the pro|H>r auth'wity to presoriite the course of Htiidies for the. sclns.ilH .ami to oxaininn 
t|>e students at the e.ml of their sclictnl career, it slnnild recommend that the iiispi'O- 
tion and i*ee<ignitioii of scho<»lH in the town of Dacca should lie with the Dacca 
University inatiwl of wdth the University of ('alcuttn. Mere insjHiction, even i^ 
p(*rmittf‘d, would not have tl.,> deHinnl rt>siilt. For that the istwe.r to prcHcrilie tho 
course of studies for tin* Matriculatiini oandiilati's and to examine tlu'in is essential. 

Ijcgal SUtdi<f$. 

As ri^rds the coiimroiniHe arrived at by a majority of tin* (Jmninittim in relation 
to the teaching of Law at Dacca, 1 regret to have to say that its chief, if pii sole, 
merit will l)e, as the rc|K>rt says, that it ** will g<i far t<» satisfy th(Me eminent 
authorities who viewed with grave muicem the pro}s)sal to out laiw ti^aching at Da<a’!a 
adrift from (/aloutta." 'rho emitnuit authorities refernsl to are, or at least were, 
altogether oppoaed to the continuance of U^l studies at Dacca even though, tlnsm 
studies commenced as far back as 1864. It w<sjhl repay the lalmur of {s*rusal if 
the minutes of the various meetings (tf the Cmnifuttee wen*. r(*ad in coujunctiou 
with tlte Report, for aJihoofl^ the latter contains the finiU ofsnprmnise, it says very 
iSttie about the merits of that oompromise, and I submit that a refen'nce to the 
dSMCficsKsi which took piaoe before it was arrived at would -deprive it of what little 
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th«r<t appearn to lie to recoinntend it. It la indeed diflicalfc to diaeum tli«. 
ciiiiiproiniae without having to reproduce the argiiinenta used for and agstmit 
retaining the TiCw Department at Dacca and placing it under the Dacca or the 
Calcutta Univernity, and thia would roriuire more time than I have at my diapoeal 
at preaent, heHidea awelling this note to a disproportionate siae. 8o far as the. 
teaching of Law aa a University cwirso is concerned, the Dacca University would 
make a better provisimi for it than has yet been made in the Calcutta I*aw 
College. No <|oubt in Calcutta then* is the advantage of a large niimlier of 
practising lawyers who can utiHze their leiaurc in giving,lectures at the l4iw College; 
but it is not so easy to induce practising lawyers of any tuninence in their profession 

to devote any time to teaching Law for the small allowances o{leri*d by the Law 

(!h)llege in ('alcutta. What little exis'rience I have been able to gain in the 
course of my residence in (hilciitta for two years leads me to say that in the 
majority of cases h*cturers at the (.alcutta Law (Joliege are not men of great 
cmimuiC(> in their professifs); so that it would be safe to say that competent 
ami well paid whole-time profi‘ssors, such as tlie Hut>-coimititt(>e for the teaching 
of I.aw at Dacca and the Dacca University (/oimnittee have snggi^stCAl, would 
be aliie to impart a better legal education than is at present imparted in the 
Calcutta Law' t-'ollege. All this may, however, l>e considered besiile the mark 
when it has been deoid»»d by the (%immittce to retain Law teaching at Dacca. 

But it is dithonlt to diss<K:inte from one’s mind objections snob as were raisiHl 
during the ilisonssiou of the (!omniittee to the retmitiou of Law teaching in Dacca 
when discussing the question whether the Law Department for the Daeca Uinvcrsily 
shouhl accept the t'aleutta nniversity ns so far superior to it as to permit it to 
prescribi* its course of stmly and examine candidates sent nt> by the Dacca 

University for t'xnininntion. (^n the merits of the teaching of .subjects in the two 
Universities, the sn|H^riority wouhl seem to lie with the Dacca University, and the 
expenditure to be incurred at Dacca in this ooniieetion can be considered wrasteful only 
if we regard the centralisation of Law* teaching to bi' more important than the 
oonvenitmcii of Uastern Bengal studmits and the comph'teness of the Dacca University, 

I understand that ay effort was made ere this to oontralise all legal atudies at 
Calcutta; but in view of strong pretests in Kastem B«>ngal and Bihar, the Law 
College at Dacca was retained and i^aw CUlege was established at Patna 
also. 'I’his point, however, has been given up by one of the eminent authorities 
to whmn reference has been madf in the report, and it has been contended 
that what is riH|pired is a Ctmiraliaaticn in tin* oontred legal eduoation rather than 
a oentralixatimi of Law teaching. ThtB brings os ter an important impeot of tho 
question. It has lieeii pointed out that ^Lhw degrees in this conntryv aalflte Buoh 
degrees in Oxford and Catnbrii^,, are nut mere inaihiilB qi aoademus' distinetioii, 
but are f Rssports for the legal prolessian. That hcuiig’ the ease, it is heUeaeaxy 
to conform luA so much to (dia i4^la ^and J^e Uathotlltea of f^' 

Caleutta Umversiilf as to thews. of jth^ <hiiq|itta OciiH wi%. wlum 
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oontrol ol prolMHiidiiBl l«g«l odooaltoo in Bengal Itoa. In so £aT aa 
to the BiY U oonoemed, the Catontta Univeraity is an inatraoting and exaimidng 
agent for the Cidoutta High Oenrt, and there ia no reaarai to beiieva that 
the Caloatta High Court would otijeoi to exerttitie the aatne oontrol at Haooa throiigh 
the agency di the Dacca Univeraity aa it oxerciaee at (Jidoutta through the agency of 
the Calcutta Dniveraity. There are already 18 M.A», of the ('aloutta Univenu^ 

reftiding in Daoca^ in additi<«n to three Barriatm with Bngliah degreoa ; and with the 
eta^* propoaed by the C(»minittee for the Dw'oa l^w ('tdlcge and a<ano tnembera of the 
<ir Indian Civil Service, like the Dtatriot and Soaettma Judge and the Diatrict Magtairate 
(if he happena to be a Barriater). they could form a (airly efficient Ixiard cA legal 
atttdiea which coubl from lime to time n^ceive the aaaiatanee of the tnembera of the 
Bench and Bar of the (’aleutta High ('(Htri. It ia therefore only foa^ the ('alcutta 
Hifd* Court to aav whether it wtaild agn>e to the eatnbliahment of two dilferent 
agenctea for the purpose of inatmeting and exatiiiuing caudidaiea aeeking admiaaion ho 
the Bar. If, h«iwever, the uentrabaatiou of the control of h'gal atudiea ia to be mir 
itleal, tile prr^»»*r ciairao w<Nild be tt> |)ermi( every Indian IJniveraity to make whatever 
{wovtanut it ehtKMua ba* inalruHitig tboae wlio ae(4 to gain ita acailemic diatinotimia 
in I^w, and to provide, not an avonm^ for adiniaaitai into the legal profoaaion in each 
province, but only a aingie gateway for aiich admiaaion thrmighout India, like the 
Britiah luna of t'ourt. In thia omintry mie of the greateat obataelea in tho way of 
improving the character of Uni\eraity t<«aching haa i>cen t|^Rt nniveraity degreea have 
been regardinl t(x> uiuch aa i>aaaporta to Govct'unicnt aervice ami to variotia profeaaidita 
and t(M) little aa the guinea atamp of a liberal education. 1 have already referred to 
^kc deairability of diaaiHiiatiiig tho Matitoiilati<Hi examination of an Indian UmVeraity 
from the Hohod Final uxaminatiim held by (luvernnient, which may tie regarded a* 
a paaaport to certain offieca under (loverument w aa a <]ualifioati<m for admiaaimt into 
certain profoaaione. A a rcg.t«'da the higher exaininationa, it would probably be neeea* 
aarj' to inatitutti a tn<Mii&a<l Hyatem of Civil Service Kxaminationa aa in Knf|d*utd, 
But it ahould preaent no difficulty* if a central inatituto, oatabliahed at Delhi, 
were to examine candtdat««H for adiniaaion into th<* Indian Bar aa ia at preaent 
done b>; differont High f^mrta examining caiididatea fur plcaderahtp for different 
provincea. * 


• 

5 . Aa regarda the Ih^twriment of lalandc Studies, I am glad to note Ahat tho 
pndongad diacRiMnona, both in Hie Cfancml C<«tiniitce and in tho aulMKaninitUxi 
ajppojttted lar lalanuc Htodica, hare raasBcd in a aebntne which haa received the 
mitd afftwmi from ^waineot adwlara like Kawab linad>ul>M«lfc Syed Hmatu 
frj||grimh <u.ic., and Dr. Eonmte, A oenrae cl lalarotc Studjea may be 
l^iiaiM |pr ha a Untvmmtjr frith twp crihjeoti in yimr. U iltey be larovidcd for with 
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th« object of eilliicsiinflr a number ol eompeteoi thedicgiaiia rnid divinea to aidiiil^ illO 
epiritual and tooiai needa of Maaalmanat or with the objeot ol tnmuig out ottHlttOd 
Muealmana tUarooghly familiar with tho doctrinea of their n^igton and imbued witli 
the culture of lalaoi, and at the same time fully competent to take thcur place in the 
world. Both tbeae objeeta are highly desirable in themaelvest Init tt needa no menticm 
that the Bret can form no part of the duties cf a Onvernment, such as unr own, which 
has hitherto remained uuccxnpramisingly neutral in religious matters. That Immg tha 
case, it is the duty <if the Musalmaiis themselves to make due pnnrisioii for prodne* 
ing a saffioieiit numlmr of tbeoicigisns and divines to satisfy their sootal and 
spiritual needs. Besides, if our Clovemment took this duty also upon itself, there is 
some Jikelihoml of inisccmoeptions lieing created as to the real objeot and intention 
of Government. 1 have therefore always viewwl tho suggestion of the Govern* 
luent uf India that a departiiumt of Islafnio Studies Hia>' form part of the Baoua 
Univeraity as prtanpied by the desire t(» enotairage the raind inoreastt in iiumlmrs uf, 
ordinary Muhammadan uitisens, religtoUH and cultured, and at the same time competent 
to sustain the struggle of life on even terms with their fellow-subjects of other 
OiimmUnities. Viewed in this light, the suggestion is eminently appropriate for the 
eaateru distriota of Bengal, becaumt a very large percentagtt of the pofmlation of 
literate peofde in that area is attraoted far more by Arabic and Islamic studies than by 
Knglisk anil weatern edueaticn. At present no pruvisiim existe for enlightening these 
peciple, except the existing madrasahs, some of which owe their maiatenauce to Htate 
assistance. Hut so superficial in ciniteut and eld-fashioiiiMl in method is the 
educUtion imparted in these mailrasahs that they siiiTeeil in turning out neither 
Cisnpetont {ireacbers and tUvines of the Islamic faith nor qualified eitixens of th% 
Kmpire. I trust I shall not be considered guilty of IHiUiatinism if I give prominence 
to the economic asiieot of the matter. At a tune >\hen the industrial fwganism of 
seoiety in every community needs the services ci e\ery one of its members as produo* 
tive units, the aluumi of the inhdrasahs cf Bengal are nut only exobidod fnsu the ranks 
of the producers uf the country, but add a whide horde to the already swelled ranks 
of its Inddlont consumers. 1 have no desire to generalise so largely as to ignore the 
puBsibilUy that some of tlmse may be men uf Sfuritual qualifications and laundann 
oompetdnoe, or both. Hut, if any geueralisattoii can be safe, it may safely be stated 
that the present-ilay madrasahs in Bengal^ far from being a blessing to the Govsni* 
ment or the peo{de are a Sonme vi ialuty to both. What the people cd BaStaiSi 
Bengal need is a much more general dlfkaton of modern learning, and to tpy ndlMi 
it would be as g;i;eat a merit of the Department of Islam'c Btudios thaU it would 
provide a half-way-huuse to this geal, da the preservatisn of a leamtng whish is agt 
to bo neglected in the hurry and ImsUe modern times. But in avim to sb tldw, 
it is essential to hold out worldly attrsftlimit hsfcrejljhs Musabiwa of Bs uta n i 
Bengal, from whose ranka wo hope to sesuMi the ntudsnta for the 0)i|>srtinsi«t qf 
Islamie Btodiea in the Univer^ o( Vinbatevsr wsiy^^ilta |he dsfoste «f Hd 

enisting madrasahs,'theg proride a kiiod^ dtanMl|fn> Bv t)ta dl Hypi 



(Mtii4*Mnii!nrAiv utKimti iit ifkiiviiiiii or m* eoniifrrftk. Ifl 

•m 

jktkl In klpH of fottdAHiin im4 b^rritorltl in Iflntnpftt n ImhIImhi md 

nontfl iititnroT4> lti> •oeinl fttnioii by ent^rinir lit** Ohtittdi; one of t<ho tiMMlIad 4fliii^ at 
M/Mem Bengal nan to this enter the ranks of the scMiatted bi' ilwljr^ 

•t one ot these madrseshs and emerging Iheretrom after seouring Ibe ^'Tlirhdfi of 
ftn}ieriortty/* But even if onl)* a poor livelihood o<mkl lie eked out of the profhMtan 
of {tfesobing or leiUltng {srayers in the tnomfoe, many of the aiumni <if these tgidr a i M l hi 
eon eonieile tbemselvos with the notion which they entertain that, whoteter their 
environments in this world, they secure for themselves Mter surroundings in 
the next. It is olivious that We can no hntger t(4erat« the existing madrasah 
system; hut if it is to lie modernised, we must rememlier that the <isgrses whioh 
we prcfMse to confer in the future will n<it have the same ssnotity os the distins* 
tions conferred by the msdrasshs in their existing and unrefortned stoto. We should 
therefore offer greater priiSpiH'ts of worldly advancement to ChoSe who would seoiirn 
* ottr degrees fhnti arc* at present held <sit to a prrMpeutive preacher; and idthouilh 
this suggf>stinn may appear wholly superfluiais in view of the olear opinhsi of th# 

Oommittee that the ihgrees <if B.T. and M.I. <stght to he regatfded as MfuitrOlent to 

the degrees of H.A. and M.A. for Ooverniiieiii erii{d<iyinent and admission to the HL. 
course. I submit that the ('ommittee ciNild have ensuretl the desired mkult if it 
had absorlted Islamic studies in the general Arts oiHtrse of the Univorsity as it 
has done tti the case of s<inte science subjects. ' In ^ tny httmble judgment the 
distinctiiHi iH^ween Isisiiik* studies and western eduoatiutt Is eopabhi of being 
exaggerated, and nucIi exaggeration is iiksfy to ket^p the tsie divoroml from the other 
even in the Dacca University, as it has Hitherto lieen in (Ahsr State Universities of 
»fndia to the injury of h<Ah. 'llie oiSitiM^ presoHhed for Isleiiric studies is net very 

diifenmt in c<mtcnt Crmn what was regarded until a generation or two ago by the 

MtissJinans throngd>'sit ^e world provkling the best lilieral eduootirm for a 
Muhatitmatian gentleinaii. and, cxcciA for the introduction of modern Hoience in the 
western ciirricultiin. there is little to distinguish falaiiitc siadtes from modern westerti 
education if the nH>th<Kl of imparting eiluuatimi retnstns the same in both. For 
example, the same faeuitH»s have to be used much in the same way in ittferprettag 
the Koran ae in interfweting a tmidern liorik of law or literature, and the Uad4$ Qf the 
trodlttotts of the propliei of Islam requires tbe same critteid study os the lifti 
end work of a statesman, king or philosopher. In my humble jiidipuent tbe 
conoqpiete separation of Isiamic studies from tbe ordinary Arts ooutrse ereatee 
titiUe ^pprehenskiiM t Firstly, the inctb<id of tesahing Islamic eubjeoU may remoiit 
olutoet as old4asiii«aed ae, before, instead of Iming tbcvougbly modondeed. Hoeopdly. 
ilte etotua Ottd praspeots of ^ose who teocdi lelafsttv eubjeots in the Upivetiity 
' fUgy not ogpruadinate to the elsau* and pmepecie of tboee who teoeh other subjects in 
BtU ^nivefah^* ThirtBy, khr p rw t iige niid fSfoapsoAe of theue who receive the degrees 
el jUI. tod Itf. meg od gp pruxim ote ut thw preetlgn and prospccte uf thote who 
uueeiiwt the degwse eff B.A. oiud m end HBc. I hove been oesured 

Hhwe tnelBlunu cC our Oottnnittee whe up po es d the ^^nnideie absorfOten of the 
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iBlaniic HiudioB in the Arte counte that none of these resnits are likely to happen, and 
nobody would bo more pleastnl, if this prediction comes true, than myseli Hut to my 
mind the matter is of too great an importance and involves the risk of failure of too 
excellent a schenie to be loft to mere predictitms. If, however, it is too late now to 
permit Arts students to substitute a subj(>ct includinj in Islamic Studies for an alter¬ 
native Arts Hubjoets and similarly to ]ierinit undergraduates talking up Islamic studies 
to substitute a Science* or Arts subject for one of those included in the course of 
Islamic studifis—though I tlo not think it is even now t(K> late—I think it necessary 
to submit that, at l(‘ast for th(* present, the dt'grees conferred on successful students 
after a course of Islamic studies should Ist called ll.A. and M.A., instead of }).I. 
and M.I. I strongly hold that the i‘(>|)Utaiion of an individual and a degree must 
dejxmd in the long run entirely on their own merits. Hut there is such a thing 
as an unmerited initial prejudict*, and I apprehtmd that such a prejudice may exist 
against those who obtain the dc'grt^es of H.I. and M.I. until such time as the possessors » 
of those degrees can establish their reputatiem. (iovernment may acc<*pt them as 
(equivalent to the degrees of Il.A. and M.A., but it is not always possible to affect 
by means of (iovernment (‘diets the {d<>aH and notions (tf individual officers fnnn 
whose individual discr(*tion in matters of State patronagi* there is no appijal. If 
there is such a thing as a ‘*g(Mid-will of the business,'’ which has a moimtary vaiue^ 
and if labels and trade-marks are matters of importance in business, I submit 
that the hall-mark of University dt'grees is a matter of sufficient importance to merit 
careful oousideration. If after a long and arduous oansir in the Islamic 
Department of the proposed University, a student, in spite of (siual qualificationB, 
is unable to com[iete on equal t(*rins with the holders of the degrees of H.A. and, 
M.A. in the matter of State ])atrouuge, it is certain that h\p disappointment will 
react on the popularity of the Department of Islamic Studies itsidf, and a fairly 
costly scheme would end in oOiuimrative sterility and failure. The titles ccaiforrcd 
by the Oriental Faculty (»f the Punjab University ha>e now proved of little 
value in attracting the best Muhammadan students and in encouraging the study of 
subjects which the Faculty w'rb designed to preserve and improve. Sir Saiytd Ahmed 
Khan had all along prtHliutiMl this and had imposed the ert^ation of a similar .Faculty 
in the Allahabad University. The (Joramittee has certainly improved cm the scheme 
of the Punjab University by moluding En^ish as one of the subjects in the emurse 
of Islamic studic'S and maintaining ihc same standard of English in this course as In 
the ordinary Art^^ cuiirso. But 1 submit that the danger d failure is not entirely 

rmnovi'd even now, and it would Im too much to risk -the failure of the scheme 

moridy for the sake of jfirovidiug a Mientihc nonu^nclnture f<w the degrees of the 
University at its very commencement. 1 would thereft^ strcim^ urge that the * 
Islamic studies shtmld be almorbed in the Arts course, and, iaUtiig that, at least Ihe 

same designation should be given to the two degrees for the present, I msy edd 

that Nawah Imad-ul-Mulk Syed Hesain Bi^grttmi, agrees wttih me m the 

matter of ihe nomenclature of drgreea. ^ 
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The Admimtifatioi^ oj the (Tmoetmiy, 

6. There is'one more point on which ( should like to record a separate opinion. 
TliiB relates to the administration oC the University. I reoofpiiso that the Gominittee 
has dealt huriy in principle with the various interests oonoorned, hut inasmuch as the 
Ocnvocation would be a purely delil>erativo and leipslative bixly, the representatitsi 
non-oflBoial members on the (’onvooidion provided in, the report is inadequate. In a 
body bC about 140 tnenibers there would bo only 40 eleottMl and nominated graduates 
and about 14 or 15 other non-diheial ineinb<»r8. ami there is a great danger that the 
voice of the community at large would not be sufficiently strong, t would thei’efore 
suggest that 6 to 10 nion* non-official members should be provided with seats in the 
Convocation. Similarly, the Musalmans would be inadequately representiwl by 15 
elected and nominatcHl graduates, sptmially when no proportion is to be fixed for the 
‘ community in the 21 persons to he nominated by the Chancellor. Kor a long time to 
come the Muhammadans will find themstdves in a hopi^less minority among the profes¬ 
sors, all of whom are t<» Imvj? seats in the (!!onv(X»ition, and they arc unlikely to win 
any appnjciahle proportion of the seats thrown open to oloction by the general body 
of regi8t«*retl graduates. In vi«‘w of these facts, I submit that seats on the Convocation 
should be providcxi for at least 25 Muhammadan graduates* and it should bo laid down 
that no less than lb pt*rsons to he nominateil by tlie Charieellor should be Muham¬ 
madans. It mnst bo r4unembered that the Moslem population of Rastern Bengal is 
75 per cent, of the total, and if tin* present backwartlness of the Muhammadans in 
western education is to be useil as an argument for giving to the community a 
smaller representation on the ('onvoctation of the I)ac<(a University, W44 shall to a 
great extent h<> ]H‘rfH‘tuating the same, deplorable condition which the Dacca University 
is intended to changt*. W^ith reference to the nomination rif U) Muhammadan graduates 
resident in the provinct's o( Bimgal and Assam, although the Committee clearly indicates 
the reasrm why the r<?tr<jgra<le system of nomitmtion has Ix^^n recommended, I submit 
that it was p^jssilde to gft ov(^r thf^ difficulty by creating ftjr tUn next 10 years or so 
an electorate of alt Miihanimadan graduat(<s in th(‘ eastern districts of Bengal and 
Assam. * The system of election has an ttducativi; value «)f its own, anti more interest 
is certain to be displayed in the pregress <»f the University if ehMiftions taka place 
than would be the <*aso if the additional 10 graduates are to be iiomimdtsl by the 
Chanoallor. As regfards the Moslem ropn^scntatimi in the Osincil, tbn cast' is still 
worse; for on a (youneij Of^msisting of 20 inembers a minimum <jC iwo Muharnmatlan 
members is quite madetjuate; and in view of the fact tliat utit a single l^rincipal of 
the incorporated oolleges is at preaent likely to bt? a Musahnan, and the same is to a 
great oxteni tnm the six professors to la? appointt.«d by tJtc Chancellor, I submit 
' that not icM than throe out of the six memlK»rs to btt (dobttaJ by the ('onvtx^tiou 
iMtonM Htihm^ I ragr^ to note that smne of the r^mbt^rs of the Conimittctt 

.Bf^poaa eivtan the minimiim number of two Mahammadan rncmlmrs, but in view f>f the 
.1^ 4^ tha'iuincM^ special representalBon for the Muhammadans is recognised even 
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by them in th» caM<5 of the (hmvficathni, it in difficalt to underatand the roainm w^hieh 
prompted theae luomberH f»f the Coraiuittoo to oppose special ropreaentation for Haham> 
madanfl on tlic (hainoil. Ak a matter of fact, if the Oounoil is to have much larger 
executive powers than the Syndicates of existing State Universities, 1 aabmit tliat 
an adequate ropresentation i»f Miihamuiadans on the Council of the Dacca University 
is essential. 


MOHAMKD ALI. 


Mlnut« by Di*. Rash Bbhary Ohoaa. 

The Teaching Stoff.—TIte Indian Educational Service and the Provincial 

Educational Service. 

Tiioi mi I am strongly in favour of the introduction of a lar^ Kurofteaiw 
olouient, I nni hound to say that if the object of a residential University is to 
fosti'r a corporate life and a heeling of comradeship, 1 doubt very much whether 
tmtting the European and the Indian professi)rh into separate pens is the best way 
to attain it. As Sir Valentine Chlrol points out, l>efore Sir Charles Aitchis(H>*s 
CoiumisHion sat, Indians and Euroiieans used to work side by side in the superior 
graded sorvice of the diqiartinent, and until quite recently they had drawn the 
same pay. The CommisHion abolishtnl this eiiuaiity and put the Euro^ans mud 
the Indians into separate pens. The Earois>un j,)en was named Indian Educational 
Service, and the Xntive pt'n was naiiUHl the Provincial Educational Service. Into 
the Provincial Service wt'iv put Indians holding lower iKists than any hold hy 
EurovH'aus and wdh no prospects of ever rising to the maximum salaries hithoiio 
within their roach. To pivtend that equality was ««iaintained under the now 
scheme is idle, and the grievance thus« Created has caused a bitterness wliSch. t* 
not allayed by the fact that the Commission created apaldgous grievaacea in ether 
branches of the public service.— (“/ndran CTnrsst,” pages 

The ('ommlttee doubtless lelt themselves bound to follow the enwtmg eyHwm; 
but the scheme forhtulated by them shoptd' be Mnble to reviston* Alter Ialii|glMSl 
Commission. * ’ 
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Tie ConvoeaUon. — HuhamMation Elfetomtr, 

2. The propofwnl neparate elei'turato Cor Muhaiittnadan grailQati>H may, I (ear. 
lead to a cleavage between them and the Hindu graduatea with very undealrable 
reaulta. I am, however, entirely in favour of n^erving a eertain number oC 

meml^rshipa for MuhainmailaiiH to I>e by a mixed oliH‘torate, 

Islamic Studies. 

1 fully Mympathixe W'lfh my Muhuiiimailan feUow<e<Hintrynien in their ileHire 
to impart iMiueatioii in Ulainiu learning to their intya, and I hope that^under the 
[tropobed gehetne both good public HCrvantH ami Huitable r(«cruitH for the learned 
profenaionti will be turned t»ut by the Dacca UniverHitj—men In no way inferior 

to their brother-graduatea in gmeral euitui'e or m the intelloutual (H|uipmnnt au 

CHfleiitial to aucceaa either in the publii* service oi in the lenriiel profeHatona under 

mcxlern conilitiona. 


The (JoHoge for the Well-to-do Classes. 

4. I am Miirv 1 eaniiot bung niyaelf to aceej»t the recommendation of luy 
colleagues u|>on this aubjiHl. In the first plai**, the I'xpresaion " well'to-do olaam^a" is 
extremely vagm*. In the next place, the oouiparative iaolation of young men belonging 

to those uluaaea would deprive them of half tin' benetita of a residential University. 

T am also atrongiy of ojnnioii that if th<‘ wealthim eliiHaes want a aeparato cnilegt) 
it is their dut> to emlow it thoniaelvea. And thia rminmlH me that it has been 
auggeat(*d that tin' JHiidlonK f(M*H paid under the Hengil Tenamy Act ahiHild Iki 
diverted for the puipoae of imildirig the propoat^l eollegt*. Now it Meeina to me that 
this proposal ih baaed upon the asaiimption that the whole of theae moiieya belong 
to big landlords. 'I'hia aHaum]>tioii however ia not. I venture to think, well-foundesl. 
My own improaaiini ia that thi* gritater part of theae fm's ia dne to ieniire>holderN or 
to small land-owners. 1 should also pis’nt out that the law aaya that these may 

he and not s/mW he forfeiteil to the (lovernment. It ia therefore a mere privilege 

which, I take it, the (loverninent would 1 m* m1<w to oxerciae not only in the interest 
of the landlord who may hapixm to be a peraon under disability or a pardamshin 
woman, but also in its own interest, as the three yeara must lie calculateil friaii the 
date of the service of the notice tm)ucnb(*d in section 12, seotuMi 13 or section 15, as 
the case may be, of the llengal Tenancy Act, and we all know that such notices are 
not always duly serv(>d. 

4^ 
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APPENDIX t. 


CnUKMRH OF KTUDY : ENOLl«ill. 


APPENDIX t. 
Couroas of Study. 


I. ENQU 8 H. 

I. A. and I. So. 

(a) Study uf prpwrilM'd hnckkn. 2 «f pmUry hihI 2 of proso ... 2 
(A) Tlie Pi'iiH’ipIi'H 2ii)(l Piitctico 4if 0«mipoHilion in KnKli>*k ••• .. 

(c) Ooiivoi'sittiun ... ... ... ... ... Oml (fkI. 

The Hol iKiulis kIiouIiI he seleetecl fnnii i\v» —luu* nT jxielry tinil one of prone— 

iip})i‘ovi*(l hy tite ihi;inl of Stiidit's f(»r Kitf^liKh ;ii4 Itein;^ Huitiihle iit tliiM niufre i>f the 
KtiKleiitH* etliic.'iMon {see Hiteeiiiteti IihI. iippeiidetl). Ah the )en;'th of (he hookn froiii 
ainutif? whieh w^leelioii is to he iiuttle vorien very jrretUly. iiclln'rem'e to ilie aiimitcr 
of bookn to hc'I, :ik iiio'e Kiit.'f^eHttvl, iieeft not he rit'iil. 

The exiiinintilioi] lU the end of tlie I. ;V. :ind I. Se. eourH<*M will eoiiKlHt of four 
piiperH ttinl ntt ornl tent :— 

Pa|H‘r 1.—S<*t iKKikn—Poetry ; three temrn. J(K) miirliH. 

.. ft.— .. Prone ; tliiee tionrK, KHt nmrkH. 

III.—Prlneiplen of eompoHitton. tnehiditit: alintnicrn and HiitntnurfeH: 
til ret' houi’K, KKJ innrkK. 

* IV.—Esway : two hoiirn, 50 iimrkH. 


B.A. Paso. 


(fi) St lid 3 * of ]»ti(seiilH*d hookn. 3 of poetry and 3 of prone 
(A) ConipoHition nod the eleiiieiitH of eritirjKui 
(c) (Jonvenutlion 


..2 ptiperN. 
2 

... Oral leMt. 


The net tiookn h> he nelected friini two HhIh— one of pindry »nd one of ,pro(«5— 
approved by the Itojml of HtudicK for an Huilnhle for the l>e^ree courao 

(Me sjieciulcn Iml ap}>ended). 

The exiuiiiiuition at the end of the B.A. Phhk einirne Hhonld eoimlnt of four imiK'ra 
and an oral tent :— ^ 

Faper I.—Set hookn—Poetrj'. 

„ n.— .. Prtwe. 

„ IfT.—Principleti of compoait-lon and the eleiuentn of criticiHm. 

„ IV.'—Essay- 


papers 1, 11, Ili-«o( three honm each ami of eiinal value. 

Paj^r IV—^ two hoars and of half value. 

Oral test —of not less than ten mlnetes ami of half vniae. 

A i 
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C0D1UE8 or BTUDY : EMOL18H. 


AFPENDIl I, 


B.A. Honours. 


(а) SliukeHpeiire or Hilton— 

ShukeHpenrB .—Bix playH, of which three only should he studied textnalty. 

Milton .—Hix books of Fanidise Lost, or Fumdise Regained and Samaon 
Agonistes. 

For these ulterrmtive mithors there will lie iivo impcrs—one on texts, one critical 
and geneml. A course of loctnres on the principles of literary criticism should be 
provided. 

(б) Pf»etry— 

Not icMH than air set books— 

Throe from tlie iHjriod 157S—1798. 

„ „ 1798—JiKX). 

T%vo papers—one on the Imoks of each period. 

{c) Prose— 

Not less than six sot books;— 

Three from tlie period, Dryden to tlie end of the eighteenth century. 
„ the iiineteciith century. 

Two t>ii|H 3 r.s—one on the hooks of Mich {RTiwI. 

(cD PhiluU»gy nr the History of Knglish Tjiteralure —(wo paiwrs. 

(c) An esHuy —one pa}H!r. 

Thus, the examination will cutisist of nine piiiiers, as iuiUcatcd almve, and an 
oral test. 

The cuiinlidatu will be ext>eele(l to know soinctbing of the genunit history of tlie 
l^rhsls of liteiiiiure he lias lieeii stiuiying—at any rate in so far as it inilaenced the 
litcratnro uiul tliouglit of the day. 


M.A. 


The M.A. eourse sttcviiUl Isi highly speciulixetl, ttie student Ixung allowed the 
option of choosing from five or six, or oven nions alternative courses, 

The following courses may l)o found suitable:— 

(A; Anglo-Saxon laiiignuge and- Literature. 

{b) Mirhtlo blnglisl) Tjaiiguage and Litenitiire. 

(c) Fourteenth century Laugaage and Literature. 

(d) Mlizaliethaii Literature. 

(e) The Kngtish dnimti. 

(/) The English novel. 

(ff) English prose from Drydeu to the end of the nineteenth century. 

(7)) Modern English poetry (1798—1900). 

It will not la) neiiossary for the Univeniity to provide teaching for all iheae 
courses at one anil the siuno time: according to the number of candidates, two or 
three of the eight suggested courses might be taught lor definite peiibds of yeait. 
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An original thesis, or a piece o{ practical work approved by the Hoard »t fitiidiei 
for Einglish, ahoald form a part of each candidate's qniiliflottlon for the degree, together 
with an examination conststiiig of six |Hi{)erM distributotl texts and criticism, 

according as best suits tbe seveml coorscs. 

Candidates for the M.A. degree sltotild be retioired to snbmit to ttu' Hotml of 
Examiners a complete retrord of their work in the Mniiinar. Tlie exttminera should 
examine each candidate onilly Utth on liis thesis (or pnictical work) and on the 
coarse of study wliich be tnis followed. 


Specimen LUU oj Poetry ntul Prom mutable Jor the Junior nwl B.A. Pose Courme. 

List 1.—.Iunior Couusii, 


Poetry — 

(a) Matthew Arnold's "Sohnib and Hiistitm.” 

Macaulay's ’‘Ltys of Ancient Rome.*’ 

Coleridge’s “AJicient Mariner." 

(iultlsinith's “Truvtdler" and “ iVserUxt Village." 

One of Scott’s longer poems. 

ih) S(!lections fi*oin— 

Tennyson. j William Morris, j Oowper. 

Kingsloy. j Wordsworth. Cray, 

The set books for iiny one year should include— 

(а) one or more single |kkoiim; and 

(б) u vidutne i)r se^ 'ctions from a single poet. 

Prose — 

There is a (NK'niiar tiitliculty in selecting soibihle prose for this course. 
The hooks clioseti Hhouhi l>e in I cresting, suitixJ to young Indian students 
and wrilUMi in mislern English. Hidection Hhould lie made from two 
main classes of works— 

A—Ktories attd mlveiiturcH, including books of travel and exploration. 

H—Lives of men of action, esHuys and troilections of letU?rs. 

If two books att! set. one might tai taken from each chiss. The following are 
examples of suitable books:— , 

The Odyssey (Batcher and Ixing's tniimlations). 

The Ilia;d (Lung, Leaf and Myers). 

One of Scott’s novels. 

A— \ Hereward the Wake. 

Lorna I>onie. 

GnlUver’s Travels (a suitable edition). 

I Also possibly from the Bible, the Book of Job or the Bor>k of Ruth. 
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COURKKtt OF STUDY : RNOtlBH. 


APPSHOIX t. 


Lives of Akhar, Asoka, Km« Alfred, Sir Phillip Sidney, Oolambns, 
Captain Cook. 

Oriy’s lettei'rt. 

CowiKsr'H letters (specially selected). 

Kinjifsiey's Koman and Teuton. 

Woi-dsworth’s Prefaces (wlieii his poems are also set). 


List II.—B.A. Pass. 


Poeirif— 


Hluik(M|HMire 

... Two plays. 


( Minor pofnis. 

Mihoji 

*’*i Fjosi (wo liooks. 

Dryden 

1 Aniin.s SlirabUis. 

’** t Ahsalom jiml A(*liito()liel. or as 

(iray 

... \ 

Coll ins 
•lolitiHon 

••• - vVs ill Hides. 

fifddsDiilli 

Thomson 

... Castle of Indoleiiee. 

.(inldcTt Troiisiiry 

I..yries. 

Wonlswortl) 

... Stdectioiis ((loldon Treasury). 

Keats 

... iSeleetioiis. 

Tennyson ... 

... hlylls. Princess. 

M. Arnold ... 

... Selections (Golden ’rreasiiry). 


iVoar— 

M. Arnold ... 


Essays. 

Ia'sHo Stephen 

-1 

Hours in a Library. 

(jcorjfi' Kliot 

t 

Studies of a Biographer. 

.lane A listen 

• d * 

1 Novels, 

Latidor 

*** 

Conversations. 

Shelley 

a »• 

lAMters. 

Lanih 

4 « • 

EMsays of *Eliu. 

Mill 

at * 

Autobiogniphy. 

Cowley 

> 

* ** 


Addison 

sa* 

• Essays. 

Steele 

%** i 


Drydou 


Prefwwa. 

Plutarch 

« ** 

Lives. 




APFBimiX 1. 
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II. BENQALI. 

I. A. and I. Sa. 

The courne for the jatiior shimltl voiiipriAo not mom thitit foitr current 

Benf^li work« to nerve as models of style. Pwtieai aulectionH need not Iw excluded. 

One pa|)or should Ite net earryiiiK UJO marks, diMlrihiited us follows 

(a) Tiimslnlion from English to Bciiptll ... ... 40 murks. 

The £n»;Msh iNissa^'cs seleciiMl must not lie of n hlfther stundaid tliiui thiit of 
books reconinicndisl for the Mutnculailon exuniiiuitioii. 

(h) OoiHposilion ... ... ... ... ... 30 marks. 

Qtie.sti()n.s oij (■oiitposilioii slonild be so fniuicd as to tost the stiidoiit’s ftenemi 
kiiowdedge rd the stntclim^ and tdiojii of the Jh‘iit<ali latitfiiuK<S und should not 
require him to repriHluce rules of IkMi^fuli ^raniitmr. 

•(c) An essjiy ... ... ... ... ... 40 marks, 

Eoiir alternative subjects should be ^iven fur an I'ssay, to Im written in correct 
modern tietifoilt. 


B.A. Pass. 


(1) Compulsory sniiject: two advaiiccfl iniHlern lienj^iti wttrks, nqmweiitlng 
models of style. 

* (3) Optional subJtM't: either a nKsIcrii Ben^fsdi book of a disicriplive. narmtivCf 

reflective nr biotfittphical ctiaracicr. or a selection fivjm old cliissitud ikHifcali bonks. 

One |»a|)0i' sliould Ik* se; as follows;— 

(а) Translation from Etiftlisb jnut Heiiftali. 

The EnKlisii imssages selected for tnmslation sloinid la^ of a slightly higher 
Standard than that of 'ri(»f>ks rt'CoinincndtHi for the Matriciiiatbm examination. 

(б) Composition. 

Questions on coin)a»sitio]] tm^ to test the stiidtoils* f^ettcml ktiovvbslffe of the 
idiom of the Ikomali lan^^uai^te. with sperial reference to syntax, and must not 
necessitate a repi’tsliietion (jf the rules of liciiftaii grammar. 

ie) An essay. 

Four alternative subjects should Ih! mWcii for an essay to Im written In tmrrect 
anU idiomatic infKleni llen^ilt. 

'* 

(d) Critical questions on the subject-matter of either of the two books pre- 
scrilwd for the optional subject. 

The nuifority of the 8ub-CommHtee make the farther rttcomroendatinn that when 
a question iMearlug on mythology is set in tbo exaniinalion fmmtrs. there siiould Is*, 
an alternative qnestion of a general character, liai dstindra Nath Chaudhiiri d<H;s 
not approve- of this proposal. 
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COUKKRi} OF HTUOr : SAN^SKBIT. 


Al'PEXDtX t* 


III. 8AN8KRIT. 


I. A. 


1. PreMcrihcd text to Iw coiiitneii to an easy Kuvya, sucti as 

tliii Kaghuvunisa ... ... ' ... ... t paper. 

2. (jruiuinar and euinpuNition. The toxt>l>uok in gmininnr 

• should Im! ttiie on vvcsterii lines, Maedoneirs i^uiskrir 
Gmiiitnar. The text in com posit ion shonlfl tte confined 
to the isniKtriiction of simple sentences in BaitskriC ... 1 

3. Unseen Sanskrit iMissages to he translated into English 

with the help of a Sanskrit*English dictionary ... 1 „ 

Three pa|K^rs in all, witli the sunie inuxitiium marks assigned to each, 
alternative papers to be allow'ed. 


B.A. Pass. 

1. Proscribed texts to l>e confined to Kavyu and Nutaka ... 1 paper. 

Ami eitiler— 

(а) .u j)hiloso[>lu<'al text, or \ 

(б) a selection from the sources of early Indian history, f 1 

e.g., prusustis and other epignipliic records 

2. Gnuuniar ami eoraimsitiou. Candidates should possess a 

fuller knowlctlge of grammar than at tlie junior stage, 
with speeint reference to syntax as treated in hooks like 
those of Whitney and Sindjer. Composition should be 
coiifintHl to the tniiisbitlon of simple English nurmtives 
into Sanskrit ... ... ... ... 1 „ 

3. Ciisoon Sanskrit passagt's to Ih* translated into English 

with the help of a ^inskrii•English diclloimry ... 1 „ 

Four palters in all; the same value to be assigned to each. 


BUI. Honours. 

1. Texts, all compulsory, comprising— • 

(а) Kuvya ... ... ... ... ... i puper. 

(б) Nutaka ... ... ... ... ... 1 „ 

(fi) Elections from the of the Rig Veda' and 

from the Brahinanae .. ... ... ^ 


No 





or OToor: nimsiirr. 


m 


3. Onuaouir. Queatluiiti to lie *i»t on Swnftkrlt fn&mmar in 

ffraoxul. and on the lollowinfit portions of tlie ,8lddhunts 
fi^iunudii, yjK^ Kumku, duuuuiu und StrUvu ... ... 1 puper. 

* 3. Composition W linditde tmunlutipn of Idiomatic EtiKlisb 
pausa^s into Snnskrtt j... 

4. Unseen Sutiskrit imswigeR to be tmnslated into English 

the help of « dictionury ... 

3. Two of the following textu to be choseu ut the option of 

tile <nuididate:— ... ... ... ... S {wpen* 

(а) Riietoric, Ahimktmi Hustni. 

(б) A philosophicHl text. 

(e) Select ions from the sonnies of eurly Indian htstor; 

(ft) Selections from elementary Puli and Prakrit iKioks. 

Eight impers in hIIi the same value to be nssigned to each. 


1. Selecihttm fn>nt liienttiire illustiutive of VedJc and post* 

Vedic culture ... * ... ... ... ... 2 papers. 

2. Sanskrit grammar and philology ... ... .„ 1 paper. 

3. History of Saimkrit Hterottire, aiul an English essay on 

a siiliject coBiu^oted with Hanskrlt studies ... ... 1 „ 

4. tbie optional snbjjeot. (The optional suldects might follow 

tlie lilies laid down by the Calcutta University) ... 4 impem. 

Eight iiupers in alii the same volne t4i lie assigned to each. 

, The Hnl>*Coiuniittee made the following sjieeial rccomiaendations r— 

(a) SaMkrif Wraotoiar.—The study of grammar as a technical' Sastrn should lie 
defenrmi to the B.A. Honours Ktuge. when the scholar wilt lie saffirlently lutvaticed 
to utilize tlw'i materials to bis hand in the system of Pan ini: but at the lower 
etagfis the subject shonid tje Jetirnt on western lines, and Indian students in the 
eouxae their reading should lie encouraged to use a Kanskrit grammar, as they 
fuiglit use a dietionary or otbcM' Imok ufvirferenee. ^ 

(ht Semskrit Compnef/ion.—To tie eonfined to trauslation from English into 
Samlcrit, and to graduate in difBoiilty from the coustriiction, at the junior stege, 
ol easy Samdcrit sentences to a flaitskrit version, at the B.A. Honotim exsmiitaiion. 
of u eoutinuotts passage in idfomatic English. 

' M (c) pjstffshifion Hif unMen Sstmkrii paimf/m into ffng/iMh^Tbin important aid 
ine eUidy cf the literature sliould be spe^lly encouraged t for which purtasai a 
siMAMnto ut the Inlenttediute and B.A. Fsss «n«iiiMUtotui tthouhl be allowed to use 

EtttiiiiifelngUsli cUetlonary during the et^ulouiloA. 

A A 
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AI>naii»Nt'|» 


IV. ARABIC. 


I.A. 


1, Set 8oo/rji,—HetocHonM from— 

(1) Till’ KoMn (euHier 

(2) MunubbU)&t-i‘'Ibn'}-Httjar AnquIAni, 

And two <)l the followinjf.— 

(1) KttUlii Wu Diimmi. (3) Al>Miit&la*atiil ‘Arabyah (Cairo). 

(2) MttJAni iil-Atlttb (VoIm. II—IV). f4) Dlw&n *AH. 

2. Orammar (S^tr/, Aa/tto) atul Compfudlion .—Hal Ad but-Arabia U recommended. 

There shouht be two |)H{>eni on the aet lNM>k8 and one on Ommniar and 
Compoailioti. There ahoald also be an oral test. The relative vuluea of the papers 
should lie in the foiiowing proiiortiunt— 

. 8et books ... ... 3 

Grammar and OomiKwition ... 2 

Oral teat ... ... 1 


B.A. Pmn. 


)« Sd boakH — 

(1) Belectioiis fnnn tlioKoiAnand from the Hfinubbihilt-i-Ibn-j-llfijar AsqaHni. 

(2) SeleoUonn from one of the foUowinffi— 

(n) MaqAfflAt Bad! ux-ZamAii HamadAni. 

(A) KImUib uii'Nabl waa-HahAIAli fn>ra Al-lqd ut farid. 

(c) HttJAsil ul-Ufni’Ab (Phrla V and VI) (Beyitmth 

(d) Futdb ui-UutdAu and 81 rat Ibn Hulmni. 

(3) Helections from two of the following:— 

(a) t^Ulat uUBuntah aiul t^widat Farmxdaq on ImAm Zain al-*jLbfdfn 
(the whole). • 

(A) DlwAn BiumAu Ibn ThAblt. 

(e) DfwAn Abfl 'AtAbi^h. 

8 . Orantmar and Cotnfiodtion — 

The papi^rs ahonld be as toUtfws:— 

prose ... ... ... .M.* ... 1 pa|wr. 

Poetry 

*aa *4* •*« aav 1 ^ 

Grammar and ... ^ .... t 

t ,T • 

Qaqstlous qn Gtammar may alto f)6 set in the pspsm. m 



APinums I. 
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m 


S.A. Mpnoun. 


ib—€0in*UIi80KY— 
iSM bdokit — 

1 

(o) Pruw— 

(t) Korftii (ten bookML 

(i) HuixAvl (iitmHni). 

(3) KlilfA by (^k 1 lyiU (bioirmpiiiottl yorltonit only). • 

(0 MuqikmAt al>H«rlri (Unit flf(«eii MH(|Hni&0< » 

(j) MardJ uK>«ilieb. by Uax^i^df. 

Ptwtry— 

( 1 ) Uam&Hab (fi&b'til>H>iinAMab). 

(2) Aii-i3ttl/ul-lfu‘Hlliu|&t (a ponton only). 

(^3) IXwait ul-Mutaiiablit (u imrtloii only). 

2 . Rheiwrir nttd PrrMfirfj/.-—*llin ut>Atlttb, Part 1 . FM InahA waPArds ami 

*Arda us^^kkaki. 

A Hiaiory €tf IMenitture— 

(1) Njeholaoirii llJatory of Arubk* Literaturo. 

• (3) Tarfkh Ad&b il~LiiKbat ib^Anbiuh (Cairo). 

K 

i. C 0 tnpMitio» and Tmmiatum. 


B.—OSB UP THB FOLMtWlKU 

(1) A spof'tal period n( Ambic LUemture, atudled hi eouu«et.lun with two or 
thr(^ nelected ImkiIu. 

(2> Ontlineii of lalamic Hlatory* down to the end of the Abbiutlde Oalipiuite* 
The pepera sboaM lie aa foUoWai— 

Proae 
Poetry 

KhetoHc and Proaody 
Hlatory of Litemisre 
Compoaitlon and TismitatfoD 
Bpectid period of lAtemtoiv 
or 

iBhuBie Hletory 

IpbM* aiboald. ilao be an omi tnat. to be equal in vatoa to 1 paper. 


... 2 papers. 
... 2 „ 

... ] pdper. 

... 1 ft 

2 papers. 
.. 1 paper. 


AAT 
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I * ^ ^ 

1, Arabic luiigoiifte, tiicludhi^ bigtier Omininur, RUetorUs Prosody, CompOflldo^' 

and TninHlatioii. ' ' 

2. An esHity in Arabic. 

8. All oral teat. 

4. Arabic litemtiirc— 

(a1 ProHo— 

(1) Kur&u ftlie whole). 

^2) Kliatub nl'Antb from A1 l<|d ul-farid. 

( 3 ) Maq&m&t nl*Harfrl. 

(4) Kitiilmi AKb&nl [Uunn&tnl Maa&tiH Wal-Miut&ul, Vnl. 1 (Beyroat)]. 


(6) Poetry— 

(1) Ae-!Hub *iil>Mii‘antU|ttt. (3> D1 wdn uii*NAbi)(halt. 

(2) Uaiutiaah. (4) QuHidn' H&iiat Ha‘M. 

3. Bvery tundidute niust iilao take one of the followtnfi:— 

(ft) AdfiitUmttl Aratnfi >—^A iiiwiul aubject or {lorUxl of Antliic Liteiutoie, 
Htudied in cnDiiertloti with the worka of it niimijor of aeiected 
HuthorB. 

' (6) Philolofftf, inclinlinjj n knowledge of a coftmitc hin^iuffe. 

(r) hUttnic Jiivtory .—A Hi>ecial aubject or period of iMlmnic Hintory. Btodied 
from i>ri^iual priiiUMi unthoritieB (hb in tlie case of the HUtoiy 
con rat'). 

(d) HatUs and at tidied in anch Imoka aa— 

Tirmlni. \ Kuiizud DaqAiq. KhaUiSHt*ut-UiRil. 

" * 

te> A'afdm and Tafair, alitdi^ in aiich books aa— 

H ujjat uUhIi-ii 1- Bi4itghah Ha^Alimoddin. 

^ (Voi. I). TanadK 

Wherever the KoiAit Im atudled* it in net be naed with anitable additions coafocBt*. 
able to Mnhammiidait rbri^. ' ' ' 


KoTiB.'xAt a conference beM in N<n^her, philology teaitolionjai fowi 
oUigatory to the aJternaUva aQt)|jM% add ills seoiw wofi 
elcmeniitiy knowledge of a (%B|thato Bertie loiigiiiiigo. < ' 



ArrsKiMx L 


ooithmxh or »Titi>Y : rsiwiJiN. 

>* 




V. PCmiAN. 

I.A. 

J. iitt fmtkn.-^X Miiitabto NeltH'ttoii from fiM» two miyiiiim whirli follow 


I*rc«W“ 

(1) NiKAr-Mhkiioftli. 
fS) AkhlAq-bMoliHinJ, 

($) TttJsak-i-JHlitlitftiri. 

^4; Ktmty4«i*Hd‘i&()al. 

(A) Safur>Xainu of the HImit of rmii. 

2. ' AliHiut-nl-QHwd*iil' or 

Aofflo PerHian ^nimiiiur may 1 m* nwKl. 

S. 0ml /e«/— 

The {MtperK will Ih^ 

IVH*try 
Pmae 

(Immniar, ooinimMitioti 


Pwtry— 

(1) DlwAn'i-KlitwitK ' 

(2) Mitntif|-iit-Tair. 

(3) Worka of JUiiil. 

(4) HoHtiin. 


'QawA*itl-i<Kitwtilian All’ or a atilfalbUi 


... 1 |Mi|»er. 

... 1 .t 

ami traiiHlntjoii ... t „ 


The n‘lutive vnUit* of the MiibjtH'Itt to Im*— 

Set iKXika ... ... ... ... 3 

(Iramniar and OomjNMifioti ... ... 2 

Oral ... .. ... ... I 


1. Set hooka.—A attitable aelection frfmi tHich »f the foll<iwiiif;( ^roii|Mi— 


Prose— 

(1) AkiHir NAnui. 

00 Skhtal K&tiia*l*Kizhroal llnlk. 

(8X Slutbfiam-!4niAd4b. 

Pecsian Baya (etHled by ftoifeni). 
ii) Bawatsi Ahhkfa. by iimL 


Pwtry— 

fl) HIdlli . 

t2j Worka of l&alili Karyilbt. 

(.3) Ofw'dni Hakim Naalr Kltoaro. 

( 4 > KtiUiy&t-l-Qd'anf. 

($j Aqd^id-f-Jdtnl 

( 9 ) BkM3' aethettona froui the J>lwan*t» 
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Grammar and Cofnpoeittcn. 

Oral tret. 



PUIHJI'S to 1 h‘— 



Prose 

■ V # 

... X paper. 

Poetry 

4 b « 

... 1 .. 


(immmiir, rtnnijoftitioii and tiuiislatton ... J .. 

Oral test equal to one pajior. 

QueMtioiiH on (Ininininr may Ih> set In the piijtera on Prose and Poetry. 


0.A. Honours. 


1. Set tto(ik»-~- 

Prose— 

(1) AkltUiij-i-JtiUn. 

(2) Kufar'Nanm-i-Bliuh N&Htraddiit 

Q&cb&r. 

(S) Zafar N&mu-i-Ali Ya»U. 

(4) llakdtub4t-i-*AU4inL 


Poetry— 

(1) Q»wl*id-i-'Anwari 

(2) MHKnavM'ManldiiH Rum (Hnt 

Duftur). 

(.S) Dlwfin'i-HatiK. 

(4) Tazkiru-t'Daalat Bh4ht. 

(.5) Oiuar Khayyam (HaliAiyAt). 


9. Oromindr.—Platt and Hunklufr’a Persian GtHinmur may be used. 

5. A geiieml outline of the History of I’erstatt Llterature^Browne^s Llfeeraiy 
History of Persia. 

4. Persian tmiislutton ami eom|HMiUon. 

A. A aelectod iierhxl of Persian Literature, with Hpecial reference to two or 
throe aeleeted works. 

6. Outlines of Persian History, from the conquest by Chengis Khan to the 

close of the Safavt Dynasty. ^ 


The iHiimrs will be os follow:— 


I^rose 

Poetry 

U'litmmar 

History of Literatara ... 

Translation and Ounposition 
Selected period of Femian Idtetntiire 
Pendan History 


... 9 papers. 
... 9 

... 1 paper. 

• 1 

... 9 papers. 

1 paper. 
••• 1 


< 


The tost in he eqnal'^o tmb<.<pap*r. 


a 



1 ,' 


cDcmitR or wtJi>T: ki«toky. 


m 


mji. 


; , i Feralati laniraa^e* iiicJiidhi^ Urummar. Frc»fw>iU% Uh«irtrU‘, ComtMMltlon and 
TiMisiaUoii. 

.. 3. Peratau Litcmtutv— 


(ft) Pnwe— 

■ (#>) Pitetry— 

(1) 8e-Naai>i-Zahiiri. 

\ (1) Hiidii|a>f-Hakim Saiidyi 

(3> Tarikli-i-WiuKdf. 

; (3) QaMd’id'UKhAq&ul. < 

(3) Akblarpi-XdHiri. 

(.H) SAj)inaimi-i>!Sahuri.^ 

(4) Task ira-l'Lutf-A INK hail. 

(4) DlwAnd-UtiHuri. 

(5) A portion of Aklwriiainn. 

(3) Kii)lUVtd-HAll}. 


3. Alt CHMuy hi PerHitiu. 
i. An omi u*at. 

5. One of the followliijt t--- 

(1) A Hpecittl period or Hiiliject of Peratau Literature, studied with reference 
t 'to the worltH of iielecfed autbora. 

(3) A tpeeiat perl<id or aubjoct of Peraiaii Hitlory, aimtied with reterenoe 
U) jjrint4>d original uuthoritiea (na tii the general HlHtury oonrse). 

(3) The nneient litemtare aiut langiiage of Periita (Pehlevl) atudied In 
Hueb bonka an Oinkaitl, Boiidablali. Arthi Vimf (e<l. Hoaluing and 
Hang) and Matnyo i Kliarrf (orl. Weal). 

* Notb.—A t u eoiifereiiee liehi In Nuvoinlier, some Hiterationa were intule on oon- 
sfdemtion of u note prepared by Captain Peitrt. Hecretary to tlie Hoanl of Bxamineni. 


VI. HISTORY. 


LA. 


(at) General Hlaloty of India oiHter firitiab Hole 1 {Mper. 

(b) Outliiiea of Kngllah Hiatory ... ... ..1 

(tf) Outllnea of Homan Hiatt>ry to A.O. 476 v „ 


S.A. Pmm. 

(a} Hiatory of India, Hiiidtt Pnriod i paper. 

{A) HJMory of India, Hahanmwdaa Period ^ I 

iUntc^ of l^roptk ^ario^^ ^ntury 1 



m 


■ or HTirnt; hiutoky. 




BJI. Honours. 


Every Htudctii. HlumlU take— 


, (a) liKiian Hiatory 

(b) Tlio ConKiitittiiaiat Hialory of Enghiiid from AJ>. 

MH .7 to tlif ))rrKe»i day 

(c) European Hiatory— 

CJuNKimI 

MMliaval ... ... 

MiKtarn ... ... ,,, 

(U) EHKiiy 

He alioiild also taka one of llie following:— 

(tf) A H|>eciiil Huitjeet or |ieriod of Hiatory ... 

(/) (itiiieml lalanile Hiatory 


% papen. 
1 pai^.' 
1 

1 . 

1 

1 

2 laipera. 


MJi. 


OompiitNory aubjeriK:— 

(a) A aiHadal iHM'bal of luHtory alitittMl in connection 
with original printed utithorUieH ... ' ... 

{ti) lutertintioTiul Tatw (iilHiiit the Htutulunl of Halt'a 
lutcrualional J^w) 

A aeiectdl aubjoct fmm the liiatory of luturimtionul 
itflatiotia, the relutioim ' lietweeii Hiiaaia ami 
, Turkey in the tdghteciitli cxMitiiry 

(c) Htudy of Mome eminent MteteHiiieii. (.'{tvour, Akbar. 

(lltMlKtone 

(d) Holitieal Hciunee Htiidital in itucit iKuika iia Sidgwick’a 

iik'ience of Politica. Bryce’n .4mcrUaiii Couimon> 
wealth, Loweit'rt IHirtiea in Krunee. and (Irecnidge^a 
koinaii I’nblte lafe 

(c) English (Sonatitutional Hiatory'itp to 14K.5 
{/) An CHrtJty 


2 papera. 
1 iMiper. 

1 

1 


Sf 

2 papers. 
1 paper. 

3 u 


Caiididutort atiiaild hi' |H<rmUtetl-* to t-ake one of the following sabjects, and 

they should ivindvo additional credit for ho doing:— 

(g) A .M|>eciul Hubject lii history of tbooght. 

or art ■ ... ... ... 2 papers. 

(/)) rotltu'al Ecommiy and the Kcoiioiiiic History of 

England and India. .... ... ... 3 „ 

(0 *rhe liiHti>ry of some teadlng; polUlcul principle or 
idea. Much as Fedemllam, Toleration. lAbvraUiiia 
or tlw like ... ... ... 1 

. The rellgiouA hiatocy of-India- ... - . ... I .' a 

(/) Geiieidl history. . aisl ^vitin^ioH of the Oiieto 

, Ibtst. !>.. Ff«9llaciedottiim’;ifig>Tt(uill|y^^ 



APFESDIX T. COritnCK OP BTVUV : KOONOMtCM. 


The original uuthontiea lutiued iu mibiiH't (a) should he in the latiira^Ms in 
which they were written. 

The subjects in all tlie exaniiiiatioim slionld lie so dediietl and described that 
it may lie jioRidbie to nliow to ouch isija^r tli« satue value. 

A knowlechte of jjieoffraphy ami the ability to draw niaps should lie required ot 
students of history at every sta^e of (heir cjiiver. 


VII. COONOMIC8. 

-V 

A. 

B.A. PftM. 


(ri) tieiienit Ketinoniies ... ... ... jiajH'tH. 

(/#» lK'seri|itive {■leoiuiiuieN: s|a‘eial attention Hhonid Iw 
tmid iitaler tliiH iiend to the study o1 Indian eonilt* 
tiona and |iroblenis ... ... 1 ))a|x*r. 

At this Htiiirt* the syliuiaiM nIioiiUI not iiieinde any jiart of the seienee of Politics, 
No tilternative subjects or iWHicrs should Is* allowed. 


B.A. Honours. 


(a) PrincijiieH of iskronoinics 

(ft) Descriptive Ktumonucs. with kjk‘cIhI referene^* to 
Indian mtiiditioiiH uml tirohlcins ... ... 

(c) KcniioJiiie liisuiry sinee 176U. particulurly of tCuKlMiid 

and litditi 

(d) Histfuy of tiie Hcicnco of Polilienl Economy 

(e) Politieai. Kcicncc. foj<etiier with the study of the 

exi^tiiiK Itrit.ish eniisiftntfon and the adiniiiisinttioii 
of India 

{f) Ah essay 


2 papem. 

1 imiter. 

1 .. 

1 .. 

S fiiijs'ia. 
1 l>api*r. 


MJI. 

(or) Principles of Kc*oiioinlcs. tncludiii}^ the Hisbiry of 
1‘A‘oiiomic Thcor)% ]irobleiiiM of JnternationuJ Trtttie. 

Ciirieticy, Fituinee, Market OrKtt»i»»(iuij. 

the Economic Structure uf ^iciety, silttplo Kbitis- 
ticul methods ... ... ... ... iwiK^rH. 

i,ft) Principles of PoUticni Seionoc, nod tiic History of 
the PoUticat Tboorios of a sclecttHl |)oHod. ssodiod 
with referenoe to original anthoritlos ... H „ 

R B 
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COrKHfM OK KTIIDK ; |'HILOM>rilY, 


APPCNDfX t 


(r) Indiiiii Economic coiuJiMonH and problems ... I {Hiper. 

{d) A rtpcciul Hubjcct or a Hpeciat crkicml nttidy of the 

work of a EcunuiitiMt ... ... 2 papers, 

fej An eBMiiy ... ... ... ... t ])aper. 

The jKipei'M in eacrh (.‘xumination ahoiihJ Ihj of equal value. 

MW.-—Wi‘ tiiivf vnrii'tl iln- »iurH« Ipv tin* Snl>.Oiiiuiiltt4.v. muitily Ijy tlii; B.A. Uoiioittt 

0 -tunM>. * 

Mr. T, T. WilliAmii uiid Mr. i), Uunui I ■>ii Hiiinc pttintit from the* vii'rt‘» t>f tlic mujtirity t>f tlic Sub-CeimnilttM):. 


VIII. PHILOSOPHY. 


I.A. 


The eloinontH of Ijouic, IhHlnctivu unit fiiductivo. tIeHned by sylliibuK. 
Two iHijMiix, ciich of three hoiirM uiul ItMt iniirka. 


B.A. Pass. 

(1) The critical attuly of one or more phitoHophical 

cIttHHics, Much iiH OeNCJirteH on Method dikJ 

Berkeloy’a UialoKueK ( Hytua ami Pliilonoua) ... 1 {inper. * 

(2) The KlenientH of l\^ycliolafry. tlelitnal by ayllabna ... 1 

(H) The Eleinuntri of Kfhica, iiel}iu*(i by ayllabuH ... I ., 

Three {xttiorH. melt of tliree honra ainl of equal value. « 

The apecial aim of the Hral {airt of ihia course shoiihl In* to induce etudents to 
make a lirHt*liand acquaititaitce with Home original work or works in Philosophy. 

Cundkhites who have not taken Ixipric an intrt of the I.A. course should be required 
to lake tltal course in adiHtion to the above, for the H-A. Puss. 


S.A. Honours. 

The object of this course sbonkl tie to lay, in the mind of the student, the 
fonnilatiouH of doei> study. 

The cottrtte should be— ^ 

(1) tiOtftc; a mote advanced course thau that for the 

I.A., dedned by syllalms , ... ... ... 1 paior. 

(2) Paj^boloiary! u deeper and wider cottrsa than’ the 

Puss course, defined by nyllabos • ... i 
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(Sj £t)iics uud 8ocittt PbiUisuiihy. dellneit by sylUbus 1 paper. • 

(4) NaluntI Theology, delltted by ftylltibtie ... ... 1 ' „ 

(ft) History of (ln;ek Pliilosnpliy, or Tlif Oittliiiofl of ^ 
ludtuii Piiilosupby (ibt* Nytiyn, tSttnkliya tuid 
VcilaiitA systems) ... ... ... 1 „ 

(ti) The Theory of KnowlisJi^t?; s|HH*ial utt-entiuu l>eiiip[ 

f^ivea lo the wn(it)>fs of the leiuUiifr pliilomtpbers. 
fiiMU Desnirles to Kant ... ... ... 3 pat»ers. 

The follovvinK t)ookA iiidicaU* tlie tr-uittaut of tluH 

SUbjtM’t !— 


l>i*st'arU‘H 

lawkc 

Ib'rkelay 


I (bi MetloHl. 

\ Prineipb'H. 

EsMay (With oiniMsiutis). 

( Tbfury of Vision ; 

1 Dialotfiivs: PriticiploM. 


Hiniu* ,, Two •* Kmi«ilies;” 
and 

A very carefuf stutiy of tin* .systt'iii ttf 
Ktiiii. 


In ull fiplit itapers of ofjuiU. value. 

Under (.i). “The Outlines of Imliaii Pliilosunhy.'* . (wo ineiubers «tf the Siib- 
Coiiiniiitiv eoiiHitiertsi ihtti eartain texts, siieJi ha liitka S;.iip:rHhu, Vishtutu Hunt ami 
Haiikiivn Karika, should la- preseribed to In* studietl In fh»* oriKliud Hauskril. lii 
view of the iveominetxlatiott of tlie SiniHkri' Hub><’oiainitt(a> that, aa far as iHWKlbi(\ 
i^ttiskrit studies .sliiuihJ he made to rorndale with other eoursi'S—a roemtimeiid- 
alioii which wn approve—this Htwsliou should tw ke|M in niltid hy the Bonitl of 
Phihwopiiical Studies. 


M.A. 

Tbiee wlvaiiced eours**s of study, iiaiiicly— 

<1> Hisuiry of PhiJfwojdiy ... ... .*■ pulton*. 

ii) MeUphysics and Jjo^ic. with MiM'cJal ittieiiihm i<t 
' Sausuiodertt probleiiis of tbouffbt ... ... - .i 

(3) On^ of (he following:— % 

<ot Indian Pbilosopby with a study of ori((iniil krit'l 
t4!JCifl **" 

(ft) tinsek Philowopby. fmind<?d *m the works of j'lato 
. and AriatotW, studied in tiunslatioim .... 

(c) Psycboiotty, ln<d«dlnK Expuriinental Psychology 

(rf) Ktbica and Bocinl Ptiiionopby 

(e) Tb« PUilowtpby of finligion ... 

B ft 
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APPR!«mX 1. 


li >6 


IX. MATHEMATICS. 
I.A. and l.Se. 


COMPULHDRY— 

1. Atgehra. _Tin* nmro olt'iiu'iiluvy portioiw, ami also flu* soltilioii of u <|mutnttic 

onuiition; HolniiooM of simiiliiitiooiiM iM|MalionM wlion not iiioit* than ono in ii (|iiadnitir. 
VormiiUitloim mid OiniliiinitiouM. Aiithiiiotio and «eoinctric prown^Hsiorni. Theory of 
iiidioeH; biimIm: imaKiimiv qnuntiiios. Ji<*>tunlht««. Tin* tnnoiniat. io^aritltiiiio and 
nxpoiionlial wrips. (iniiihR of mlional infi‘Knil expressions* mid ot j-*, lo^ .r. e*. 

. 2 . Trigonomt tfi /— 

Moasurentent of un^U‘». 

The trlKoiioinntrioal ratuH; tlicir vjilm'S in simpK* casos; ^jraplis tif the 
trittoiioinclririil nit ina. 

Trigotnatiolfinal rorniiila* iiivulvinii om* or two aii(flt‘<. 

Kniatiims botwnnii tin* sides mid antfli*** a triiHi);li*. 

Sidutioii (d tfiaiiKh's ; siiitpln i»roldeiiis on the detenninatioii of heiphis 
and dlstaiiees. 

:i. (n) Pr.ietieal aiiliimetie and the meiisiimtloii of amis and solids. 

(6) Solid ;'i‘onM'try— 

Tlie sulwtanee of Kiielitl, Hook XJ, viz., the properties of strai»rht line* 
and pianos, partieiilarlv the proiHirties of intersection, parallelism 
anil perpondiciilarity; dllietlnd. trihedr.ii and polyliedi*al anodes. 

i. »S7a/iVs anti //i/»«onfrs— ^ 

(a; ridform and uniformly neeelemted motion ; eomiiositjon of voIocitivH 
and aeeelemtioii.s; ndative velmtities and aecelenirions. 

ProjeetUes. 

Tin* laws of iiiotiou. Uesiiltaiil of eieplanar fmves aclliiK on a |«irticlc. 

Fi'oiH'rtieH of the n^siiltHiit. Simple ilinsimtioit.H of the tawa ul 
motion sneli as ilie^.moUoii of a purtUdo on an inelineil plane, 
the motion of two particles eoiiueeied by a Rtrin^, the uniform 
circnlar motion of a lairtiele. 

tfc) Kesnltant of ooneiirreiit and imratlel fon*e8 aetiuK on a I'Utid bmly. Pro- 
fc- is'rtiea of the resultant. t'entr»Mif pantllel foit'cs; <viure of jniuw; 
. centre of gravity. Composition of-cteplanar couples. Hecluctioii 

of any system <»*f foi^* acting «m a rigid hiwly to a single force 
and a single couple and to a singU; resuUant fi>rce or runple. 

Conditions of eti«iiihrinm for a rigid body dieted on by co-planar forcee. 
Problems on equilibrium. 

Friction. 

i^iinple machines. 
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m 

(r) iniputKc of u utiiform (uiru tictiii); oti ti parllrlt^: priueipto of inoftiou* 
turn ill sucb a tMOixorvatluii of ilio monmiituin of a Hvatem 

of |mrticIo!«, Siiiipie canoa of iinjMirt, itirtiuUiif; tlio ot two 

Hpiteres who)4e <vntivH mow in fltc wimo ptinii', 

Work of II iiiiiforiii force Hctiiiff oit h |mrticU*: principle of etier>fy; 
iipplicHtioti of 1-lie principle to the Holiition of pmlilcuiK. 


Optional— 

■ 

More (iitricuU ipteNtionH on the aiihjectH of the ctniipntaory courMc, 

Two |H4{)eni kIiouM Ih> net on the coiupnlaory ciiui‘m\ the tlrnt hciiifr iiMotp«(l to 
iilj^robni. plane trigonometry, practical arithmetic, metiHonitlun xittl eolhl ^lonietry, 
atul the Mtaroiid to eleiiiciitary nUitica iitid tlyiunnic‘<. 

One im|a«r kIiouIiI Ih* act tor the optioiml part, of itii* exttiiiiiialioii, ih« iiinlti object 
of which la to Ktnf;h> out altulenta who mv cii|>uble of iakiutj; atlviniceil coitracH in 
roat hemal icH. 


B.A. ftnd B.Se. Pass* BulitMdlapy and Prinoipal Coupsaa. 

Sliifieuls n>tolin(< Mailictntdics for the H.A. or aa u KtiliHoliary coomu* for tin? 
will take f;rnajr« I anil cither 11 or IV, while llumo reading tliia aiUijeet tia n piiiicipul 
€*cmi'He for the ll.Sc, will lake jjmups 1, II, 111 anti IV. Tlicri' HhonUl U* two |Ki|H>rH 
for Hindi iitH lakin^; ihc KitiMitliary coiirae. and four papera for HtinlinitK (akluK niiithe* 
inaticH uM a principal Hidtjcct. 

ft roup f. — Aiffcl/rti^ Tritfonw/tefrif nW ftt>ometr^. 

(’•) .ilifchra — 

’ The moit’ ch'incntary lairliona. 

The binoiiiiiil, i'Xjtonioithil and (o;.;arilIiiiiic 
Hiirtial fnictiona. 

Sninuiatioii of Him pie hcHck. 

Tilt* simpler Ichih for con verm* ncc. 

I 

lb) TriffttHttmelry — 

The more clcinentiiry p«H*tionK. 

The Holtitioii of tri^onoiTietrical ei|UHtionH. 

Suiiiniatinn of triponomctrieal K(*rii*M. 

I>ti Molvnt’H theorem. 

Kxixmejitml valiicM of sin 0 and iiw H- liy|ierbo)ic fiinctiuHH. KxpanKiona 
for ow Hin nit, eon "(f, Kin "B. (ir.iphic.il HoIiition^ of e(|iiiitiutiH, 

(' ) .<4 «rt/f//iVaf (tftmtefry — 

CartCHian and indar co-onlimiUw; nivia* *d triaitMlcH and }Kdym>n«, 
OhatigcM of ax<M(. 

The Htmight line: cijuatioitN repreaenilug two Htralght lincK. 

The circU*. 

The oUfpHt!. iwralxita ami livporbohi rofen'il Ui Ihcir prinoiiad axea or 
axea paiultcl to tniiici|i«i nxc». 
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COUK^KK or f(Tr;DY : MATHEMATtCM. 


APPSltDtX L. 


* (d) Cf/iiic SeniiattM —* 

})roi)t*rtii*w of tlie ciirvftH (ledttofd from tbe foenH-Hllrectrix deA- 
tiition. Ttu' Hiiuplt't* H|M*L'tal propert-(6H of ttie parabola, elUpoe and 
Ijyimrbtiiii. Tlu> curvea stjown to be plane seetiotis of a right cifciilar 
cortij. 


Group 11.—OiffereoUal luul *Integ^rnl Calculun. 

(a) GalculuH — * 

Dlfftii'eritiiitiot) in general, inclnding Ijeibnit/.'a Titooretii,. partial differen* 
tiution. Hiifl dill'erohtiatioii of implicit fnnrlioiiK. 

Oixlera of aniulliieHH; infiniteHiumls uml (lilTeientiais. 

KleiiKuiUi-y prord'a of Taylor k tind Muelanrin's KximtiKiona. 

UxpiinsioiiH of riinetitiiiM of u aingle variable. 

Bvnliiutioi) of iiiidt'teriiiined forma. 

Tungciita titul iiortiiala to rurvea. 

Maxliitititt and miiiiintiiii vatm^ of n fiiiietbnt of one independent variable, 

Tnieiiig <d Hiinple t'tirvea wlittat; ei|iuitit>ns are given in polar or cartesian 
(N>-(inii nuteH. 

(6>/Mfrjry/vi/ C th n(Hs — 

IntegridioM regiitdi^l a.s a prueess of Hiiiiiination and a.s the inverse of 
dtiriM'tMiliiition. . 

Tlie Htiintliii'tl iiitogmlH. 

Integration by HuliHtittitinn and by parts. 

tnh'gnition of nttitntal funetitins. , 

Hiinpte integntla involving irigononietrieitt fnnetiima or the square rtiot of 
ti qnaiinttie e.xpresMion. 

Applietition to tlie deteriniiiation of lengths of curves, artms. volumes, 
cent res t>f mass and inomontH of inertia. 

Meitsnndioit of py ram ids. prisms, eones. cylinders. spheit*s, teliahedra and 
the rogntar solids. 


Grrfup III.—Pure Maihemntica. 

l«> Diperentiat and Integral Cahttlnn — 

Rximnslon of a fuiu-tloii of si'venil indei>endeiit variables. Hultiple 
*'points, usyniptoteH and ctirvutune of plane curves. 

Tmeing of plane onrveH. 

Bvnliiation ttf easy, donble niul uiuliiple Integrals. 

Applications to the dote rini net ion of volumeti, centres of muss and momenle 
of inertia. 




* Thp 9ab.O-4nNuiitlwe pr<>|Ktpel to in»ln> Cwaic SiittiaM te apliniMl SHbjnot fw tlm >wtar ««sirw t «• tev« | i wl wiS< 
indiid* it is titv M<aiwf > .. ^ 
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(6) Di^crmtial Equaliotm — • 

Oniinury (l)fri*routitil iMiimtjuiis of (la* llrsi Hint H(wond onlom. 

Linear ilUferential <Hju:itioiiM witli coiiHtant 
AppHeaiiona. 

Motion of tt imrticle huvitif^ one tlejfixH* of freulom; ivrtlHittuu* motion 
umier any fort’OHt niolioii on a Knimith ourve. 

Motion of a rijijHl t>(Hiy, hIkmiI a llxotl amootli axis. 

Simple liitriuonit? motion; oaeillatiotni iilKiiif a |K)Kjr]on of etjaililniain; 
slohility of eqiiilibi'iinii. 

(e) Altaijfdeal Eolitt — 

Carloxian anil polar oo*onliimteK. , 

linea tititl platie** in I'eetantfular eo-onllnatei^, ^ 

Sphen.'s. elliiMoitN, liyperiNiloida iiinl {airaboloUtrt roferreii to pr{tiei(Hil axes 
or oxer* patiillei to priiteipul axoa. 


(rt) Hyth' intatirti i wit In nit ihi* iiw? of the Ciilriitua)— 

Xiiiiin* aihl ^ftoieral propertiuH »»f lliiid pivanure. 

OeuHity and aja'icifli* K^ivity of a liouiotftoteouH mixture. 

Kelaliotis iR'tweeo jovi^Kuro, doiiHity and force. 

Tlini*(l on a ptniie area; centre of proHHiire. 

Ui>Ho!taiit |ireaN(itt> on an ImmcrHcd flolid and on any imnniraod eurfooe, 
jiitriiciiiarly ii< tlic (:aK4> of u liomo},;cneoiiM lirpiiil iiuder gravity, 

Conditinim for tite e<iutiibnnin of a Hoating IkkIv. 

KydniHUilic iiiriiruincntK. 

Dctcriniiialion ipf H|>ecilfc gravity. 

PruiH!!rtie.s of gjmcM. 

( 6 l Asit^tmmy (witlnint the uee of Spherical Trigonometry)— 

CoHirdinalcs defining llic |>oaition of a point on the eiirtlt'a aurface or oil 
the (H'li'xtia! Hpltore. 

Ptioiioinciia doe to tlie cai’tb'a diurnal robition alKiut Ha axia and to ita 
annual motion naind the nun. 

Mcaxun^nicnt of time. 

Determination of the right tMcciiNion and declination of a atar. 
Kefnictiuii and parallax. 

Form and dimniiMiunM of ibe earlli'H orbit. ^ 

Determination of the finti fiuint of Ariex and of the obliquity, of the 
ecliptic. 

Pre<*e»eiiou, iiutattoit and aberration, 
lltHion of the utoim and phtiieta. 

EclipeeH. 

DfttermitiAiioii of lernmtriat fatitude and longiinde. 
flhajpe and aixe of the earth. 
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ArrKKtitY I, 


BJI. and B.8o. Honmirs. 

/.— sMgt’hra, Tri<^ometry anrf Thewy of Eypi'kixoni, 

(a) Algebra — 

'L'lio niMiv t‘U'nt^*iiiMTy mid tlie UiDomtal, exiiuneiitial 

II nd In^uritliiiiic m-TICh. ^ 

Htirtiiil fntctiourt; continued fmctituifl; iniMttiiilitiori, 

iind divorgonce of ; siinunalioii of HerioM. 

Ui’torntiituiiiH. 

( b ) Trigomunflrg — 

't'lii* Miot'C (dfiiifiitui'y {MM’tioiiH; mid iilno I lit* aohiiit»i) of 

|jt'o|ii*rtit‘s of (rinnji;lt>M: dot(*i‘iiiiiiatioii nf und diKdiiicvs. 

|)t‘ Moivri's thciHi‘111 • «‘X|Riii>tioi»H foi* /(**. "in n^, t'*>H mji -ff; 

t'spnnKioMft iif I50H B and sin fiichiriHiition of ons B anti sin $x 
liyjici'lHiUf fniictions. 

KU'JtH'ntmy Splicrical Tri^rtnnmifliy. 

(r) Thmrtf t>/ ICtfUttfinns — 

KxiHtt'hft* Ilf nuds ; n‘hittiMiK hi*iwt't‘ii routs and i-o-ftlivifiits. 

I>[*ti*rinin;tiiun of ttit* iti(tiiiK*r of rt‘ul roots; soparntiun of tho real routs. 

Disoriiniiiidioii of tlie rtiitiire of iht* hhiIs of tin* t'lihie mid tjuartic; 
nigeljrair solutioiiH of the euhie ami (juartie. 

ApproNimations to the mil resits of iiunierienl etjuafions, 

f/.—Anttlyliettl Oeomrtry. , 

(ft) t*(nne Ommetry— 

(•arleAiiin and polar emOrtliimtes; Iraiisfonnation of eartt‘sian ctwittlitiutes. 

K{|)i}itioiis ivpivMi-ntiiift straiftid lines. 

1'ln* siieeittl forms of the etiimfioiiH of etreles, inmilKtlas. «lij{MOS aiut 
liyperholas in emtesiiin ami polar i‘o-iirtlinales. 

The Kt'iteriii 'ei|mdio» of the M<>eonit tleKrt'*' in earlesian eoHiitlliiales. 

f/i) Soliil (it’tauefi'y — 

Oarlesian and isdar eo-ot\linates; traiisformatioim of eartesiaii co-cmli- 
naies. 

Kepmtions iepreseniin(f slnoKht lines and planes. 

Surfaees n^pivsented i»y the j;etienil equation of the second de#mie In 
cartesian co-ordinates. 

Stmidaol eetuulHnis of eMipeoidH. Uyperliolotds. |wratK>loids. wnes anil 
cylinders. 

l^lane si ctions of n quadric anrfaw: frenyjiwitiip lines. 

CiirvcR in f:enend. 

Tautent. principat tutnunU. hiitonuuK osciitatiuj? jdaiie, curvature and 
torsion. ‘ , 

Surhut's in peiteml: Citfvattue, of cwrvutnrei. geod|Mdc line*. 



ArnCKDIX T. 
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III. — DiJU^nHal and Calmim and 

(«) IHff^retUial VaiatUtB — 

The more elemeutnry {Mirtionfft aqU 

ExpansiunK of fuiictloiis of Aevemi variahloH; maximum aud mlatmam 
vttlueH of RHoh fuiictiona. 

Aa^nupintcK tuul ninltiph^ {atiniH of plane cnrveii. 

Tracinff of plane tmrvea.* 

Euvelopesi curvature. 

( 6 ) Tntfgml Calndufi — 

The mon: elementtiry iMict.i 4 »nR; and alao~ f. 

Formulie of Kxluction; deBiiite intefrmla. ^ ** 

Double and multiple InteitmlM; Dlrichleta theunfm. 

Applf(«tinua to the fleterminiiiion of volunioa. conlrt^a of mam nod 
momenta of LuertlH. 

(e) Differfntiat ef/iia/mna— 

Onllnary tlilTcrential iM}uiitif>iiH of the Ural iiiul Mcrond ordem. 
liineiir tlEfferentJat equatioiM with eoiiHtant co-efltcicMtta, 


/V.-^t 7 ntf)lnnar SUthc* ftnmtad antU^tcaltyJ. 

Addition iind nubtruction of vcfctorK; wMilar and vector piYxlucta of two vectoni. 

Keattltaiil of fon'ca Hctliii; on a partlclf; reaultaut of coticurrent and parullel 
forctm uctiriK on a riK-id Inaly: pro)a*rlieM ot the net n I tent. 

Coin poet ti oil of eo-pLtiiur coiiplcH, 

Jfediictioii of any avitiern of co'plaitar fon;cH aetiiifir nit a ri^id boiJy to a 
alitffle fom* and a Min;;le couple; it'duction to a aitigle n*Htillant force or couple. 

ConditititiH for tlie eqinlibriuni of a particle or rlurid Itody ncUnl ou by eo* 
plarntr forcYo-a; pnibhuiiK on equililtrium. 

CenlrcM of ihiimh ami ctMifrea of j<nivlly, 

lAiwa of friction; pmlilema Involviiiff friction. 

Principle of virlitul work; aiinple macbiiit'H. 


r.— f^aCplnnttr DytMtnies of Partiden ttnd Rigid liofUot. 

(a) Df/namir» of a part Me — 

Cunipoaitioii of the vcliKdllea and ncYv^Icnitiotm of a point; lYdaiive 
velocitiea and accelenitiona. 

ExpruaMioim for the coinpoueiit vebudllea and at^Y'elemtiona In carteaian, 
polar and iutriiiaic oo-<»itliiiat>eH. ,, 

LnwH of motion. Bkiuationa of motion. Motion of tho centre of raaw« of 
a ayatem of partiehw. Principlea «if enei^y himI of linear and -ati^iilar 
momeotum for a i«rtfele or iiity syafcm of particlea. 

BectiUnear motion of a particle unejer givttn forcea; parabolic motion 

under ffruvity. ' 

Central orbita. 

MottoA of a particle conatmined to lie ou a plane cuive; the aimpte 
pendulum. 

impm of smooth apbetmt. 

CO 
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COUWSfl OF BTUDY : UATHEMATfCB. 




m UufiA l)^tiamiea~~ 

l>'AleruV)<*rt ’8 Principle. fiecJnction of the effective forces of a rigid body 
to H Hingle ent'ctive force and a singLe effective oonple at a fixed 
'{iolrit or at the ctentre of miuw. 

(ikjiittl ioiiH of motion of a rigid tMidy moving {Mimllet to a fbced plane. 

Motion of tlie centre of iiiumh. Principles of enetgy aint of linear and angular 
momentum. 

Motion uf a rigid body uboat a flxtMl axis; fbe compound pendulum. 

Free motion of a rigid l>orly iwraliel to a fixoii plane under given forces. 


VI (A),—and A^rowmy. 


(o) hydtoHtaiicH — 

Nature und geneml pntiiertieK of fluid pivstuire. 

Density and stwcific gravity of a houiogeiieoiis mL^ture, 
lielatioiiK lM‘twt«eii pressure, density and force. 

Til rust on ii jiluiie an^; centre of pn^ssiire. 

UeKultant presHurc on an imineroed solid and on any immersed sttrfHi*e, 
nurttcitlarly in the case of a homogeneouH liffuhi under gravity. 
Conditinrm for tlie oqiiilibiiuiit and the stahility of tlie luptilibriuin of a 
itoating hmly. 

Hydrostatic iiistrumcntH; dctenninution of spcciUc gmvity, 

Pji)|Mirtica of gases. 

(h) Aairoitomy — 

Co- 4 >nlinaU‘H licitning the position of u point on tltc earth's nurfuce, or 
on Hie eelestial sphere. 

Plieiiomena due to the earth's diurnal rotation ahout its axis, and to its 
anniiul motion round the sun. 

Description and use of iistronomh'nl iiistruiuents, Mcasurmiient of time. 
Detenu illation of the right ascension and ileclination of a star, 
iitvfnietion and iKimliax. 

Form and dhuenstoiis of the eartli'n oriiit. 

Determiaalioii of the first |Mdn* of .\ties and uf the obliquity of the 
wliptie 

Pit’cession. nutation and almnatlnn. 

Motion of the moon tuul planets; ecUpnes. 

Determination of terrestrial Itiffttade und longitude. 

Hha|H> and sixe of the earth. 


VX ( B ).—^jPare (Tsomelfyr 

Hannonie nuiges and piiuieils. Anhamiunic ratios- 
Proiwrties of triangles and quadrilateials. * 

Properties of circles} cceexal circles; orthpgtmal ^nslast cenlree oC 
similitude. 

Inversion. 



j^msoix I. 
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Centmt. {tnnillel nnd ortbof^iinl projoetioti, 

.'PropeitieA of Conic Mectionn. 

ReciprocnUon. 

Homography and involution. 

Stadentfl will take either VIA or VIU, but not both thoMu eouiaes. 

There will be nix papers of three hnuni each. A anventU paper wilt be set 
containing probienia of coualdenible difficulty; It wit) mt'rely Horve to osalKt In the 
detenufnation of the claaat's amt of the relative plact^s of atudontH. 


M*A« wsci NIaSOit 

# 

Mixed Maihematice. 


Ordinary 

Analytical Stutlca, iticluding tbc'ory of Atlractiona and Potential. 


Dynamics of a larticle. 
Kigitl dynamics. 
Hyilrostatics. 
Hydnalyimm It^s. 
8phoricul iiKlfuiiomy. 

Speeiat Subjects — 

Elasticity. 

Ailvancad dynamics. 
Advanced Hstrnnomy. 
Heat. 


Light. 

Bound, 

Electricity and magnetism. 
A<l vunced I \yd rodynamlcs. 


Pure Mathematice, 


OrdirMirg 

Higher alj^brai plam* and sphoricHl (rigonomotry. 

Theory ui equations and algi'brH of qualities. 

Plane analytical geometry. 

Analytical geometry of surfaces and curves. 

Differential cnlcnlus; integral calculus; I’alculus of variations. 
Differential equations. 

JSpeekU Subfect$-~ ■» 

Theor}' of functioiis (of real variables) of a complex variable). 
Theory of groupa (of Jlidte order: oenUimous). 

Theory of numbeta. 

, h Pra|e<^v» geometty. 

Theory iuvuriaota. 

Vector anslyste and qualemloiia. 

I^phertoul^banfionica and hamuMilc^ attklysia. 

. DllBerentlal geometry. ^ 


cc g 
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COITBSKft or flTimr : CHKIUATltT. 


Amimix 1. 


CinidhlateB fiboald tuku all the ordiimry nabjeeta and one special aabject* Tlier* 
may be six iKtpors la the ordinary aabjecte ana two in the a|)ecial aubjecl cbotMO, 
each of the eiffht [Mtperx huviti>( the aame value. 

An extra ])a{H>r Hboiild lie set footutninff problems of an atlvunced rharacfcer* 
it will merely aerve to awiiiHt iu the determination of the claasea and relative 
pJuccH of the atudenlK. 


X. OH6MI8TRY. 

(•A* umI laSo* 

A 

A ('otirfle aiinilitr to that prescribed by tW (Jniversily ot C<tlrutla. 


B.A. and B.8o. Subsidiary. 

Theoretical .—Ciiemintry of the mon* iiu{)ortaiit ebononts and tlteir inosl familiar 
I’ompoiimlK, and the e)i‘meiitK of physical ehemiatry. 

Prartiral .—Qualitative and aiinple quantitative aiialyais and prefia nit ions (con* 
6ntsl To itiormitiie eheniiatry). 


B.8o* Principal. 

t 

Theorctirai.—X general knowtedtfe of oriniitie ehiMiustry 

/Vrtc/ical.—The detection of aiinplc ornauie ^•ompouiids, and e.tay organic pnqiar- 
iitioiiH; ulao 

(for noii'iiuslieat atudetitti) ipmiititiitivti umdyaia lo a sum<'Whtit higher stage 
than for the siilisidiary eoiirsi*; 

(for nustiettl Htudeiits) the doteefion of substaiii'cs of imimrlanco in inedivine* 
praeeded by Hiieh a eotirse of qualitative inorgimie analysis as to fit them for 
this. 


8.8e. Honours. 

Theoretical ^audtduUe will he nsjuired to show a general acqaalutauoe with 
the tliree main divisions of the subject, vix.— 

a 

liiurgunic chemistry. \ Oigau**! rhemiatry. | Physical cbemlatry. 

> A 

and utsu to liiive some kDOwletlgb of the history of chemistry. 

Practical,'—Tho sulijeets specified for the aalistdiary and pfitudpel Bsas eodfOMt 
treated more fully, and the qualitetlve aspiysUtd Simpie olgaafcf ndxtnies eafi <1% 
^naniitativo analysis of Inpiganio miktntfis. 
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subject*) of examlimttoa will be— 

1, InoiKHiitc obeoiiHtry. | 3. Or)iaiiio chemistry. | :j. Physical obemistry. 

The staiient will iiiuteni^> hii ttdvuuced course of instmcUou io ciwh bmnch. but 
should specialize iu one of them. T'he examination ahonkt fMnmtst of six theoretical 
papem and six pi^riods of praciical work. There will Im> one K^neral paper and 
one special in each aubject, and a student will bo requlml to take (he 

three isenerul papi'^ra aitd one Ktteclnl paiatr. 

Rwearrh ,—Htucletits nbonld be allowol to offer, with the nf their pro* 

fesBor, a picfe of ivHeiin*li, the tiHture of which mupt bo iiitlicatetl and approved 
at the commence men t of the course. The resomih must be carrml )>n in the 
Univentity Labonitory under the control of (he profesMorH, 

StndentH nlTcrintr a }ii«ce of rcscandi may tm excused the K|s>clal pa|)er and 
one of the jrencnil imtH’trs. 


XI. PHYSIOS. 


I.A. and l,So. 


1 . General proimrtie* of matter — 

lliiiu and diiiienaiuns. KlcnientHry liydrostiitics. 

BlemenUir}' iricas of kinematics, ; (tcneral properties of mutter, 
dyMamies and statics. i 

2. Reat— 

The two ideus, heat and tcmpcmtnn*. 

Kflccts prisloeed by heat. 

Calori met ry. 

Conduction, iwliatlun, coiiveclion. 

3. — 

Nature, pntductlon and propngatinu of sound. 

Reflection, refiactiou. 

VibnittnuK of strings and air oolnmiu. 

4. Light — 

Propagation of Light. 

* J^fleotiou, n*fraction at plane spherical snHaces. 

Photometry. 

- £!A|^inif>n. • ^ 

opMoal Imttrniiieiiu, 
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covmw j>r nvor: rarsics. 


Amma i. 


El^drititif and Magnetinm-^ 

Liuon of ftm*e iK'tween electric • cluir>{ee. Indactiou. FotentiaUi. Bletitrle 
mautihier. 

Prodipctton of curi'ejit. Primary cells. Blleots of carrouts. 

Blonientary quuntitative applications of Ohm's Iaw. 

Proi>firtiefl of muf^nets. Mof^nctic indaction. Terrestrial maffiietiiim. 
Phetiotneiiti of elect roinuKOctlsm and electro-dyntunics. 

yVorficaf—IItustrations of the theoretical syllabns. 


B.A. and B«8o. Subaldtary. 

The Hohjects of tlie InU'rniedlute ticated in ftruuter detail, wttli the addition 

of- - 

1. General Phyaie^^ 

Hiniple Harmonic motion. 

Rotation of a ri^ld body about an axis. 

Potential. 

Omvltation. 

Etuatiuity. 

Hnrtaee tension. 

Viscosity. 

2. yfeof— 

Him pic applies tloiw to Meteorology, esiiecially in relation to Indian 
Meteorology. 

3. LigM-^ 

fSlementary Physical Optics. 

4. Sound — 

Musical scales. 

5. Etectncily and Moffnetinm-^ •* 

Therm o-eJectricUy, 

Condiictiou of electricity llirtnigh liquids and gases. 


i^netieod Cotfrs*. 

Puudauumtal piwesses invoWed in phyaical meaMuwmenta. 
Bxperliiieots itliuitratlve of ktnomatioal qnd dynamloal prinel{dea. 
Meusurenmni of Yonng^s modntnii ami lAmpIe H|fidi^, ‘ « 

Meaaaiamoiit of aoiiaoe tenaloa, ' * 
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Tbermotnetry, iuclndlnR the air thermomeUir. 

ExtiansionA of Bolidn and Uquidn. 

* Oftlorimetry, 

Latent heat of ice and total heat of ataam. 

Vupowr. 

Density. 

Hygrometry. 

Light-^ 

' HensuremeiiU connected with mirront, prUtns, lenses nntl simple lens 
systoiiiH. 

Photometry, 

Adjustment and use of the siteetroineter. 


MeuHurt'metits i>f the velwdly of eound. 

Meneurement of fre<iuency and wavivletiffth in string and air columns. 
ElectriciiIf and MagneltMfn — 

MeaNU none lit of the mugiictic elenionts hy simple histrumentAl methods. 
MeuKureuient of reHiHtaiii!e, electromotive for<*n atid current. 


S.Se. PrtnoipAl. 

The 1t.8c‘. Hulwidiary, v,iib the arldltjon of— 

1 . Ocfteral PhgitieH — 

Tile resoluiiort of complex wave-inotiuns into H.H.M. 

Elements of Ittgid Dynamics with sjieciul reference to Physics. 

2. Heat— 

Elementary Thermcidyimmlos, 

8. Light- 

Thick lenses. Aberration. 

Spectroscopy. ' 

* 4 . EUdrieUy and Uagneiiam^ 

Sleiiiektary lieatnMmt of naodM elecifioul theory, 
ilagaetle potanUai, H y s t e a wto. . 



20ft coumni ov stuot : phydich. appi^ix 4i. 

Practical Cource, 

The BubBidjary, with the uddition of-^ .« 

General Phyaica— 

Varialloii In 8urlac;e teueioii with tenipemture. 

ViHcoBliy of li<iai(U, 

« 

Beat — 

Conductivity. 

Determiimtlmi of the mochunicai equivalent of heat. 

AliHolnte expttnHioii of u liquid. 

BxptiiiBidn of BoUdx, Uquida and gaaea more accurately determined. 
Bxpcrimvntft on radiation. 

Lights 

More accurate determination of refractive index and of wave-lonfid^h. 
Examination (»f the pro]>ertie8 of piano and circnlariy polariaed light. 

/found — 

TIio Bul>Bidiary eouroe treated more acraniteiy or hy other methoda. 
Kleetricity and Magnetiatn — 

MeuHuroment of magnetic indnctioii by differont metiuais. 

OoniitrtieUon and adjiiHtment of a ivaiMtance coll, 

TeiniMMittnre, variation of reaiatanco. 

Meaaurement of the electixniiutive force of thermo-electric couples. * 

MetiMurement of the ino<duuiica) equivalent of heat by the electrical 
mcthiMl, 

Simple tcHtrt on the eflicioiicy of a motor. 


B.8e. Honours. 

The HubjeetH of the Puhm courae Inmtod more fully and in greater detait. 
this coiirao n greater demand will be -ouule iiptin the matliematicai luiowledge of 
the ntmlcnt. 

Practical Counc, 

Glama-blowing and the general prodeamiii of the pbyaieal laboratory, indiidtiig a 
abort (xmrse of workalmp practice in' the making of simple ^yalcal inatramenla. 
The procticnl courae for the principal wlthwe audition: of^ 

General P/tpaier.—The asennite detenninoiMoQ of TempMBatjMO; 

variation of TiacoettX-i ealitication of Uibee. '' > 
anU—Nil. * 
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X* 

*h 

iulv)iur«d iaierforencp lUotiaiiiwmtaitM. ^ , 

Bxpt^rioieiiU on tluuk leua 
Moi'« ndvaaced B|wctnMH‘»py. 

*^Eow)wt.'~-QuantitaUve ineaKiirf'Uientii on hoiiiuIh iiivolYfufir noU*H ot htgh fr4 
qucncy. 

Magttefism and /Ctfctricity.—Caminirimn of iwlt «ud inutuui iiiduoranci^. 
Moimurenieiit of field Ktiviifftb, 

« Klemeiitary €»xj»erimentf» oo tlio loiilztitlon of llqtiidfl u»d jfaai'B. 

(.■onatruelion of n Clarke eelt. 

KxendHt^H in (he praetiee of photnjirrnpliy. 


M.8e. 


■fr 




* 

KtndentM Khnuld he iHH|iiiix*d lo n}KK’itttir.e in (vvn of the iindenuviitioiied 

BuhjectH;— 

1. (teneiiil plivsicB utid koiiiuI. •’{. Ileitt. 

2. f* KltM'trieity und MiiKnetlMMi. 

Tlieiv HliiKitd Ii4< four thi'oreticul iKt|H'rH—two in of the K|hH*iul HitbJveiA 

olfert'*!. 

The pniencul exiitininitUHi Hliniitd fotiMiKt i>r Mix |H'rirHls of hIx lioiirK or more 
til tiu* Hrst lour iIiivm then^ wit) Im* ii praetiiuil (‘Xiiininiitton in the MpiHdiil riut>|ee(A, 
while ill the IfiMt two ihiys ii piece of work will lie net in Honu* bmnch of 
pliVMicM iiM a U'mI of the Mtufh'nt’H po\vei-M of phyMicol mHiilpuhitloa. 

1'f.mirch ,—Stndenls ulioiild Ih' itllow*i‘d. vvitli tin emmi'iil of llic Rcniur 
profeKHot-M. t*t offer n piece of rcHciirch in «miM' lininch iif phynleH in lien of one of 
tlie H]M‘ciul subjects. They niiiHl nnnoatiec their inlenlioii to do thlH iitid the 
Miiiijeci of their resi'areh :it the contineinviiictit of (he course. 


XII. ZOOLOGY. 
l.8o. (M«dioai StudMtft). 

Zoulofty and its ndatton to mctliciiie. 

The nature of livin^r matter. Animal and i»lant coiumstcd. Tho cell, its 
Mtruetnre and fiinctioii. Cell diviHton. 

An eleiiicntarj' kiiowh^ffti of Protowia. Cifilenh?mta, Annelida. Arthruptxla, 
Moltiisca. Batraciiia and Manitnulht, a 

An elementary knowlwiKc of the following;:— 

(1) Proto 7 ,ou aasocinted with diaeaae iu nian. witli 8|M*ciu) referenee to 
eiitanunlHi. trypanonoineM and malarial jNiraaiU’M, 

** (2) Flat worms and round worms jiuntHitie in man. 

(3) Bloodsucking Artlimimdii.: tbe stmetun* of tbe inouth>)tarts and prolmhle 
mode" of tranaferetioe of parasites In tbe Sea, tbe Dad bug, the 
mosquito and the tick, 

' D 1> 
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COOIISIM OF STirPY : KOOtOAY. 


APPKWDiX t. 


I'lie elem»jiitiii'y embryolojffy of the chick niid trf u mammaL 
A brief outline of modern theoricK of evolution. 

[TypcM to 1 h! fltadu»! in detail i amesba. moiiocyatia, liydfH, earthworm, 
palieinoit, iiuLo, iielmtiim, tmfo, gnineu-pig.] 

'I'bf iiMc of the inieroHffjpe. 


B.A. and Subsidiary B.So. 

The Caleiittd UniverHity t*ielliuinary M.JJ, ivvined nyllubus, soiituwluit iimpUfied. 


Principal B.8o. 


The previouH wmi'Ht’, fiiilber umplifiMl. 

A clear knowledge t)f the phyla of the animat kingdom, their morphology, 
companitlve anutolny and dcvulopineiit. 

The geograpliical distribution of aniraals with H)H<cial reftMvnrc to vertebrates. 

[Types in addition to those in the previous course; sia>ngilla, asteroid, 
trumaUKtu, leech. ni 08 (jiiit(», tunicate, atnphioxus and pigeon.] 


Honours B.8e. 


The systomal ic zoology, morphology, conipamtivc anatomy and flevelopmciit of 
the invcrhdmitc aiul vertebnile grtnips. 

A knowledge of the general principles of »*mbiyology. 

The gcngn»[iIdeal, Iwilhyinetrieal and getdogieal ilistribution of uninials. 

The princi|ik's of tiic theory of ovolmion. 

[The following tviK's in adflltioii tf> those in the Calcutta Preliiuiiniry M.B. 
fciyihdmsHuongilla. a eomiammi hyilroid.au astendd, an cchinoid, a trtmmtode, 
a nematisle, a cesttsle. a leccln a scorpion, a iiiostpiito, atii[)nllaria, a cephaloiaid, 
a tunicate, ainpldoxus. Itoili bony and catlilaginous tish, a ingeou.] 

A iborongh knowledge of inicroscoph! tcclnrnjue. 


M.8c. 


Students should deviUc most of timir time to practical work in the lalmratory 
and in the field under the suia'rvisiun of the professbr. They should Ite allowed 
to spend a pnitioii of the time, «i.v three immths, in study at some recognized 
institntioi), sucli as the Indian Mutamm or the fieseurch Institute at Puaa. 
8jH>ehdi/-at}t>n along iMirtUnilar lines should Ih? euedn'niged. Short courses of 
advaneerl h'cturt>s may Is' given on (1) subjects of general biological interest: 
varintiou. heredity anti evolution, cytology’, adaptation, colour, and mimicry, or 
other snbleets at* the diseretioii of the profomwir, and <S) partionlar groups of 
iinimals. 
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Duriiiff tlip ye;ir tbu {irofeHtinr hIiouUI miinln> «tattYnu to {.tari'y oat spacial 

S ieoeit u( advitnceil praotitral work. Iho ranulis of wliioli may oount towanta tbe 
[.Sc. degi'oo. At thf examiiiutiuns oaRaya only alioulit bo act and due nllowunoe 
eboutd bo made for any oriffinnl work and for practical efficiutioy in tln% 
laboratory. 


Kill. BOTANY. 

l.8o. (MMlloat Studmts). ^ 

1. * The itiiiit) ri'HoinldiinccH and ditrereiieca helweon jdaiita and iUiiiiialK-~bricf 
account of the slrnctniv and lifc-'liiaUiry of aclecUnl lypcH of unicclluhir {ihinlK and 
ill Htill IcsH detail, of the Klrtictnre and lifedimtory of Huieeied iy|>eH of initllicellii' 
lar phiiii^i t t illiiHtnite ultenmtitm of K*‘iu‘n<lioiiH. 

2. .l/o/'pyio/Vjflr//.—(.h'nenil account of (he Htrueturi* <tf Melecti»d tyjiea from tbe 
Tliullojdiyta. IJryophytii and IMertdophyta. A nioro deloiltHi aiHViunt of the itiurphu> 
loff.V i^haucrojfiiiuR acconiiiiK lo oixuna. 

S. CVasA'iy/mfi’oH.—Genend account of the claaidfleHtion of PImnerofptmH—HpeeJea— 
bybridK—(leiicin—familieH—tirdera—nonicnehitnre—iniKh^a itf deHeribiiift phuitH—n more 
flotailtMl accoiiiit <if a few aetectiHl iiatunil fainilioa to illuKtmUt the lurffer dJviHiotia 
of chiHailii-at ittit. 

1. Vegetohle rtort/oniy.—The cell—cell wall—cell content^—forniutlnn id now 
ccHh— tiasiicH. tlirir kindR and onuiu—itiicrtMCopic rilrttc.iiire of hoIccUhI 'I'lmilophyta 
and Hryopliyia and of th<> vaiiotia orjpiiiH of the higher ptaiiia. 

5. 'iCfnitfittary p/an/ physUdogu .—llluMlratiHl by aiuipie exiwriiueiita. 

* 

Pra^cal eourm — 

i>iasiH;Uo)i of How. th iiivolviit;^ tbe tnu* of a pocket lentt, iieedlca and a 
|H‘n knife. 

Bxamination of the iiiorplioiotfy of aeluctod jdaiita which Nhould illuatrate 
at the Kiiiiie thne diffenMit natiind faniilicta of ccofiomtc iitiportaiice. 

Several field OxcuraionK, if uoHHible. 

Microaenpical exatuillation of chief plant tiOHiicN. 


B.A. Mid Subsidiary B.8o. 

* 

1. Oerterat murphology. — liicludiiii^ a atudy of the lifc-hlHiory of mdeeled pJaiita 
to illiutmte tbe gradual uiKeni in cotuplexity of Hlrucluru and reproductive cycle 
from the Thullophyta to ttic Hpermaphyta. 

2. IJuitolftgy. —Structure and developineiit of celU; furmutioii of tiaHUCH; viiriouJi 
typoH and ayaU^nw of liaaue; airucture arid development of the vmrlotu urgana and 
member* of the plant taaly. 

3. VagekU/U pAya/ofoypw—Tbe cbemical eiementii of ptanta. Mtale of uatteriuining 
oompoaitioa. Phyaioli^jpcal eiiunttfcatioa of tinmee. KotJd of plaiitH, KlatHinitiou of 
tile food. Movements of the sap. food of epiphytic, saprophytic, parasitic and 

b d2 
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r;iiriiiwtrun» pluntK, HeKpiniliuti of plants. ConiUtioiiH for ntttritlon, ffrowtln and 
nM>nHliiction, PhoitoLut:fia of growth. Toinpemturo and light in relation to plaiu 
MovemenlH in plants. Modes of raprcMliiction. 

1. Friiiciplfts of eln.ssjlication as iliustntted by eoinition plants. Outlines of any 
riiodorii riysiein of etasHiticHtion, 

Praciicol ronrne — 

1. lilt'niHlmtion nf plants. 

a. Mjt; roe Item ienl rttactioii of cell cniiUotts and rettulose atui its modifications. 

Mi<TfiHco[iiifal examination of various plant tissues, 

3. PliysiologU’til exjhiriments on the fiinetions of ehloropUyll. Tninspini* 
lions, respiration, germlimtion of the seed, and inoveinViits of growth. 


Prifiolpal B.8e. 

The Subsidiary course and in addition— 

1, Oeneml utorplotlogy of— 

(rt) Plmiierogiiins, ineliiding a study of the followhig snbjeets in delAll;— 
braiieli systems; pliyliotaxis : origin (|f memlHO's. 

(A) Oryptogaius. 

tieueml morphology shoithi be studied with refertmre to leeologieiil. 
principles. 

2. Ilisti>hytf. —C7ell'('(intents anti their niicroehemiciil relictions, A detailed study 
of the structun* and ih;velo(mient <»f cells and tissues, 

.’J, A mon* detaihsl study of vegetable pliyslology, 

I, The sttidy the life-history of the priiici)>iil types of TImllophyta, 
Hryophyta, IMeriilophyta and Hpcniiapliytn. 

' h. The prineiples of (‘lassificstion as lllnstmted liy common plants: outlines 
:t|' the chief nuHlern systions of elaH.siflcuUon. 

(i. A knowledgi* of the systematic |M>sitioii, morphological chunicters, use and 
cuhivaiion of soini* of the inorri important economic plants trice ami other cereals, 
pulses, vegetables, fruit-triH''S. siigar-prfKluciug plants, tea, the fan>pului, the liamlsio. 
a few iiiiportaat tinilHO* trees, indigo. Jute, cotton). 

7. IMstrilmtion of plants. Urief sketch of the influences that regulate the 
pivsetit <}istribul1on of plants. 

/VacfiWif course— 

1. The making, staining, ami description of microscopical sections of 

plAnts, 

2. Identification of plants, 

.‘t, liniwings of ilissectlons of flowers and td m{uniS(*opic;il sections. 

I. Physiological experiraenw— 

lihe peri men ts on the functions of chhfFbphyll, Us formutioii and 
decomimsitloit: exiMtrtments on the relation between starch 
formalitni uihI externai conditions; the iuflnence of external condi* 
lions on tmnspimliont experiments on respiration ; movements 
. of growth: germination experiments.. 



.APrEXOiX I. 
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Honours B.8o. 

The cMiue uh the pntieijml Pjias coitr^e tivutml inoi'e riilly, with the followhiff 
hililitioiis:— 

(a) A mon.* exteiiaivu kiiowled^i of the t'linmeteriuttioii aixt chiHittfletkUoii of 
ti^Hiie RyHtenis from the phyxiofogiral )Hiint of view. 

{h) Kx}K‘rimoutrt on the fowl of plautHt orpaiiio fwHlwluifH: rnywirrUixii in 
reiution to hiimiiH; witli wuTlmroinyrofi, pintaitlo fuiiKi uiul 

nitrogen Ihioieriit. fiiX|H*riii]oiitM on fmititmiN itiul plttwinolyrtii*. The 
pro(*e.HH of ropHtr of tlaniuxeH RufTenxI by Tito tiecay of 

plants; iMitrefuclioi) iMtoteritt. Fermenm, 
te) Hixtoriral botany: a abort aketeli of tho txxnmmce of planU in former 
la^ritNlH. A few of the more tiniKirtant tyjK* ^/oRMila of the 
('rukl-flehta. ' 

(ff) Boliiitieiil (Kt^oloiry imileii with N|)eciiil refomiiee to li.iliiin conditloiiN. 

(«) fSeof^miihioHl Botany, with Hpeirhil refertoictt to liutlaii 
(/} (Jeiieral hiolojfiejil * pri net plea: theory of evohiHon, hereillty, viiHatiotu 
MiMideliHin. 

Practical mur/Kf — 

1, Collection ami |>r('.«e)*vniioti of RjHH*ltiienfl, e.KeiTiH<w in thi! iliHtttX'rtion anti 
• htentitleatioi) (»f ilriwl pluiitn, hltMitilUration of aptnrieR iM'hnijfln^ to the 

more tlifUmill ortlt*rH tfinlH>ltifem>, Amaranlaeete, Otvhirltieeit.*, 

A rviilaeea*. 11 nun i naeea*)- 

'2. MieroHCiipinil exiiininntioii amt it more tiemiluti prnettrai Htiuly of any 
KeiiiiH out of the following tjroiipH;— 

1.— Alttte. j in.— Itryoiiliyta. 

II.—Fiintri. } IV.—Pltoidophyla, 

;{. More iulvaneetl iiiRU)lo|;ieRl teelinitpie. ami the iitte of mieroMeupleat appli* 
itneeH uml |tliyHjoloi;ieii} hiKtrnment'*. 


M.8o. 


The Htmhfiit slmnltl carry hie |«etienil RtmllcM to a mi>i*() (i(lvati(!e*l HtiiKO ami 
Rhimhl also make a «peeial Htmly of <me itr other bnuielmH of 'he Hiibjeet. Home 
eoiii'RCR of hrctiin'H Hhotihl (riven on uilvaiiewl Hiibjeetu. tnifl the (ft’ealer jMkrtiAn 
of the Hiiulent'e lime will Im^ rImmiI in the lattonilory wlien* the profexHor will 
rc!f|iiirc him to earry out pmtnical work of an aiiv.inewt ehunieter. 


XIV. PHYSIOLOGY. 

Subsidiary S.So. 

• I. ChemioLl comiRwition of the «nim«l bociy. 

2. Cliemliitry of fofXl. hlooth lymph end arine. 

H. Phenomena of tnnm'itlar ctuitmctlon. 

4. Oeneral nntrition. ineludinir circulation of the blood and lymph, ntapimtioii 
anil the pnx^eXR of tli}p*NUuii, alHorptioii. Mention uml exeretion. 
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5. f'lYNliif'tuiti I'uf^nliitioii of uiihitul iieat. 

6 . IWetfticH. 

7. Htructtm* Htiti |iltyMtol<>#fy of tin* mtrvoiis syMtuin. 

H. T1i 4! iiicutliiinisiii of voict* utti) H{)i>rvli. 

9. Tint of tlM‘ir Htructiim umt fniirtionK. 

Practical courae — 

1 . Pnictioiil (>xri'c(M 4 < on tin* ctmrniHtry of jitfitfMnH, e 4 trbolLydrHteft. food-otallii 

1111(1 111*' itnHinctH of tlu'ir blond, bile und urine. 

2. PrepiiniMon und examiiKition iiiidor rlie iittHrrom'ope of the chief thumefi 

and orpitiH of the iuMly. 

3 . Hnictical iiiHtriiction in Mic U80 of the more common pbysiolojncal 

inHirunicnta. mid ibe ^mpbic metltods of ]M*rfnrmitif^ aimple experi* 
tnontu on tin* fntic*!join of nmwU*. nerve und heart. 


ppInoipAl a.8o. 


The Siilmidiiiry cinirHe and in addition—' 

I. f'hfmical — 

(Iltinmic amt proxiiimte princtpleft of tlic IkhIv. 

ry of jn'oteinH, ciirlioliydruti*^. fats, lipoids and iniiieruU found 
ill the body and focKl. 


2. llUttulngy — 

Mict'ostropical appi^aranee of blood, lymph and milk. 

IliHtnlofry and developnient of the cell. 

!S('^'ni(‘ntiitton of ovum tind foi'miithui of pM'ininul tnetnbnincH. 
Minute struetiire of the various oiyun.H and tisHueu of the body. 


3 (Iryicrnl pht/niolnfiy — 

Properties and pnierat physiidoffy of eoiitraetile tisHUen. 

Punetions and yenend pliysiolojiv of nei'V(*-cell iind nerve-fibres. 
(Mreulation of the bloiMl and lymph. 

|{ospinillon. 

ProeesHOH involved in di|;estion and absorption of foiKl, 

Internal seeretloit. 

Kxerotion by khtnevH, Mkiti, luii^ and liver. 

Pnxtnetion and reftnlntion of iinimal heal. 

Prineiples of metidioiism and bulaiiee of iintrition, 

Dieteties. 

Meehunistu of toeouuitiou, ii'oict* and sjioeeh. 

Piiytdolu>{y of the eetii.ni) iiei^vuuM .synteni and the autonomic system. 

Phy«io!oKy of the orfpiiis of sense. 

ftepnKlnctlon. 


Proeffeof 



t. CheiiHHiry* of proteins, earlKtbydrales, fiit-s, lifioids, milk. bhuMt, digestiTe 
jnioes and urine with sfieeiul ndcrence to elintcid work. 

3. Histologirai methods and the miiititv anatomy of the varions otypiits 
and tissues of the twdy. 

3. The use of ini)K>rt»itt pliysiologicul instninieiita. and (he methods of 
physieal investigations un the funclioiUi of vartoos nigans and 
tis.sueM as embodied in a numbor of experimenis to be specified 
from time to Mme. ' .' 



Aprsimiz I 
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m 


Honours •.So. 

The Hoiiouj-h eoursti will iiicluile the HHiue Ihe pnnoiptil Pnsfi e«»unie 

tretited moiv fully. 


Pra^fiftl eourae — 

« 

The Kiitite »h Hiihs eou<-m» with the luhlitiuit uf the JullowiiiK 

1. A uion* iuivtuiecHl course of lihM’heiniMtry ttnd physlolo^'icat n|iplicnliou 

of physical choulsiry. 

2. More tulviiuml histoloffical icchiiiqiic aiut a tlcttiiloit knowteil|fe of 

(]h< iiiiiuitc Htnictiin^ of Ihc hmin aiifl the or^iittH of^ 

A tiuiiiIsM' of a<|ililional c\|MM‘inioni8 to Int H|,>ecifliHl front Uiiio lo time. 


M.8e. 


A« nndor Hotauy. 


XV. DOMESTIC ECONOMY AND HYGIENE. 

[Poe Womon.) 

Junior Courso. 


(1) Ei|{litwMi h'Cturt'S <ni (hr hotly— 


(ri| Htrai'tnn* tif the Iwriy. hone iintl muwlt*, ott.’. 

;t 

IctiHima. 

(b) Jjlotxl iitid cirt'tiluiioit 

n i ■> n «- * 

1 

Icciurr. 

(c) iCcspinilioii ,,, , 

• * * I I o 

1 

4* 

fri) The nrj^aiis, tticir rilTllrttire iintl 

ftiiiciions 


led ii res. 

{e) Ui^cstioti 

... f.« 

li 

ti 

(/) ExcO'tion 

««« * i . 

1 

liH-litre. 

(g) Tein|>cmtur<; 

* a # ■ 

I 

M 

(h) Bmiii uut] nervcK 

* • » . . • 

2 

ltictun*s. 

(t) Infectiona nud micrtKirifatiiMniH 

* ^ • * -w * 

2 


(jf Defences of the body 

* t f * * * 

X 
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(A) Six lt!t;tur(!.H o!i iwrHOual hygiene— 

(fl) Foml, its function, varieticH, prepiimtion, etc. 

(fj) (Icttci’ul hygiene of ii Htuflont’a life, frewh air, exerciae, aleep, etc. 

(c) (Jure of the nkin. hair, eyes, mouth, tcetti, etc. 

(fl) Clotliiiig. ^ 

(«} Ooinniuii ilisturlHinccM of health to which girln an’» litthle, uiid their 
prevtMttion. 

(/) HygiiMjc cif tlie iiiiiicl, Imhlt formation, etc. 

(H) TItn'f Icctiii'ctt on the hygiene of the liouHtt and itA Hurrottadinga—{(iinita> 
tion, air, wtilcr. huittllng, Hpace, Hite, diKpOHid of tcftiKe, tMc. 

(4) Six Icctnn'H on aick niirHing in (he family— 

« fa) The aick room. 

(/j) The niir>4e. 

(f‘) DetailH of iinrHing. 

(ft) ('ominon ailments, their prevention and their treutnient. 

(/•) Aceidents ami emergenck*'*. 

(/) Serious illnesMt'H. 

(.*d Six lectures ott the hygiene of < tiildrcn— 

tor) TIm' baby, its h'eiling, batl)ing. cloibin:' and ;i;ener:it inanageineiil. 

(fl) The litllc cliild, its ffoding, elr. 
fr) 'I'lie fdder cbihl, its general cart*. 

((/) Tltf Iticby in illness. 

/ r} 'I'lie litlle child in illnesH. 
l/) The older child in illness. 

Ail these lectnres should lie made as praeiicat as possible and illiistmted with 
iliagranis, picture!*. iinKlels. etc. 

//.—Itoinfutic KoiHomff — 

(!) Twelve lectures on elementary sciene* with special ivfcrenee to domestic 
economy. 

(2) Twelve pmetteal Ichsouh on the piepanition iiiui the cooking of (iidhiii food, 
the acitiul work being done by the stmleiits. 

(3) Kighteen pnictical Icasona on Kiiro|ican vegetarian cookery. This conme 

should coni[M'ise broad-making, soups, luit'rtk.'.s, pufldings, cukes, jellies, eggs, etc. 

(1) Twelve practlmd lessons on Kiimpean non*vegetarian cooking; fish. meat, 
eggs. etc. 

(mltan stndeiAs might take courses (2) and (3). and Anglo-Indians courses (3) 
and (4). .\t least one morning in the week Hhniitd be devoted to cooking, etc. 
Two kitchens might be provided for the ii«e of the .stiident8-~-an Indian one 
with eoniplote Indian oxioking onttlt, ami a Europeiiii one with a simple cooking 
stove of Kun>|wan eonstrnction and the necessary ntensjia. U ]>oaHilile a gas or oil 
stove might Im> usimI, All the eleuning and pnfimnition of the vegetates, etc., 
should he done hy (he students. 

(5) Pmctiral uifttmeUmt in The prices and quality of the articles of 

diet shonUt Ik* studied. . ’ 
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(6) ffouMhold ctceoiuUii .—Pniotiiwl toiilon MltonM bt^ giviMi in thin sabjoct. 'Bacb 
studeut aboalil bo taufiht t<> koop an accoant of kor own ox)>ondituro una required 
to.do MO. The acconnts of tho bo^itel mi^ht Ite aiulortukcu, umlet* HUjiervtBion, by 
the stadeiitH In turn. 

(7) Lattiuiry tvork. —A MmitU laundry for thi* use of tlie ntadoiitM Aliotttd lie 
provided, and they shoaltt lie tAiif^ht tin* liner work of washtni;. atarchlnf; and 
ironing. 

The BtndentM should 1 h* taught (but not uh (lart of the University voarmO 

E mctieat house*keepiiig by giving fheiti ii imri in the doineHtlo managenieiit of the 
ostel. 

Murks should Iw given for each pniciieal tduan, and in the gniutlng of uertlficales 
A high ataiidaid in pmcticAl ivork should Iw exiudext. 


Sttniop CoupM. 

(1) Elementary nutnnil seUnice with aiiecial reference t.<> doinestle economy. In 
coitUIInation of tlie junitir course, and more udvaneisl praeticiil work. 

(2) Child study— 

(a) I^hysiciil developineiit of the child and the cim> of the child in health 
and sickness. 

(h) The mental and monil devetoinnent of the ehUd t its Instincts and 
hiibils: forms of expression: cimmeteristies of the normal and 
nbnoriiitil cliUd. 

(c) The ediieatlon of young cUildrr-n. 


XVt. ISLAMIC STUDIES. 
Madrasah ar Eohool Couraa. 


8ul>-CominttU‘e I'eeontnuuiil tliP 

following sitlieine of 

work 

I* 


Ifoom fitk 

W KKK. 






T'lOiM. 

vjt. vni. 

IX. 

X. 

Language and Literature 

H 11 

1(1 

Kt 

J^uikm ... ... 


2 

2 

Elementary Eiqb ... 

3 

2 

2 

Logic 


2 

2 

Total 

U 14 

Id 

16 


n 
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IMiey consider that the foltowiit>; statement represenlH u sittUible ctitime oF 
stiidhtfi for the fonr ycai'S:— 

(1) LANOUAtiB— 

Orant mar —Maiidi I i-ii 1-A m biah. 

Compojtiiion —[)ara]At-iiHiiKhii. Parts 1 and II. 

(2) hlTERATlJHK— 

J*rojte —HtdeeriouH from— 

1, 1 kli wiui'tiH-tSafa. 

2. Kalita wu Daiiiim. 

Atf jjiilah. 

1. Atbui| by IsfaliAnl. 

.*>. vVdiib-nd-Diiiiya wudiii. 
d. SahUil 111 QirAhili (Parts 1—IV), 

7. At--Tarbi.val wal AdAb ush<Shttr^iah (tlu* wliolcj. 

H. A1 Kakhri. 

!). Ayyiiliii-I-wahul, «f Ohuzuli. 

The seli'etion should always incliiile some historical reading'. 

port rtf — 

I. lanuiah of TiiffhrAi. 

2, Ktisv selfctioriH fnnu Dlwuii IJasHau I bn Tliabit and OiwAa 
Abi.l‘A(Ahiyii. 

The hooks should he so siudhsl as to I'orni a course of procresstve 
ditViculiy. 

(3) PlQIl— 

Clasiteit Vll! ami /A*—Mulin<|ul*Abimr tllmdat portion). 

CltiHs A'—f<inU III Musia(|{ui, by Shaikh /siyyAtl ((Jairo). 


( 1 ) Iasjic— 

ladHUitd-lHiiAmt, by liiuiin Ka/,i. 


(i’t) Kalam— 

PUtAH /A'—Al PH|h ul AklKir. 

<,Va«s A'—'A<|iUd, by Shah Walt ITlIuh. 


(I) iiANUUAtiK— 


Junior Collogo Courso. 


Phetorie— 

Ilni-nl-Adabi Part 1, InsHa portiom by Prolessor CIteiklio ^CBeyloqft). 



ArPKKDIX 1. 


ctintHtis uv 8Tm»v ; kt^dik**. 


St9 


(S) Literature—S eloclioitH frwin— 

l*ro$e —Mtu|AmiU ux ZiiuiiikltMliuH. 

(ij HiuljuxmiitAn-al-Hiiniiulatii. 

(It) Kltfitnh iiii'Nubi wnv 

(4) HHldsil-nl-ghtViUi (Parla V nivl VI). 

(1) Abl’l-'AliLliiya. 

Ci) (^a 8 i<)ul III Hiinliih (whole). 

(It) (^a'<ul)ii III Vtintxiliiq on Iradiii Zain tiU'Ahiilin 

(It) l>lh’lYAT“ 

Kotuin —Tt'ii jHirts, 

Tafsir —Ituixdvi, four iwrta (iioi fi*om llu* 

Kauxitt-Kuhlr, by Hlmli Wall Dtldti. 

Hfitiis —MtmtnuUl'lMnni. 

Fifth-- 

(t) MiUlitqaaUAhltiir (Mii*«iiiit)ttO> 

(:!) Sinijiiilt. 

f’.' hJ/—K li)i)dHat-ul*l'H(tl. 

KtilfUn —Mtiulini-n<l'J)ii), liy liuaiii llitxi. 

(4) Ihlamk’ Hihtouv—A K^'iioral oiitliit** of IaIhihIc* Hintory, luul. in i^n'iitcr 
(ifitiil. \hv livoM of tlu* l*roph>-! itiitl the firm fnitr (/aUjtliM, im hi 
Sinii lltn Kjiyid un-Nan niid Talutqut tlio S;i‘d. Ati l■U'nuM)t^t^v knowlcdffcj 
of !Ih* ^it'o^jraithy of tlu* Hiibjta't, 


B.I. 


(1) LAXtaiAOK— 

Khftoric — I >ai I u i) u !• I* jtlx. 

Prosfittf /—‘Arux uh Siikkdkf. 

(2) Litebati’RK—S t'liM-fiohH from— 

(at Prm «— 

( 1 ) Ma<|dmHi ul-llitrlri (fori Maqdiitut). 

Cf) Xalij 

(5) KttiiiH. by Al-Miilmrnul. 

(I) Khtibtb uh'Arati (from AI ‘lq<l iil-Farfd>. 

(fc> Poetry— 

(.5) HHintouili. 

(6) AA^b'-ahMu^alliuidt. 

( 7 ) 0 iwdn d 1 Mntaimbbi. 

(e) A ftouerul outUne of Ifae Hfittory of Amble Llteruttire. 


KE i 
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AlMICKDtX I. 


(3) KokAk—T wcnry ixirto. 

(-1) Tafhik—H uz^vi, tt'n jitirU (iriHuillnf? Baqumli)* 

(5) KalXh—M iiiuiNHul, by Im&ui ii&zi. 

( 6 j ilAUIH— 

(1) Tirmizi. 

(2) Kit&b itl'HuJttj, by Imitin Bfiiliiuiimutl. 

(3) Muqiublhiiiit Ibii HhIuIi. 

(7) Jj'igu— 

{ 1 ) A1 Ai'k&ti itt’‘Arb)i'ii.h, by BuhrnbUlinu. 
ilbUlyiili from Voluiiu* II). 

(ft) UKOi^TimzTli. 

(9) IImtoky—T lu’ imriotl of the OnmyyuIeH uiul AbtMtsiileH im itlnstmted by the 
foliowii)^ Work"!:— 

(1) Tiirikh nl-Vu*<jtlbi (Part II). 

CJ) Pitttih>u)~Huh]at>, by Ikihizurl. 

(3) Ma'^rif, by Ibii Vutaibuli. 

(■I) Tiiiikh Abl-l-Fidii. 

A kiHiwIeili^t* of the f^eiitrraphy rt'lafciiift to th<' subject will )»e expecU'd. 


M.I. 


T.—ljAN(mA<tE AND lATKltATrBK— 

The Kiibjtvt'^ will Ik,*— 

(a) litiiKiutfff' 1111(1 Oom|umitio». 

(Ii) Litenitiins tiiul 

(<•' f)ne ('I the followinit:— 

Philolof^y. j Hiaiory of Literatim*. 


lihfforic^ 

<l) KurUhl, by Mu Hu M))hmiid. 

(2) AarAr ul-JkilAirhah. by JurJAnl. 

(‘t) Falaafat ul-HitlAf;hali. by Dumlt (iieyroot). 

^1) Tmimliuion of AriMtotlf’H Rhetoric, by Ibii Rnabd lAvermeo). 

Lit(>niture— 

Pnisr — 

(1) KitAli-ubAghuiii (Raimat-al*Ma«Atra‘->WaLMa8anL Votame I) 

(Jk'vront). 

(2) Muwazunu bayn AM wal Bulitiiri.^ 

(3>) Ma()AinAt iil-Hnrirf. 



APrSNVtX 1. 


C<iOftRS« OP KTUOY : IdLAMlC ftTUUlR#. 


ni 


Poetry — • 

(4) Divniii liupt it QuatH. 

f5) DfvvAii Zab»!r Ibu Ab( SulniA^ 

(6) Diw&n on-Nitbiglmh. 

(7) Luxumidt 'Abfb'Alil jil Ma^arH. 

Philology— 

luchuUng a kiiowAwlgo of one of the oogimte languages. 

History of Litenttun*— 

(I) KItitab ush'Mhi'r wasU-ahu*ar&, by Ibn-i-QtiittlbiV (Bd. Do Ooejo). 
faj Tiirlkh-iU-Adab, by QirwAni. ■ ^ 

(fi) TtiWkli AdtU> il-liighat ib^Aniblati* by DiyiUt Btf.y (Cairo). 

(I) Xaqfbusli-Sbir'oWuKli'Bhtrari. 

(.'>) NicliolKiiii'H History of Arabu; IJtonitiire. 


n.—T aphik— 

(1> Kashfllmf, by Zamiiklirtlmri. 

(2) At-Tufrtir nl-Ahmadi, 

(3) Ma'iUim iit^Tunxll. 

(4) At-TafMir iiUKiiblr (up to the end of Part 1). 

(.jj Pjiir, ul't^iinin, by liAtiiHAiil. 

((}) AHljat) itii'XnK^I, by WAhldi. 

(7) Itip'in, by HuyQtJ. 

. HI.—'Ha run— 

(1) HiikltuH. 

(2) Miisihii. 

(3) v\bn l>afal. 
f 4 ) Naf«i*l. 

(ft) Ibn MAjuh. 

((>> llnwutta Iindra MAllk. 

(7) TaliAwi. 

(8) Mu<|afidiiitat Kath oI-BAri. 

IV.—Kiqo anu C»£i/— 

(1) HUlayah (selected cliapten* front VolamoH Hi and IV). 

(2) FiqU Ibji Koabd (AverrocH). 

(3) Al-AshbAh wan-XazAfr, by Ibn Nnjalm (Cairo). 

(4) Al'MuqAbalAt (oomparison betwcMOi laws of Islam amt other laws). 

( 5 ) Collections ot decisloiui of the Ckmrta of Bgypt< 

C7«dl—Kashf al AsrAr (UstU al-Ba«lavi). 



cmruHKN or HTuor: uti^AMir kt^die)*. 


APPENDIX 1. 


V.-^KalAm and Philohopht— 

(Ij Fusl iil-Mtiqal and two other tre.Ui»ie't by Ibn Rashd (B!d. IC. J. 
Mueller), 

(^) Tulialut ub Fa Iasi fall, by litidni (lltazitlt. 

(S) Tuhiifut: iiUl'almfiit, l»y Ibii Uushi. 

(‘ij HIturh ul-Mu(|HSki (Ildhiyitt iwrliuti^. 

A1 MitcJuuiyat wal-UI&m, by Hlmikl! Muhainniail *A)kI»Ii (Cairo). 

(«i) Hujjtit IJlluh iii-mUKlmk.* by Shall Wtilf Ullab, aiul Heknmt-ub 
intini<| by Sheikh Hhihabaddin. 

(7) A ehiHsi<!til Araliie Isiok ImismI on the Aristotelian nystem of Philo* 
sopliy, /".g,, a work €if Avicenna, Avermes. or Farabi. 

<SJ History of (Ireek philosophy ; K(N)cial stioss Ih’Iiik hnil on the Plato* 
' nic, Aristotelian, and iieo-Platonje HVstents. 

'1*. Do Jioers* ’* Hiatory of Phihisopy in Islam'* 


VI.—Islamic Hihtoky— 

(U Oenenil Islaniic History, 

Compulsory ... ... papt-is. 

(2) An Kssiiy, in Amliic. to Iw* writti-n im Diir (tf at least fnnr optional 
Hiibjffts, tl(>}ittn^ /'enenilly with the rivilizution. art. aricncc amt 
polity of Islam. Jslauiic political theory, or a criticism of the 
mctlusls Ilf leatlin^ Istamic Hisioi-iaiis. 

Compnisory ... ... 1 paiKT. * 

(:t) The history of the Ontayyitles and Ahbasides from the establishment 
of the Ciilipliate at Damascus to l:t.iK, s|HH‘ial attention iKdn^ )ad«l 
to ont> or two printed on^dnal aiitliorities. 

('ompnt.sory ... ... ^ jmiatrs. 

(4) One of the fttllowinu subjects, stadiisl as far u.s possible with 
referoiu'e to printed ori};ina) aiittiorilies. (The student will bo 
exiH'eted to tnive some knowltMlirt* of the conditions and history 
of tlie eountrieH imiiiixiiatety liefore their conquest by the Hnluun* 
mndans, and H|ieeJal stress wtl) Ik> laid on the wsdoloKienl And 
(•coMotiiic etreets of Miihaiimiiidan rule.) 

r Comimtsoiy* ... * ... 8 tniiiers. 


it,—jfVrwa. 

^ * 

(Iiitroductor}')—The SfUHMiniitit Bmpire. 

The Mahttmiaadan Conquent* 

Tlte History of P«ni« ap to Alto end ut tlie'SBbtvl^.d>yiiaNty, 
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(IntrcHlnetory)—liimlu romlilioiw tlie i‘ontiite>4(. 

Tho t*iirlier l>ynft«fh'» to Bnbur. 

The* Mo^linl Knipiro to tho Imlt-lo of IMniihil, 17(1!. 

f '.—Kuffpit Xorth Afru‘a. 

(IittrotJiictory)—TI h! Bywintlno Empire' from Heim'liuw oownn^. 
Tlio (Jiiliptmlo of Ciiint to Iho TiirkiMh o0ni|ite«it. 

D.-^Sfiain. 

(IiJtrotluolory)—Tlio Vinitfotliio ihiwttr in tSimin. 

Tin' Citlipliitto (tf (Vmlovit to tin* fiilt nf (inumilii. 


A*.—yVw Turki to lo72. 


'I'lio Sfljiikiiiii TnrkH fiitni (ho oiii‘lioi4t litncH, 

Tht* O^finaiili powor Pi tho foiiltlo of K)7s!. 


F.’-The TttfkM to ms. 

from tho fiiil of Con'diiniiitoplo, tl.VI, to the- fall of Aluliil Hiunidt 
S{HTiail atUmtMHi Mhoiihi I'ivon to tin* Neat' KiHtorii ffUt'Klion. 

( 5 ; Ono of III'* following:— 

(a) Tito fit tidy of Homo eiilijili, MiutoHtiiaii, kinjur or fwdioltii* (wjlli 
orit^hril MiitlioritieM). 

(h) A Htihjuct ill tlio liiatory of Jalutnit^ thoiif^lit (with 

otiKPiui antlioritloH). ^ 

(c) Tlif) AraWo niid ttio IdHtorii’til ({t’Otifrapfty .^of tlio 

mliphnU* (with oriititial aiithorithn), 

CftinpnlHory ... ... 1 paitwr, 

* 

A cendidiitfi for the M.I. degree in Jelamio HluPiry may prenent ii tlioNi« in 
Ambio in piece of either eahjecte Kom. 2 and 5 «l>r>ve, or> of No. i, on n 

biatortcal eubjcct approved by the ibrnnl of Ht-odiea. 
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APPBWDIX I. 


Sohemtt of Cxomlnatlon. 

(/) Intermmiiate Examination — 

(1) and Literature ... ... 2 in)i>en. 

(2j Diviruty— 

Hiwlis ... ... * ... 1 j)a{K 3 r 

Kor^it and Tiifnir ... ... 1 

Fk|li and Uaftl ... ... 1 

KtilAni ... ... ... 1 

(3) lalaiiiic HUtory ... ... ... ... 1 [laiHtr. 

Tlio rehitivu value to tw ^ivcn to tbe different KuhjecU may as follows t— 
KiigiiHli ... ... ... ... 3 

TjuiffittiKO and Literature ... ... 2 

Diviiiky ... ... ... ... 4 

1 Hilt tide History ... ... ... 1 

The Eiiftlmli oxundiuittoii will Ixt the Hume as in the Intei mediate t^.xaminatiou 
in Arta. CuiididuteH iniiMt pafts in eueh of the four Hubjeets. 

(f) Exn/Hination for the Bachelor h Begree — 

The n'plU's should Itc writleti in Anibie. 

(Irmip A — 

« 

(1) l4tn(fua#fii ami Litomtimt—jMi|H?r.s. an etsay and an oral examination. 
The eM«ay and^ the oral examination each to have half the value 


of a ]mta>r. 

(2) Hadi^t 


... 1 fiaper. 

(3) Tafair and Kahiiu 


... 3 papeni. 

Group li — 

(1) liungnage and Literatniv... 

* 1 A 

... Ah in group A. 

(2) Kii|h and 

4 * • 

... 3 papeiw. 

(3) Miatory 

** t 

... 1 paper. 


The reltUtve#value to be |iiven ti> the differeut subjects may tie ua follows: 
Oroup .4— 


English ... . 3 

Language and Litemtore 4 

Hadis ... . 1 

Tafsir and KalAm . 3 
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ChntHp B — 


... .. 

T^niifnui^ and Litanitnrc 4 

Fiqli and VntX » 

Hintory ... . 1 


The fitifrlUh examlmitlnn will In* the mime na in the exiiminntinn fni* tlie Paiia 
B.A. tlcKi'Pe. C’ftndidatea iiinst imKa in «i:u*h of the four HiibjeeiH, 


Note.—A( mectinif helii in Noveinlier lo foiiaider furlher some iHiiiitH in the 

re|M)ri of the Hnb-i*omnnltt*e in ihe ligiit of a letter itH.*eIveil fr<iiu Dr. •Horovltr,, 
the followiiifr iniKtifleationM wen* intnMliieKl into the |)ro|H>H<xl emimor^The Huhiwt* 
of ftintonf of //iVera/orf* »ikI /*hihloff!f were made alternwUve inatqjut^ of otnlgu> 
tury in tlif* M. 1. eoiime. and the muiiie of tli« latter wtm altertHl ho im to incUide 
an eleiuentary kuowted^* of a eotfimte 8i*milie hinfriiage. Itt thin way the courtie 
hue Ih*6ii n*nderei^ more tuitiMfaetory without ita diflleulty inereamHi, Under 

PhUomphy in the M. 1. eoume the Mubjeet of eleiuentary iwyeludoKy waa retnoveil 
and the history of (in‘ek phitoMophy and of pliilomtphy in iHhiin wnts HulmtitntiMl 
for it. Tiie Andne jteop’niplier!* were iiteinded an an alternative Kiitdeet of Mttidy 
for tile M. 1. eiairm*. A few piv>«*rilH*tl liookH were elmn^iMl iind u few nddltloiuil 
Imoka 


Tlie fotiowitiK lif«r nf iHMtkn Iiiim Ihimi fiirniHlitHl by Ur. Hoi-oviir. as nit llluatni* 
tivo HeJeetioii of inoilern Ki>ro|i«iin wnrkn on lahanie •^tudlen. Tlieno and o*her 
aiiiiilar workn Hhonid be iiudndiMl in the Ubrary:— 

LASGt'AOK” 

^ (a) PhUotogy-^ 

(1) Ikirdi. NoniiniiiliitdunK in den HeniitlHeben Himiehen. 

(:!i Brmrkelnninii. itriindriNg der verirleichendeii (inimmittik <ler lieiiiitiMcboii 
Spmeiien. 

(H) Kraenkel. Die uramaeiMehen Frerailww'rter fnt ArabiHchen. 

(I) NiM*ldeke, Die mnnitimdieii Spnu*heii. 

(5) XiK'Ideke, 'Beitnie/re 7.iir aemitiHchen SpruchwiaHenHchafi. 

(0) Wright. lAH'iurea on Ihe eompimitive Kf^miinur of the Hcmitie 
Iniiftna^ea. 

(h) J/wAwy «/AiVrra/iire.—Apart from Nicholmni, 

Broekelinanti* (iemdiichte der Arabtfudteii Idtemtitr. 

(c) PhUmopfitf, —T. lie Jkter, Hiatory of IMiiloHopiiy in falani, , 

Islamic HisrimT— 

» 

* (Ijl Gfertwx*/ itfianiic 

fa) Arnold, Preaoh^ntr of laUtin. 

(h) (hetani, Annall dell* IaImiii. 

(<r) Mueller, Der Islun Itti Molten and Alteudlatide. 

<ff) Heart, Hixtoitv dea Amlies. 

(e) l*ne Poole, Muliamnuulatt Dynaattea. 

rr 
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•(2) Cit'ilizatioii and pctlitff of IsUioi — 

(a) (ioldzilier, VorieMatigeii iU>er den lelum. 

' (b) (joUlzilK'r, MnhamratidunixeUc Studien. 

(c) Kremc!!*, riewlijcliU* lierrHchendeti Idettn Uer iKlam. .i 

(d) KrtiiiuT. C(iltiit*Keticlilcltte dea OrientB. 

(/;) Kivmer, ('tintrilmtiouH (n tli« History of lalamh: civilization. 
if) RncyclofKwUa of lulnm. • 

Also varicpiis chtipters in K, <}. Browtie'H “A Litemry History o( Pemm.” 

(3) The Hietory of the Onutyyitten— » 

(a) Muir, tlic (.^tlit>Hutc. 

(b\ WolliiKU»M!ti, Dus Anihifichc Kcich. 

(r) WcIlittitiMCji. i^nilc^romiMin zur tiedtrsfcti (lUHchitdite <lcs Islitm. 

(d) liiiiiiiiuMiH, ro^iic do Mitnwiyu. 

f«) la' ri'iftic «l<* Vtizid. * 

Tlic |>i'inci|Hil ori^jiiiul untlit»ri(icM are—^'ralKiri. ilimtiili. Yiuiuhi, fidluziiri, ihn a 
AUiir. 


M) /V'i'a/rt— 

id) XtK'Uicki* “ (it'scbiclilv Anilwr tiiid Ri'rsor." 

{h) (MiristcMHuii, L’Kmpiri' dcs HiisMaiiiiU'M, 

■ (e) in (iriitiilriss 4U>r imniMclicii Pliitolof^tc. t^il. tlcif'ci* and 

Kuliii. 

(d) Hrowui'—A Litemry History of IVrsiu. 

(ft) Hutler—Tlic Anibic (.’itni|ncst td E/rypt. 

(b) laine-l’ooli*—llintory of Rff.vpt in the Midtlte Aki*«. 

(e) Van liorcliom—Matemnx |K>ur servir a mi OorpiiH Inacripttonam Aw 

iMcariim. * 

(6) Spain — 

(o) l>ozy—Hiatoln' dea Mnsnliuuna d’Esim^ne. 

ib) Dozy—K ccIktcIios sitr THistoire et la T/itoiuture dc I’EspaKflo. 

Jottrttnia dealtu^r with the history and civillziition of iBliim— 
l>t>r Inltim Hemusjft’(<(^lK'n, von C. H, Betdtor. 

Revuw du Monde MnsttliiiNti (chiofiy the iiresentHtay development). 

The Moslem WurUl, cMliteii by Zweuier (from a missionary }M»int of view). 

ire$ieral orieniai Journaie^- 

1. Journal of the Royal Asiatic SoMety. 
i. „ Asiatic Hooiety of Bengid, 

. 5. Journal .Asiatlque. 

4. Zeitschrift der Deotachen 'Mbri^laiidii^fi^ fleaetlmdiatL 

5. Wiener Zeitachrlft far die Kui^ 4m Vo^nfauklea. <. 
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Sir 


XVII. ENQINKRINO. 


The Bal>C»ininitt«« ccttiHUteml that the folhiwinft HtHUtmeut) the llftnivs in 
'wMch tionote liount a week. iiepremmtH an tippmprittio division of time and 
studies fito the four yearn’ eonrse in Ktiftineerlitj; 


HLijUKtrrN. • 
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AprsiTDiz r, 

(iROUR A—Mathematics, 

The coarse hIioqIcI fnimed with u view not only to extent! the 8tiu{ent*Ji 
knowlcdf^ of pure matliemuticiit but also to make him Intellifrant* anidc and 
accurate in eomimtution. Throughout the coume special attention auoaUl he paid to 
Ignipbic uietliods. 

I. Mathematics On first and second years)— 

(J) Rimpte analytical geometry of two and thm^ dimensions. 
f2) MeiiHaratlon. 

(3) Elements of difCereiitiat and integral calculas, including cnrve tracing. 

(4) Bimple differential equations. , 

(A) Ahbrovlated metlnsls of computation: 

Thu slide rule. 

Tito use of fabtoR and formuhe. 

Aiqtrnximufe methoila. 

11. Mechanics (in first tind second years)— 

(1) Tlieort'tieal nint^huiiics. 

(2) nemonstrations, with practieul instrnetioti in elemeniiiry mechanic-*. 

{li) Eleinentitry applied mechanics: 

Yt>m)g*s MfHlutns. 

Direct Stn^sses. 
f^imple Benins. 

OROtlP B—SCIKXCK. 

m 

In these subjiads the University course will lie followed with such omissions 
and iniMiifli'utlous us may lie found desirable for eiigitteeriiig students, .• 

1. Physics (in first and second years)— 

The " principal ” B.8<\ Bass Cfiurse. 

li. Chemist 

(а) tteneruli The '* sulnildiury ” B.8c. Bass Course fin first year). 

(б) Eugiiuairlng (in second and tliini years)— 

Tito principles anti luetditals of chemistry ns itinstmted in the 
foMowiiig!— 

the metallurgy and properties' of the cemmoner uetale 
y of industria! importance; 

* the chief alloys of these uietahi and the ooDditioim undtig 

.. which they are' found; 

frtrnacea, fuels, and furnaoe gases; 
the chemistry of aocumuhiton; 

the estlmatlaD of the commoBer metals in their oraa^ exldiM 
and alloys t' , * 

* unalysla of efeel oast^lron* ted and * white and el 

the impatitiea in water; ' , . 

Umestoue, time mortan and oemente. . , . 

■■ ■■ ■ 
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til. Qmtogff (,m thini hikI fourth yoam)— • 

Eleinentot'y Gooloffy and MlnemloKy, iacindiuf! PUyMlcal GaoKmpbyt with 
)tl>eciat r^fereuctt to tlio lUitaro of rt>nlc’f and to ‘ wat«r*fiti(tply. 


Okoup C—Apflikd Mechaxics. 

Tbeae Huhjci'tg will he uuglit iu MpecinI with imteliml work iu tho 

EDgineeHiifir I^Hboratory. , 

I. Stmtgth of Muti>HaUi ntid tke Tttmry of StruetttrrH (hi tlitnl nml fourth 
yeara). including gniplikut raethudM of tn'iilmout and deiiigii, Praoiicat touting of 
nuiteriala. 

II. HfftlraulicH (in third and foiirlli ywim). . 

► 'Tt 

4- 

OBOUP D—DesCBIPTIVB fiNtJlXBEKiXG. 

Them aubjectu wHll he (•■oiiiioutod with workshop practiuts ititd with Hold work 
as fur HU pOHHilde. 


Matei'ialH of coirntnivtion 
Huildiiig t'oiiutiiicUoti 
houdu 

itridgOM. ft*rr«>-ctntfivte ami 
Siinitiiry engitu^Hiig 

Irrlgultoii 


• ■ r 

14 * 

mi I way H 

ii •« 


1 

I 


First and w^coud yi'ara. 


Third itnd fourth yoitrs. 


(IKOUP B—Drawing. 

In the tlmt und sootnul youm, druwitig will he doalt with a« » HjHHdnt 
Huhject. In the iliird and fourth yeara it will form an itufiurlaiit jairt of otiior 
coiiroea. 

I. Ti*« of />raioing fin firat and accotul yttamh aa uppiiiH] to 

Kngtut^ring; l•^>pying migi is inuring and in;iciiliie drawliiga; liio making of dmwings 
from aketcliea (»ee Sihpur Calendar for Hrat and aiscond year drawing Cf^ameh 

II. /Sstimatiny. 

(iBOrP F—StTBVeYINtt. 

Surveying will tw taught in the uollege in the ttrat year, and in the Held 
during the acc^uul and liitrd years in rijweial (lurtoda of training uiwtrt from the 
regular Cfdlege ^lUline. 

Obogp 0— 

1. liMt SttgiiiM (third uwl fourth yeani)»* 

• The theory of heat enginee. 

The worirlng and teeting of boiler*. 

« SteMU-ettgtnM* 

0 «»«agibea. 

Otl-en^iMa. 

thtrol-engiues and appliaiioM used in connecUnn tWrewIih. 
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It.* Marhitiery (tltirrl and fonrth yisars)— 

Th(! aimple pHnciplufl of power truiutmiHKluii by mechanical, electric; 
hydraulic and pneumatic melheilK. 

BliiifttuK, (fcjiving, ordinary mud tine .toots, hydraulic and pucunuitio toola 
and their iiHea in constrnctional work. 

Onitiea and other Lifritif^ appltuiiocn, blowers. pntnpH, 

XU. /Sleelro-terhnics (third and fcnirtli years)—^ 

Principles and practice of cdectrlc llghtiiiK end iHkwer traasmtssioii in 
their Hlinplsr upplications. 

Klectrieal testing as re(}uired in practicid work. 


Group H—Woukbiiop Pra<t((.*e and PtELD Knoinkkrino. 

In the liist and second years, and sfihsrpieiitly when time is)rmits, the student 
will receive Instmetinn In simple pnudiee in tlie carjHinter's simp, sinltlt’s shops, 
foundry ami tilting and machine shops. In the thin! and fonrtit years, the time 
allotted for worksiioji pnadlce iitul fhdd engineering will be devoted largely to a 
course of systematic tminijtg In pnictical engineering. Tlie conrso sliould include the 
construction of simple steel striictiip'S. such'as trusses, etc., i>uilding const met ion 
including foutalutions and brit^k-layliig, handling of lutlleys. erection of derricks 
and shutirs, use of pile-drivers, teinpomry bridgtM, thi‘ setting out t>f earthworks, 
erection of heavy weights, and any idher subject which the s|Mtce and resources 
available will allow'. Ki>r railway work a short siding with a few }N>itits and ernss* 
iiigs and signals of dilTerent types should Ik* laid, by means of which the 
principles of tmck'luying and tnick-maintciiiince can be deiiioustnite*!. The conrso 
Is intended to enable t)*e stuileiit to get some iicf|uaintau<'e with pr.urticul pniblems, 
and the actiiul luanmtl work wilt, as far as [mssible, 1 h> done by the student 
himself. 


XVIII. TEACHING. 

B. T. 

JTear’A Cour«r. 


A.—-iiiiiLO Study- 

(a) Phyxupiftfftf. —Tlu^ priiiciital organs fuid Sanctions'of the boii3’ aysienu, with 
siuH'iul relemiu'c to the nervous system in man and‘hr a few animai types, to^ 
Iw pivserilsHl from year to year. . 

(fr) //pgiV/te.-^Sanitaiion in the home, the school and the eommanfty. Penoofti 
habits. Phvsteal exercise, including games*. **Fi]r8t Aid TTeatmeni’' ol the sick Rhd' 
in|ured. Oominoii Infectloiik dlsesses and physical delecla. ' 
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m. 

(c) I*raeiiceU ii»drfe m (rt) «»mI (fc).—'Tiie ai«l clt»wrli>tJ<»n «f ttusl 

iipeclmeuB* Th«* nut* of » inlcrOf»cope. Tho Kcbwil oounw* of phyKieuI oxorciiws. “ Ptimt 

Aid TroKtineot,'* 

KxpLiASAToky Xotr.^—T o undei-AUud tbe ohiKt it U noornmiry to kiiftW his bwly 
in stnictniv iiud fuitelioii. ft i« to niidiM-Httiud mwlern imyoholoffy from 

ttie iMiiiit: of view of the edocuiiotmliRt wltlioiit a fair knowt^HlKO of tlit? phyiitolt>ffy 
of tbe iH!rv<ifis system. jukI this i« torn elolwmia on tlm jiUy>»lolo(fy of tUe otliep 
Hyptcina. • 

In mostl lulvttuctn^ WHUdrieH of tlie world, it ia fnuinl necewtiry U» intro- 

dnco nmdkrnl inepeetluii of wliool eldUlreu.' Tlio offecU of iho Htmin of lutitlern 
life and of the eoudilioui* i>f «cIkm» 1 w<*rk u«e<l Imj wiitclitHl unit tnniUnl imwt 
ttarofuUv. This ean lie tioiio tar iium* elllrlenlly by the UMiclier, wlio Is in eonttu’t 

with liie chi hi. than by an (Kvasloiml visitloi? medical miin, ]irovit1i»d that the 

ifaichcr has suffictent knowlcdf^c. and ia free t>o send dmibtfni atul stM'H«tia casea t(» 
a doctor. Tbi-i’t-' art* nnnierons cases In which a child is isit <lown Hluphl. w’lu> 
siiiipty suffers frotu sitiuc defect of siKht or hcanoM 'd widcli In* inmsetr is nn* 
conacions, t?ani musi Ik* taken a^aiiiHi the outbreak of any infceiioiri dis«rt«e, and 
INMvnlH must In- advisi'd ;m to the neceswry im^cantions to Ik* taken. Cnrvatoro of 
the spine, incipient St. Vitus' dance and similar allwimts may iHscovercd by a 
teacher, who has is'cii (orewarntHi hy his training;, in time to sectnt^ suitable treftt- 
nieiit. At tin* Hiimc time it is iiiflniUdv less costly to roly ujam teachers for this 
work than to ein(ilny an ex|K*usive fiicilicat staff, sncli as Is ustsl in otlier 
which coiihl not |M>ssihIy Ik* aibinhKl in India. 

The Himiv (>f antnial typfs has lH*en intnaluc *d, so tiiut matt may !w tmder- 
KtoiNi in his'tvlations with tlie ix'sl of llie animat WiO'hl, aiai that in psychology 
the UKM'hcr may Im- attic to use cotiiparalive incthfwlH. ' 

Tiie course in cliild sitaty in the secwtnd year is in tmtitlnnathm tif, and devoi* 
op«*M ttuf of, tla* first ytxar eonm* in Physiolrtgy, u|Hifi wdiich, also. cx|a*riiuenlttl 
Psychtthtgy is laigcly ite(M*ntii*nt. 

* lb—Tlie (itWUXlKATloS OF Kl»Ut!ATIOK— 

The svstem of (alnctdioo in Hcmgal. and in ono or more countries outside Indts. 
U» Ih» prcsMTtlMsI from liint to time. A comparison ttf the Kengat system with those 
of other parts of India. A sket<*li of the history of ofliication in Imlia. The Ikmgnl 
n‘giilutioits and pnncijtid statistics in (*tliicalioit. The ivlations ufiil ntMiamsibilitlcs of 

teachers, lnH|H*clorK. pai*cnls ami public bcslies. 

‘ * 

C.—MiSTHOIt— 

(а) GemtrnL —Tla* organization and luanngcmcttl of s'diools, classics and hostels. 
Ourriculuin, timc-tnblc and dirndplino. fbaiteval mctbmls and nst* of apparatus. The 
preparation of notes anti courses of hoisoris. The library and ttic mnsiojiii. Hointt 
work. 

(б) .STjfwiaf.—The content, utcthral and apparatus ttf the three subjects selccbsi frmn 

£ (6) (bi'utw). 

(c) Praetical ,—BlacklKMid w*ork and the construction and tiw^ of stdmol uptHiraliis, 


D.—Tbb Lire aVd Work op a StLKCTEO EDUCATfotrisT. 

• V 

8.-r*PBACTICAIi TbACBUIB— 

.^) Baoli student must give at leael M leetSMis, such to tic of not kaw tluin half an 
Imitre dtlraUoii* 
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(by Tti« 50 lesHoaH witl be given in three of the foUowhtg nine eabjects 


Subjects, 


(t) Modern Itiuguagea and Utenitare. 
(f'O Aiicimit langnagoft ttiul lUenttnue. 
(Jii) HtHtory. 

(lo) (vuogmphy. 

(o) Nature Ktndy and Science. 


(«■> Mathematics. 
(vii) Manual vrork. 
(tHii) Drawing. 

(ix) Kindergarten. 


Tho fltiidettt will aelect Iiih aabjecie under the apimivul of the Princitial. 
(e) The preptiration of notea mid enuraea of leHMoiiK. 


Second Years Course. 

A.—PlUNCII'LEH or KlJCt'ATION— 

(a) Child afndy.—Psycho logy tn^atetl chiefly from the physiologicul and jiediigogical 
poinu of view. 'i’Ue tdementa of aoclology. Tho chamcters of itidivUliuil rhildren. 
The funnihittons of the whool LMirricuiiuii. 

ib) KthicH .—Citndnct and cluinieter. The moral development and ediicatlim of the 
child. The individual and tho eommiiiiily. The ocIhh)! as an iimtitntion. Ktliieatioiml 
emla. H}wciilative and hlHiorieal eiHitilrloR as far as {Kisotble wilt la* exeltidtHl. 

(c) ISlementary Kj'pcrimental Psyclvobygy .—Study should be mainly diraeted 
towunlH the relations of sense iH;n*eptioii and uctivity, ami memory. Tho details of 
W’ork rofpilrtHl will Ih) imUeaUsl year by year. 

^ ' « 

(а) The cimtent of one subject Uken fn»ra E(6j above. A very detailed know* 
ledge will 1 m> e.xi>eottvl. 

(б) The siHK'hd methods and upparatus used In teaeliing the siibji^d sidected in (a). 

(e) Practical— 

(») Each student wlU give 3b lesstms in the subject solecteti under (a) 
aud (&>. 

ExplaKATOBY Noth.—I n the tlrat year the 5b Iohroiis are.spread over three 
subjects. Ill that j'oar technieal difficulties, such as those ef blacKboaid work and 
the drawing up of holes of It^uns, are overcome. In the second year the coarse 
is of a more theoieticnl eharaetor, and as the practical work Is now done by a skilled 
workiniin, it may Im redticetl in amount.' Thirty lessons therefore may be considered 
enough. csiHHdally as they will all U* eonceiitrated on one sahject. These lessons 
will Iw Mpremt oyer at least one school term. 

f 

<ij) A detailed course of a years sludyt aultable for 40 weeks, lor one 
brunch of his selected subject in a hfgh schnul class, will fae drawn 
tip by each studeut. He must nmterstaiid its relation to the rest of 
the work of the ohiiH. 

Explanatoby Note.— Practioul work.of this eharimtof is of mat Importanbe to 
siieciaiists. who have to organiM their own subjeets thvbttghoat aeohoot. toheislilisM 
and to inspectors. The speoiallat i'e here compeHed to atady the retatlcm bf llte 
uobject ti» others in the lamool ehrrieuliiid so ag to prcFyent hid aeqturtng m oomniw 
imiiit of view, ' i, ■ ' 
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C. —Histoby of Kdooatiob— i 

(o) 6F0tt<v*(i2.—I'iu* ovolatloii of etlucatitmal idoale. Att(‘iUion aboultl bo |itUd to 
OiioutiU uB welt as WoRlorn tnluoatioii. 

(A) Special ,—A seltn'twl aubjeot or period. 

D. —Rducatioxal CiiAhbick— 

Two or thivo worka wliloh liave aubstHiititiDy ufftwttHt tlu* dovolopmcut of 

modem tvlm^ittion. St>me atM|uaint4tniH<i with the life uii<l the cimimat4inceB of etwh 
author will be expeeted. 

/ 

E. —VULUHTAEY WOBK— 

Any ajXH'iii) piece of w*ork in edncution iniiy be ofTercd, mibject to the approval 
of the ' Boltni of SttKlios. Permiaaion may be prantod to two or mon <»ittiidontH to 
work toRcIher. • * 

BxPI.AKaToRY Note.— lt» vnwt field Is opened fi>r iiiveatiKntlou: raco 

char:u*U*rl<{ics. ctafw infert^rtla. iodiVimm! iM^ciilittritieti, muterlnU und raethwlN of 
Inatriictuni and aiitijiar subjci'H arc alt w*:uUit|* to l»e Hiudieil, l>ettire u Hyetem of 
cducutioTi. really Kuilalde to modern' oooditioiiH in India, can tie develojtod. It la 
ho)MMl that ill tlic opportunitiea for ru <lance and diacuHRion will encuimiffO 

BtudtMitH anil i(mi'hci'S tt> ejHM) tip unofui liiiea of rurtcarcli, whit-li later on will lift 
their daily work from tlic deaden iti|? pin no of mere school niuliin* to a liifrlier mid more 
inspiring level. 


Diploma. 

The coui'Mc for t)ie diploma will la idcntiiail with the first year's oonrse for tho 
B. T., except that hir Physiology should be substituted “ Principles of Bdnuutiun nnd 
their application" pis follows);— 

**Mental and mom} development uiid its physically usmKdaUal oouditions. 

Oultivutton of ath^ntion and intercMt. Assimilation, assiKdation uud 
retention of knovrU^Ku. Temperament, ilisjHiHitlon and character, 
liliilncalionat values and tho th(*oretical Inisis of the cnrrlculuiu. Tho 

tlieory of the five formal steps. Chunicters of individual cliiidreu.” 

A candidate wtm lias passtal the first part of lint exnminatjoii for ilie degrtos 
of B. T.. hilt is unidile to proeewl to the second year's cutirse for the degree may, 

with the permission of the H|hm'Lh 1 lluanl of HtmUcK, be allowed, aftifr not less than 

one year siieiit in teatdiing, to present liimsidf for tlu' iliploma examination in the 
**Friuclptes of £liieation.’' and after jiasHing (hut examination will n^cclve the 
diploiUH. 


SohMiia of Cxomliiatlon. 

An examination shnokl fie held at the end of each yttar of the course, mid 
•tndenUi shoulit be requiRal to pass in (peb snbject of examlitatioii. They may (hi 
chmsiM into ibose who puss and those who pass with distinction. 


no 
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* I.—t'ira Year for T, 

A. Chikl Htudy— 

(a) lMiyHiol«/?y ... ... ... 1 paper, 2 lioant. 

(b) Hygiene ... ... ... 1 ,, 2 •« 

(c) PructLCiil in (a) and (ft) ... ... Equivalent t<> one paper. 


Note. —In t.he practk'til examiiinlion in (a) and (6) the iranduiate will be reqaired 
tn recoKRize and duHcrib,? «i>ecimenM, to una tlio m1cro8(‘ni)e, to perform and to teach 
the mcImk)) CDtirHe hi fihyHical exer<UHts and to show himself competent to deal with 
injuries, etc., accortilniif to tin* “First Aid Treatraeiit.*' 


B. OrffuiiiiiHtion of Education 

C. MetlKsI— 

(a) f lone mi 
(h) H|x;eial 
(e) Pmetlind 


... 1 paper, 3 hours. 


... 1 paper, i hours. 

1 V 

* ** 1 %% 

... K()uiviileiit to one paper. 


Note.—A aimlidate may be ealbnl upon to cxidain and ilhwtrute the use of 
seltonl uppanitns, to devise upiiamtus to meet special caws uitd to use tlie black¬ 
board cfflcrHjntlv. He may offer work done iintler this bead diirinu the session, 
under the ttolieue ^uamntee that it is his own work, such us relief maps, i^Ioties, 
lines of time, science iippHrutna or apparatus for teachin^f geometry, :il);ehni, or 
arithmetic, etc. 


D. The life and work of a selected tHluciitionalist ... 1 |Ki|ier, .'t liours. 

E. I’nictical teaching ... ... ... Etinivalent to two iM»i»ers, 

(a) Each candidate must prixlucc the eoUcfie certifleate tliat he has taught 
the recptiml niiuilH'r of teMHoii.s. 

(ft) Notes of one lesson in eueh of the .selected subjects must be submitted to 
the cxaminerM, wht> will ehijose one to !» given to u ehuis in 
tlteir presmtee. They may demand that a second i>r a tliini U«ihoii 

shall Ih> ho given, and may iiuestion the candidate on the work 
oflerisl or matters closely related to it. 

Note.—S ince tlie cxaiuiiuition of Kb men would take a very long time if every 
individual wt>re uxainined. it wilt be necessary in tlie diploma and 1st year B. T. 
examinations to relv uiKm a gronping systoiii. The Principal will lie rer)Uired to arrange 
the caiuliihiles in four groups, from which a certain ntimlnr will be chosen by the 
exumiiiers lit give their lessons. In thift way the gronping will be standarfiized. 

(c) The eaudidtUa will Iw rt'qtiirad to prepare within a given time the 
notes of a lesstm sele^'ted by the examiners fmm his own subjecte. 
H<* may tie asketl to explain or to give the lesson. 


JL-^Seeand Year far B. T. 

A. PrineiploN of Sdocatioii— 

(a) Child study ... ... ... ... i. paper, S faoors. 

(ft) Ethics ... ... I *» ^ 

(c) Practical elementary experimeDtal nycholenrj Eqaivaleok^^o one paper 
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B. Method— 


(h) } uiet)i(Kl» tiiid HiipamiUM ... S i>iii>erM, ^ hotim eiicli. 

The rtimlidiite wilt Ih« reqidt\Hl to havo ii tboi'uitfth and detaiU'd kaowletlKo of the 
content of the 8t*leete<l auhject. 

(c) Pmctiriil Tetieldtiif ... ... ... tikiutvulent to two iHi|ierH. 


tt'} Kaeh eamlidtite * niuat prrMiucw a eoUe}n* thiil he Ima 

net (Hilly ffiven 30 leHaonn in hta AehH.^tiH) nntiject. 

(lit He will offer the course of u yoar'a study, which ho has |irepiired, 
iiH laid dow’n in the course of HtiuUea. From this lie will Mclcel 
one leasoi) f«ir w’hich he hiiK prejNired notes, iind notes id two 
other lesHona. The examiner will witiiiWH ono or nioiii 

of these tliive lessona deliven'd to u ehise, ami utay discuss tlie 
whole Hidieme or any iHirt of it witli the uiindldato. Every 
candidate will lie exHininiHl individually for the deffiee. 


C. History of Ktiueutioii— 

(a) Oenenil ... ... ... ... 1 IwiK^r. It houi«. 

(b) tSiH'cial iKirhxi or subject ... ... 1 .. S .. 

H. Kilucalitnnil ChiHsics ... ... ... li iail>erM, % houts each. 

E. Voloiiiiiry work will Ik' coushlei't'tl in deciding whether a catidldate bun 
pHsead w'ith distiuctioii. 
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Number of Studente taking Different Subjects. 

Thr HUitctiieiifcH in Liiis npiK^Rdix roltito only to artK and sc'iotici! Hubjt'Ctn mihI thov 
oxciudo HtiKlontu of tho collect!** women uiuJ tlto woll-to-tio ctaKHOM, for wliioh 
m'pnruto stafTa uro provided. 

2. Wc may uHfninie tinil t.iie l.fKJU Htudonta of the four ffenerul coUefpes are 
divided uh follows :— 


Junior Arts 
„ Soil! nee 


Senior Arts 
,, Si'ieuce 


Pfovinion niiist uIho I)o mtido for instruotinn in Kii^tUhIi to IIU students of Islainic 
studies uihI to itit stiirlents of Meilieiiie in the junior tiiid t(» txi students of 

Islamic studies in tlie senifjr stage; also for instruction in science sabjecls to 
studeiitK of Medicitio and Kiigincering- 

3. For Junior students the provision by siibjwts may lie estimatiMl as follows:— 

iStiglisli ... ... l,2.Vi I Anibie ... ... 2.’» 

Veniaciiiar language ... 1.0.V) \ Persian ... ... 4o 

Matlimnaties ... ... 71(t ■ Choinistry ... ... 490 

History ... ... 45tt ; Physics ... ... 410 

ls>gic ... ... 720 I Botany ... ... 90 

Haimkrit ... ... 620 i Zoology ... ... 90 

4. For Honior students in Arts, the following arnmgeiiient has Iweii taken as a 
basis of eulculutlon ;— 



Pw>1*. 

Huiimirw. 

Rnglish 

... 670 

50 

VeruaciiUtr language 

... 240 

* * • 

Mathenmtica 

... 50 

10 

Historj* 

... 90 

20 

ElrotioiDics 

... 100 

2tt 

Pldh>Sophy .M 

... 80 

20 

Sttnskrit 

... 100 

20 

Anibie 

... 15 

5 

Pcrsiuii 

... 25 

5 

Chemistry 

... 20 


PltyslcH ... , 

... 10 


Botany 

... 10 

t » * 

Zotdogy 

... 10 

m- m 


3. The sub-«‘ouimittees for seieuee subjects have'^^framed their estunates for 
statf. aecoininodnlioii and etiuipraent, so as to allow for a due variety, in grouj^ntt* 
and it is tun ne<'essjiry to work oat in detail the complicated combinations wkiok 
may l>e allow'eit in the varioBS sab|ects. aud tbeir ** aabsldiaryt^ ^principai** tand 
’'honours” courses. • ^ 


^ ^ 
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APPENDIX 111. 

Report of the Sub-Committee for PInanoe on a System 

of University Aooounts. 

Oetuttal —(iovcriimtMU will pay <iiroct from tho tmtMiiry ih« uf 

the teacliing anil other Htaff of the Uiiiveraiiy, ami Will MupplmnetU Ihe loMer’e 
reHonrcoH by a lixinl unniial f^rant for main ten iiiuh*. The fn»m feiw, etc., 

will not Ik> HUtliiMent to meet the cUtir^ea on account of HtulT uinl esiablUhmimt: 
hence the Hiinplest arntnj^mnent will be for the llniverHity to ere<lit alt fee* 
ami niiseellanooDH reeeilita to tiovernuient, and for the (loverninent ho to tef^nlate 
the ninoniit of iis f{nint that it will Biilltee to iiteei all maintenance churKeM. 

Central Arcoitntti i^ffire .—A central oi’iniiitaution for accounls will Ihs chettih^r and 
more i-onveiiieiit than a number of detjtcbejl collofte and departmental oflIct'Ni and 
we have Iheivfuni fmined a Hcheme taiaeil on one iarf^e cent rat olltce. 

Receipts rt/ the (hiiversity.—TUi* receipt^! of the LToIvvraiiy may bo ehiimifhHl aa 
folio W'H :— 

(a) Keen utui ftncH ftYun Ktudenta, (ft) from other aoitrctta. 

• (c) («mnt for maintemince, 

FeeB will fall oinler the followintt lieatla:— 

(1) BiitnuMT (t>., itudcntH* iyjkIh* j (I) Kxarnination. 

imtion). I (5j (IradnatcH* n*^iHlnition. 

(2) Tuition (Collept* and ITiiiveitdly).; ((j^ (lanieM, 

(,H) Hosh'l. ^ ! (7) (Tnion. 

(d) t)f liteae (1) to (•>) will. In pui'HUanee of the !trran(,jreuient recoinnietnlHl 
above. Ih) cn^lited to tiovernnieiit, vsdiile (ti) and (7) will he crMlIlcHi to 
fiindn otitHtde the Lniveraity accotintH, Kinea levjiHl fi>r noii*(Mivinent 
of fi*<*« or for miHCondiict. Iona or lireakiiK*' will alHo Iw cn^tiiod to 
tT<»vernme«t. 

(ft) Keceiptu fnmi other aonrtViH, hiu-li an Hale-proeetHlH of old hIohm -and raaterialK. 
will himilarly l»e creditnl t<i Oovcrrinient. 

(c) The ffmnt for inaiiiteiiance Will la' creditwl to the Cnivemity, 

M 

Mode of paymrytl of fees, eU^^eem vrlH Ik? pu<l bv tbe Htudent din*et*into the 
accounta office. Tin* Cniversity will not reiidve jwrt 'pavmeniH on account. The 
vtodeut will find prewoit himaelf with the /nonev Indore'the Hwoontant who. after 
aatiafying himwif l>y reference t4» the demand n'fflHter that the timount tendmxl la 
oomof. will direct the te«den*r to jtay the money to tbe cjmhier. The mcountaut 
Jrtll then draw ap an iu?knowledgiiient in a vtaodnrd rotadpt form, which will Ik* 
hfttided over to the caahier with inatraetloas to reot'lve the money. After the money 
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biiM mid, the cHHliier und tlie uccuttutant will Imth the acktiowledgment, 

which will then \w made over to the tenderer. 

A Mtudout (teKiriii (7 to enter the Univemity ivilt (iret tie accepted proviafoually by 
ttie Princiiwl of u college, and be will then laiy bis reffistration fee at the centml 
office. He wilt not tie enrollefl aa a memlier of the ocdteffe antil lie pmdnceii the 
ITiiiveraity ivceipt for the reKiHtnition fee. Himilarly. no atudent will be fiermitted 
to preaerit tiiinaidf for an examination until he produeea the UiilveraUy receipt for 
hie exainimition fees. 

Ae a jnvitcclioii ti^ntiiiet fntnd, siudeiita should be strictly enjoined not to leave the 
counter witliotil ohtaiiiMii; ackMowtedpriiieiitM in the prcKcrilaxl forma for the inoiiex' 
paid by ilieni. 

rteVoiptH from tnisceUaiicons and other sources W’tli Ixt dealt with in the aanie way, 
and iioknowltid^tsl on a scpai'ate slunduol remipt fonii. 

All recei])l. forms shonid la* iiiachiiuMiumberMl in a consi^entive sioies so that the 
fraudulent ahslitictlon of a copy may he easily detcetisl. 'I'licy should also 1 k‘ stitchtMl 
toftother into bound volumes'of a tixed luiinlHfr and kept iindcr lock and key, lieing 
f^ivon out only when lu'tually rc<|Uiref| for use. 

AiXfnmtft for rwtti/ifs.—The eashier will enter receipts in a diary kept by 
hint, hut the roftnlar accounls will lie kept hy the ammutant’s brunch. They will 
consist of— 

(a) The daily collection register. | (6) The demaiul and recovery register. 

The ihilly collection rt'gister will Ih^ posttsl from the eimuterfoils of the receipts 
issutsl during the day, and after the postings and totals have hci*n eheckeit hy the 
accountant i>r one of his senior assistants, the register will 1 h* plii('tsl Indon* tin* 
Regjstriir with the collections ot the day. The Kegistrar will tdteck the entries and 
win foriiially pass and initial the register. The collections will then he disposed 
of in tlie tmuiner indicutwi in the register, the itinnnnts to Ik; emlitcd to (lovern- 
metit being remitted to the treasury, while tin* amounts to Im; crtslired to the union 
and giiiiics fuials will he tniitsfcrn'd to their respective chests and credited in their 
iVHiHMTtive easli-hooks. 'I’ltese iv mi I tin ices and iiatisfers should not Ik* delayed U>yond 
the day t»f collect ion or the following working day. The treasury receipts obtained 
for tlie ix'inittanee will lie inimheixal and tihsl in a conseetitive series, and their 
numbers and dales siiniild he (pioled a^ndust the corivsjiontiing entries in the daily 
eollectioii register, .Ml money remaining in i.he Univer'«ity tilllee will Is? under 
iloiible hark, one key being kepi liy the cashier, and the otiicr by the Registrar t»r 
some other vi'sponsible iiersim. 

The iletiiiirid and recovery r«*gister is tlesigiuHi to show whetlmr a student has 
l>aid all his dties to the rnivei’sity. The iwiymetd «>r fines will la; watched through 
the same register on infoiinution furnislusi hy the colleges. TIu'iv should be a 
Hemmto demand register for eaeh college, the lau'ticulars to he entered in the 
coliimi) " KoH No.” iK'iug the year of tMlinisshm and the Uoll No. assigned to the 
atudeiit on mimiHsion, Kach simlent shonid U* described by the year of his adniis- 
sioti. the inittal of his eollcge, and hitr'serhd number, e.g., Ifl2ttl). 4,5. 

Ont'ernment grant ,—Thu (loventmvnl grant may l>o drawn in a single iiiuuuiit 
from the trt*asury on a sm^cial bill form and plactsl in the Bank of Bengal to the 
croilit of an acmifmt in the name of the l*ntver»ity. On receipt of the nmoant it 
\vtn Ih' emlUi'd In the University caaii-lmok. Cheqites .shoald Is? drawn under the 
joint signatiirea of the Viee-Oluineellor and the Registrar or the Wintlen, as the 
ease may Im\ 

Payments of the VninTsity^iSalaries «»wf wfoAfte'^own/#.—The anUry and 
estublishinent charges of the University will be imid by Oovernmeiit direct ut tbe 
treasurv. For this, the bill fonua fn use in C4o%'ernroeiit offices should be usei^ 
and the rules in the Civil Service kegnia^ous should be stirieUy followed in reguhti^ 
ing acting nllowanceM and leave It will not be iieeeswry to |«ss puyments 
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through the ciU4U>book; it will Iw HufflcitMit, lor parptHKiH of re<»>rd and if 

copies of biUs presentctl for iwyiiteiit ut the troitsary, arts kt.pt tu the ofUce with 
the ttctnal djite of (niyiiieiit noted on each. All work Ui tixmiiecUoit with the |ipe- 
paratiou of hitls nnil 4lislmrMciticiitM of {luy Alioold h.< «lnuo in the college ulHoe* 
iusteud of U» tlie Uiuvei»ity itfihre, as this courae will hta more couveiiient, the 
coUeges iKMisessiug a more ilirtwt knowleilgt* of the men and their nervices. 

Budget .—Before the tyimmeneoinent of each year and a« wmn us the luiiuuiit of the 
Government grant is known, the Kiniitice Comiiiitteo t»( tlie Ootincil will pretuire a 
budget estinmte uf expenditim* itnVl will submit it to the University CouitcU for 
oppnivul. A copy of the budg^'t should Im sent to every memlhw of Ooiivocniioii. 
After approval, the estimates will serve as an aiitliority fur the siKmding authorities 
to incur expendltim* under the ordiimry liiMuls of ouiiugeucy. but ail items of u 
special or unusual nature or which exceed u ciwtaiii fixed amount should lie suhinlt* 
t«l to the University Oouncit for previous sanction. ^ 

CwUiugetirieA .—Contingeneios will Ik* paid out of tiie grant for midtttoimnce. The 
method of payment will Ik* hy clieqiie on the Bank siguett hy tlic Vice-Cbaiioellor and 
Hegistnir or Wanlen, us the case may In*. 

Record of expetuHture.^A i*ontingciit register in the usual form wilt lie main- 
taitietl to vralch the progress of exiMMulitura with referem*e tti budget alltiliiients. In 
addithiti to this, speetul registers must Ik* maiiituincil in the foltowing eases e— 

(1) ifemunerathm of examiners. 

(2) Payments to contractors and tnvlesmeu. 

(3) 8choiarshi|>s. 

(4) library. 

(.’>) KUk-k account of instruments and aptmrafus in the possession of the 
luborulories and other dciNirtraenls. 

(ti) Trav(^tliltg allowances. 

, CaehdMfdc .—TJte University will keep a (‘ash-book for tlie rt'eonl of all tmiisaetJoiis 
on account of University funds. The eush-lMiok will indjeate on the r(*eelpt side 
the Ooveriimeiit grant for the y^ir, and on the expeinliture side the (‘liarges paid out. 
of it from ilay t<i day. under slainliinl heads. As tlie University funds will 

lie imlged in the Hank aiid all itayments will be tiy rhettiie. the elosing Imlitiiec In 
the cash-liook on any day wHl agriM? 'with the bahinct* in tiie Bunk itass-book of that 
day. The pass-book slnmld be (^oinpansl every Week wiili the easti-lmok. 

Loflger .—To work* oat the iiionthly and annual tolals of the ex)k'iidilnre n'cnniisf 
in the «iHh-hook. a ledger will Ik 4 iiiuiiHaiiied in the usual forni with siqianite |siges 
for tlm standaiil hemls of oxpenditun*. Oilier heads of expenditnii* may be lulded 
ijoth in llie ('ash-bonk and the hkig(*r. 

Aniittal accouiit.~~“A »JompteUr and cornxd acconut of tin* nM'cipIs ami. charges of 
ifae University will ap)k>ar in the Government iiccoiints, where tin* hms and otlier 
receipts collected will lie showMi ns receipts «f the University, and the salary and 
establishment ciiargt'S dislxirHed and the grant iiaid for inaifibMia^f'c will ap{H<ur as 
Cniversity exiviHliiun*. If. Iiowever. It Is mmsideml nceeskary to compile an. aiinutil 
aeeount from the accounts kept by the University, sucti an nccount may n'lidity lie 
prepared. The figures for fees and moeipts may Ixj obtained from the dailv eoi- 
lectlon register, v^hile thma*. for sahuw and estalifishnnmt churgf*H mav In* derived 
from the copies of bills rctaiued in the ofllmt of the University and of the nofteges. 
in>e other figures required will be available in the Uidgcr. 

AtNlif^Tbe oceontiU of the Unlveiaily, collems* and endowment funds should 
be audited aunaally under arnmgementa to be maae tiy the Oimptroiler and Aiidluir- 

GeoemL 
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Union and Games funds .—^Theae two faailtt will be outside the Univessity 
accountH. The Jnllowiiig Itooks should be ke^it:— 

(1) Ciish'book. I (S) Au annual account. 

The c;aHb«}HM)k form Hboutd provide for monthly and annual totals being struck 
under the necessttry heads on toth the receipt and the expenditure sides, as .well 
us for working out halances. The figures retjuired for the annual account will 
therefom be readily available in it. The column “Fees” on the receipt side will 
be posted from the daily collecUon register of the University accounts. 

Hostel mess funds .—These funds will also be outside the University accounts, 
and the following books should be kept:— 

(1) A cash-book, i (2) A recovery register. 

Tbe cash-book will sliew the total ex|w;ndituro incurred on messing during the 
month as well as the advaiicea paid by the individual students. The total expen¬ 
diture incurred will t>e distribnUal amongst the students, and the share payable by 
each as well as the total amount of the advauiMts i»aid Ity Iiim will be carried 
forward to the recovery register. The balance still payul>le will thou im recovered, 
and the recoveries eirceted will be cretlited in both tiie recovery register and the 
cash-book. The mess Hupfu'iuteiulcut and the students will initial the recovery 
register in token of their acceptance of the onlricH. On the annual opeuing of the 
coTlcgi?s, the University witi ^ve an lulvaiice to twh «f tlie mess funds to enable 
them tn commence oinniitioim. 

/Cndfnoment funds .—These are funds placed in the hands of the University for 
various piirimscs connected with the oncourugeiuent of education. They will, on 
receipt, he invesUHl in Oovernment or other securities uccordiug to the instructions 
of tile donors. Tlie investments will be kept in the Bank of Bengal for safe 
cusUidy. 

The income of tlu^ funds wilt be the interest rtndized on the investments, and 
tlie u.xtHuiditure will he the clmiges for the gmiit of scholarships, prUes. medals, etc., 
and for the realiKution of interest. 

Su(di fnmis will have n seimrate account at the Bank of Bengal, as well as^a 
sejiarate jmss-linok. 

For a detailed record an endowment ledger wilt l>e muintuinud in which each 
fund will appear as a Hei>arute head of account. The ledger wilt be closed and 
balaiKMMl monthly to admit of an agreeiinnit lieiiig made Ijetwcen the ledger balances 
and the ia).sS'book iNilances. 

After the clow* of the year an annual account it} the iisnal form will be com¬ 
piled from the ItMlger for each fund, in which the amount of itiveslments held will 
also be shown. Tlie figures on acctmnt of iuvestuieiitb will t>e cheektal’with those 
ahown in the safe cust^sly certificate furnished by tlie Buuk l>efore the annual 
accounts arc published. 


XuTK.—M r. (f. Ji, Sen ha.s pre^mivd a series of forms f(»r the accounts described 
in this n]>XH'ndl.x. These forms will lie found of grtuit assistance when the scheloe 
vmrkeil out, Init we have not thought, it necessary to print them in our re|iort. 
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Report of the Sanitary Oommlseioner. 

J TIHITED Duccft Mil tilt' {Mil AiiKfttM. Hiid iim|>ecifMl. tU^ itItCM of tho 

varloiiK oolleftfH iiikI the oxmtftiK biut(liiiR[fi that- an^ to foviii jmrt of the new 
UntverKity. Tlieixf are several hn{Hirt;aiit maltora to la* dealt witli, and it tui 
twtter to tmit them aeiwnitely. 

(1) III uoinpuiiy with Mr. Nathuii [ iiiN{KmU«t the allea on which it is pi‘ 0 }MM 0 t( 
to erect the new VoUejrea. Tliese include u girls’ ciillegt*, a enliego for the hoiim of 
zamiiidars and otliem. a Mnhaiiimuxluit college and inisRlbly a Civil Kugineering College. 
In all uasits I Hppmve nf tho aitt's that have been suggcsbHl by the Uiilverslly 
Committee. 1 cotiahler that the liamiia is a diatinctly giMal site, and J have no siiggea- 
tiona to offer as reganls tiie various iiosilious chosen. Thi>y all apiHMtr to me to Iw 
very suitable and satisfuetory from every (mint of view. Due care haa been tiUcen 
not* to overcrowd (he loaility in any way. 

(:f) By far the most important |H)int 1 wish to disous^t is the nietliod of removal 
of sewage anil sullage from the new settlement. It is obvious tliat there are two 
ways in which this can lie ae^'niuplished (1) ; liy ti system of underground drains, 
and (2) by the haiuUnMiiuval method so cominou in most parts of Imlia. Before 
going inti) details it should l>e pointed tuil that, in the first place, the whole of 
tAe University settlement will consist df a iiutnlier of collegia, lii each of which 
anything from 2t)0 to 4tX) stiMloiita will reside> over 2,fXJb students will lie atHioiu* 
moduteil within the preeincta of the Uiilveialty. It is olivioiis therefore that, to 
make the whole settlement thoroughly sanitary, it is necessary to have u liigh 
level of cfllciencv throughout so important u imloiiy. The UiilverHity itself will be 
a nuKlerii and ifiorougbly UfetoHinte iiistitution, aiul should Im^ looked upon as a 
model of everytiting that is liest in the way of an iHlucatioinil institution. It will 
therefore Ist e.xtremeiy objecitoimble, in ii settlement such as this, to go In for a 
secoiid«ntte and deficient system of saiiilation. The sanitary urruiiinnneurs must Ihi in 
koeping with the general excellence of the plan of the University. Coiiseriueiitly 
it would, in riiy optniou, Ihi extnuindy unwise to employ the imnd-nuiioval sysunn. 

It seems harrtly iiec'csaary to waste much time in dcscrihing the many olijection- 
able iMiints in what is coniniotily known ns the iiiind-tt>iiioval tirningeitieiit. ' They am 
{lerfectly anisirent to anyone who has any knowledge of tn(iniel|Hil work in this 
country*. These defects will only Im^ the more npiHirerit when niaemi in a setting 
such IIS wilt be provided by Mie new University. Ample latnifr accfiniimstatlon 
Will be iicccssary for each college and hostel, t most einphaticallv object to the 
iustalHiig of the usual type of latrines, us they always give rise bi nuisarux* ojnd are at 
very insanitary arrangements. Bklu cation at institutions in Calcutta, where 
the wat«r^ty|)e latrine is posidble, realixe the advantages of this systtm. Again, 
night urinals and night latrinfsi will alsr* lie ncccsHary actually inside or very near 
the various hostels. It is practically tmiiomible, without pru[icrly flushed nnder- 
ground drains, to keep tfa^ places sanitary and free from nuisance ev«n with the 
moat ocropulotts aopervision. The dUHcnltiiw in the way of removing the urine 
by hand are very great and are never really overeomo in actaal practice. 
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BwitleH this Heriuua defect, the huncl-removat eystem preaappoees carte, bulloeks- 
tt large atiiff (if mehtera and auperviaorH and sundry other iuetticieut and objectionable 
iteina. On the wliule, 1 coiiHider that it will lie necessary to have at least 2 
sanitary [iiHpeetors, 3U sweepers and 15 iiightsojt carts for the varJoas colteiiEes, and 
ex]>erieiice may very easily show tliat tliis staff is inadequate. 

Next, we come to the subject of the oook*room waste and bouseboJd water. It 
must be rememtiered that the 2,(NX) stndents will reside in the cutleges; couHeqnently, 
the couking and preparing of fotsl fur the occupants wilt In* done at each hostel; 
kitchen urrHiigemeats will form part of each college building. It may be taken that 
the reinovat of the kitclien w'aste from this large coiumunity will be au extremely 
diiliciilt, uiid pniuti(9iliy an impusstblc, task by the hand-removal system. The 
UiiiversUy will not iiave the twlvantages that are present in a large city, for iu 
such phu^oB sulluge w'uter can be hal away by a system of pucca drains. It will 
bo absolutely iiiqxisHible to remove suUage water by such a system iu Dacca; 
ImsidcN the cost of these dntins wonld Ite nearly equal to that of underground 
draluM. Coi)H(M|ueutly, the only iHissilde niotKods of removal art( (I) by making cess¬ 
pits and reiiioviiig tbe contents by carts and hand laimur. ami (2) andergi^und 
drains. At the very lowest coiiiputiitioii lU sullage carts w*uuld be necessary for 
the (Iniversity comiiiunity, and even with very caivful snjiervisum the urnuigeineui 
would Ihi deBcieiit, insauitary and distinctly bad. Thu utternative is to put in 
sewers, when all the otijectlojis distipiicar. 

Let us examine this suggestion farther. The advuiitugos of this proposal are^ 
many and of very gn,*at imporlunce, 

(1) It must tie iHiiuled out that in a beautiful Hottleiiient, sucli as them is every 
reason to tadieve tiie (JniverslLy witi iw, iiightsoil carts, sultugc carts and a large 
community of swetqiei's, bullocks, etc., will lx‘ au eyesore and u gitiat cause of 
iiulHuuue. LI wilt lie entirely inconsistent with the general high standaid pf 
excellence of the caniiimnity as a whole, to have iiightsoil t^uts going along the 
main roads. 

(2) In all educational institutions it is almolutely necessary to have u very 
high Btaiidurd of sanitary excelieiioe, ns it oxeicises a profound educational influence 
on the students. The educational influejice of a thoroughly sound wateivremovat 
latrine ia innch more than is imagiiuxl, *uiid i maiutaiii that to i>eimtaate tffe 
band-removal latrine, in a place like a University, is simply to impress the 
students with the fact that, in the whole range of sanitary science, there is nothing 
better than this disgusting arrangement. All educational anthurities are extremely 
strong on tJte iniint, that nothing but the very best and most up-to-date inethomi 
should over lie adopted in colleges and schools. 

(5) liy making use of the water-removal sysieiu the whole.difficulty of urinals for 
day and night latrines for night use disappears entirely. With the water-removal 
system, it will tie (lossihle to make thoroughly sound and sanitary latrines, if 
necccHury. actually in the building itself. 

(4) W(f have already dealt witli the subject of household waste water and kitohen 
wukU;. U has tieeit shown that the difficulties of removing this by anything else but 
sew'ers iiro enormous. It is also equally dbvious that with an underground system of 
drains, perfectly simple and sanitary arrangements for the washing of pots and 
kitchen utensils and for the keeping clean of cook-houses, etc., can m designed. It 
should hIko Ih> i^emtiered, as previooaiy stated, that no system of pucca drains will 
answer the purpose in the various collogfM. aa they do in tarm cities. 

From the almve remarks, the overwhelming superioilty. from every point of vieirt 
of au uudergnmnd system of drains Is apparent. Inde^, 1 consider that it In 
absolutely necessary to go in for this system, and I am very strongly opposed to 
any other. 

Again, iu a comparatively small community snob as the University, nndeigroniid 
drains will in the end be cheap. From what Iws already been said it will be wviom 
that a large staff of sweepers, many buffiUois and aninuds. a lame niunber edf onrts, 
and a thoroughly satisfisotory sapervisifig stidl witt be le^idnd. This ipnM nesB » 
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very large racurrliig cliarge, and I feel I'onttdent ttiut ttilM sum cupttaliBed would moiw 
tliaii ptt>vlde fuiuts lo meet the tiiittut ecwt uf the underground system. In comdiulon 
I x'ropoae tliut the* Committee request that the Suiiitarv Engineer and mywdf dmw 
ap u sketch project and give tlie estimated coat nl the above suggestions. 

Before leaving tliU subject, ttie qiieatiou of water>suppty must be briefly djacassed. 
The neiv Dacca water-works art> in a Tory sound mu) efnciont state. The water is 
both of good (quality and plentiful, f etmsider that the iiiuouut of water iiecosaary 
for the University community atone, with u water-i-emovai syatem of conservancy, will 
be about a lakh or a lakh and a quarter gallons jier di€<im. Ttie population of the com* 
mntiity will be. roughly siieaking, 4,000, including students, professoi's, aervanta and 
every£ody connected with the University. A lakh of gallons will give 85 gHlIons imr 
individual, and a hikh and a quarter 80. With this smoiint of water there should Ik 
no difficulty at all in providing a water-n»muvul latrine and wateiMwnnected privies. 
The Dacca water-works can very easily supply this quantity of water. The only thing 
tlmt will be required will lie an overhewl Imlance tank holding about Sjuarter or a 
thini of this nmoiint. The J)ucca water-works, ^sithoiit any increase of the existing 
plant, can supply tliis amount of water by working one extra Ixmr per diem. There 
is litso plenty of 'rtMun in tlie works for an additioiiHl Jewel filter wtiich would give 
this amount in eight liouiu. Conseiinently. it will Is* observed that the w’atee*Mnpply 
will pn^sent no diflleulty. tiud tiiadeqiuiey of water cniinol tx» used as an argument 
against tlie undergrnunti uiul wiiter-ivinoval system proiKiseii, 

Concerning the n^nioval of riihbisli, waste tHqier. etc., a small staff will Im iieccs- 
snry. As it beginning 1 etmsider tliat 18 senvengel's, fi earts and tl eurtnien should Im 
emplovtul. Tills xtuff will lie necessary whatever system of removal of sewage Is 
emphiytsl. 

8. During my visit 1 also canffnlly insiwcted the builtfings wliitdi w*lll lie con¬ 
verted iiitii liostels. The new Heeretariat building will uiuloiibtislly make an ex- 
ti'cmely fine luistel. Tile rooms tint tif siiitatde size, wtdl (ightisl mid wtdl ventlhiled. 
The siinifiiry iiriiingtmientK at the eiul of mch nf the thivt* littu^ks will require 
remtslellitig, )nit very little structural nlteratimi wilt lie ivqain*il. Tlie two Imllairigs 
alnuidy e.xistiug in riiieca College, namely, the Physics Islsimtory atnl Lite Kiigineering 
ctusH-nmnis, will make very satisfactory liost-fds. but t)>e hitrines mid uriiiiit armiige- 
nteiu will require designing and fitting to the existing buildiiigs, as qo uccoininnd* 
ation is providiHl at pix'scnt. 

The building wltieh w;is dtisigmsl fur tlie (ioveiiiinent Press is nothing like so 
satisbictory for ii hosud, the rooms twiiig very large anil not adaptable for division on 
ecoiiotuicai lines. However, there Is no retii liifflculty in the way of divhliiig those 
into cubicles, but. us is usual fii eiitiivly changing the use of a hutilling, a good deal 
of waste of K|ia(‘e will ^oc<-tir, Urinuis and niglii latrines will also tie nxinlrod in this 
building, and a very suitable sitnatioti lias iK'sm touiid. I do not, }iropomf to go into 
the details of smiitai'y iirningemeiits n<H;essary. Alt tlicM* will be worked out by the 
Sanitary Giigiiicer and inyst'lf if the principles given in tids re|sirt imi ugreisl Ui by 
the UniverHiiy mitlinrilies. In concliiahm, 1 simply wish to point out the utter 
inconsistency of s|SMidiiig u large sum of money on a tliomiighly Hound and iqi-lo-duti* 
insiitatiun, but of having deficient ami nic«li»;vit! sariiiary arningciucnts. To'make (he 
place a success, a high staiidHhl of excellence must iiIko Ih> l^xt'l'!ndl‘<l to tin* sariiiary 
arrangements genendly. The oidy way in which this can be done Is by a waier- 
removiil arraiigi’ment and the laying down «f sewerM. The ivmt wlt^iiot lie excessive, 
and this method is the only one cimsistent with lufslcni ideas and with the reqiiiie- 
ments of the fJniveisity. - 


W. W, Clemkhua, M.P., Major, i.ma., 

Sanitarff Co/nmissibriar, Bengal. 


Caloctta, 

Tk» mh AuffU9t 19JS, 


BR 8 
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Report of the Sanitary Engineer. 

The 8iu)itaty ComiiuHnionor, hui« furwanliHl tiu! a of Ium note on 

tins Muiiitary iirranKomoiitK for tin* new University of l>acca, in wliioli he recoiii- 
iiHMiti.K uii uialer^rniiiat aysU'in of Hawers in phiee of it a ml-re in oval, ami also makes 
Home nonarks with repinl to the watce-siipply. Tiieso - reeoinincnilutiuns have 
Ih' 1‘11 ueeepted l»y the Uivsideiit of the .Uaecii Uiiivci*Hity Ciniiinittee, and I have 
been asked to prepan'i )i sketeh project for both sewent^fe and vvtitei’-siipply. 

2. 1 understand ttuit 1 am now only retpiinHl t<i formulate a stdietiio in outline 
with an upproxiiiiate estimate of the cost. The in formation sui>pli(*<l me, alfhotigh 
sniiiewhut iiidetliute, is siiflicieut fur this piirpos4*. hot it will ]irot>al)ly l>e found neces- 
Sitry to tinike some alterutions when the debiils art* tiiiully wtirkinl fint. The 
positiotis of the t>levutef| ivservoir, the piimpiiij^ statton and the sewage disposal 
works, ami the geiiend arrangement of sewers, water pj^ies and coniieetions can be 
flxtxl only provisionally at this stage. The figures given in tlie estimate mu^, 
however, I think, In* taken as fairly safe. 

«H. In the estimate below I have provided for outside latrines for servants, but 
r have not irududed anything for iutermil flttiiigH, such as internal water closets, 
urinals, lavatories, bat)irooms, sinks, etc. The (lovernmeut Architect and the Plumbing 
fix|KM’t uiv ill a mueli better position to do this than I am, and these fittings are 
essential ]»irts of the buildings. 

4. The figures given me for the number of iici'sous in the UuiverHity, including 
professiu's, students amt servants, amount to alMiiit 4,UOO in all. These do not 
apiMinmtly ineliide the 'IVchnicul College which may jxissibly be located beyond tbe 
Niikhet linad. 1 have taken us the tuisis of the present scheme 4«50(1 persons to 
he supplied with 2o gallons ttf water a head, 'fids slionld Im ample; anything 
beyond will lie extnivagant waste. 

Besides tlie almvo niiinbcr, then; is a possibility of the University extending to 
the north wants in the Ihunna area, in which case tftis will liave to l^ solMoqnently 
included in the Aheme. 

Ho fur us dm st*werage is eonoeriied, the only wujv in which this possthiUty 
itfleols the scheme is in the ile]ith of the Mmll at the pampiug station and the shm 
and arrangement of tlie engine house so that the pumping pUut can, if ueoeflRaiy, 
lie increased; for the future, the main Sewer serving the Ramua area will come 
down the Ihtmna ihmd and connect with the preaeiif proposed system at the 
lecelving well. , 

For the wuter*Hnpply the only point oeeding 'oonslderation in eoimeetioa wtth 
this iKissible extension is the capacity and elevation ol tfiei roservoir* as none of 
the mains now proposed will serve the Ibmna area. 
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8«w«i«g« SohMn*. 

5. 1 bnve recently urt'^pared a 8k«5ticli proji^ei tor (ho soweruKo of (ho popiiliitoti 
partii of Dacca City, lA^ich pruvidoa for talcitiif the whole of (ho aowatp; of the 
town to a Rite to the eaat ol the raUwity uiul for troatin^ it there. 

In Ihia pro|ect> u main nevror has own providect terinioafinK at Ha npiao' end at 
the corner of (k)lletfe Koad and ‘Hecivtarlat Koad. Thia aower can ho oontiimetl up 
College Hoad to ixoveriiment Hoiiae Hoad and, when it ia laid, nil (ho nownge of the 
Uiiiveraity area will eveiitUHlIy l)e received by H at thlR ixdnt. 

Thin newer will prolMthly not 1 h) coimirnctetl for Home yeuin. until a few othor 
and more urgi>nt1> requirtu aow'era have la^eii cumpteUnl, and in the mmntluie it 
will 1)0 netn'nnary to umko temiKirary urntngenienta for diRpoalitg ef’ l|)e Ihilvornity 
sewago. In no ohho could the UnivorHlty nren or the Hamna arim tbc dniinod into 
the iiiaiii tanvonigo syntom by gnivitutioii, and thin him Ikmoi fully hHn>gnUed. The 
proiHU' iirraiigeinont thorefon^ will he to put the iaiiuping Htiition in nuoh a 
poRition that, it can cventtiully pump into the town ni‘Wem, and in the meantime 
can |)(iiiip to roninoiiiry pui'tH(iatioii workH at a iH>int whon* the flltonnl etiliieiit can 
lx* dinchurgml without ouuning a iiiilHatice. 

(t. The gonond urmngcinont will Ih' that the M^^worn will gmvitaite to a reoelv* 
iug Well at the pumping ntalioii, which 1 pntpone nhoutd lie placed Hoinewhert* at 
the jiiiif'tioi) of Dilkunhu Hoad and Haiuiia Hoad. Owing t.o the llatnenn of the 
groiital tiio initii) outfaU nowor hiin to lie nithor deop, nearly 5J fmd In inie place. 

Ho far an I can judge of the imtuiv of the riithnoil, thon^ nlaiuld Im^ no nerioiiH 

difficulty in laying a newer at thia depth. 

The Dacca main noworage project in deaigiiod on tiu' partially wqiurato ayattun i 
that la If) say. the ntillage. nowitge and a niiKlerate arenmnl of Hiirfaee water will 
go into the noweia, whilnt the nurpliia atorni water will go down the open draliia. 

I x*ro]HiM^ that the Univeiaity aowers ahotild la* flonigiH'd on the Huine liiiea. 
Ah the hIoi> water and the kiichon waabm will 1 k> taken into the newerK aa well 
OH the fieciil imitU^r. a certain anioiint of rain >vater ulHf> ih certain to get into 

them, and in fact it is desinihle that it HhoithI, for it will iiHHiKt in keeping them 
iluKhed. There, will, howovci', he no lUftlculty in arranging (hut the quantity of 
rain water Hhould la* kep: within narrow iimilH. 

1 have accord ingly dosignod the enpaeity of the no worn in tldH Mcliome on the 
Kiitne iMiHiN iiK the main a<'WorH in the town, vi%., to take nix tImoH the uveiitge 
dry weatlier flow' at St.’i galtona ja>r head ia?r day, or l.’Vh galloiiH jxt head per day. 

At the lieiul of each Kovver tliere will he an anlnniiitic Ituahlng tank of 3(m 

g allona capacity sttt to gft f>ff tlm‘e or four limea a <lay. The total amount of 

Uabiiig wxitt'r rt'ctuln^d for the main aewera wdlt not exeei'd gidloim iN*r day, 

or approximat4dy 1 gallon |H*r head of the potiiihilion Hm'ved. 

Tiie alzfs ami grtulientH f)f the aewera an* ho urrangtMl tiiat tluTc will la* a 
daily dry weather velwity at the iKTiml of inaximnui rate of W*»w daring t^ach 
tlay^of n4)t Iohh than fed per H€h;oihI, 

7. At the pumping Mtiition there will la* timaf (J l).h.|». oll-enginoR oneli driving 
a centrifugal tmmp caiwble of lifting 2X1 gallona ikt miniiU*. Om* of thewr will 
work by itHoIf during the dry weather. During ruitiHtorinK two will la* together 
capable of pumping the total dJacliurge, and the thinl engine and |mm{i will be u 
atand-by in ixute of a breakdown. ' 

Space ivili Ik* left in the engine bonae for the ailditiou cf a fourth engine if 
thia anonld ever become neceitRary. 

ft. The Hewage will be pumped through a ft inch C. f. rtaing ttiuin to tlm 
diapoaal worka, which I propoae ahould be pbieed on the l>nnk of the nullah running 
eastwaida from the new Government Houoe. 

The exiict method of pariflcatlon am be * diacnaaed tttt<'r lMH w(*tiii tbo Hanitary 
CommiaRloner and myself. In the meantime 1 have eatimated for aeptic tankR to 
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hold 1.1 bvttn)’ flow and fitterK 4 foot deop deeli^iied on the basis ol 1 square foot 
of niter area to 16 guMons of tank elftucnt. I do not propose that more than three 
times the dry weather flow should be treated in the Alters; anything over this 
will automatically overflow into the nullah. 

Ah these works are only intended to be temporary, no very elaborate system 
of distribution over the titters will lie necessary. 

!1. When the Dacca main sewerage scheme is completed, the University pumping 
station will be connected to the head of the College Hoad sewer by a 2>1]|^ 
rising main. The sewage will then be pumptsi in*this direction and the University 
sewage disjtoHul works will be dismantled. 


Wat«p-su|iply« 

10. The water-supply is a comparatively simple matter. 1 propose to have an 
elevutetl reservoir holding K0,0(X1 gallons somewhere mair the railway workshops. This 
reservoir will have u top water tank of 1.1.il{. h., and a draw of 120 B. L. It 
will lie connecttK^l with the town supply. At present 1 have no proper plan of 
the Dticca distrilmtioii s^'stem, so cannot sity exactly liow this connection will be 
made. 1 have made a provision in the estimate of Us, 4.0iX) for the connection 
works, which hlionlil Is; Huflicient. 

Thu distribution pipes will vary in diainett'r from K inches to 2 inches G, I. 
pipes. The brancti <‘(mttec;tioiis will Ire iiimle with 2-itich 0. f. pijres and H inch, 1 Inch 
or } inch 0. I. pijres. 


Estimate of Coat. 


11. 1 estiiniite llic cost of these works as follows:— 

(ft) Sewfirdf/e — 

Main senm'H 
Munboles 

Automatic flushing chambers... 
Ventilating shafts ... 


Ks. 


7.5tK) 

i.-mo 

2,5fX) 


Ihwtrh pifm and comiwfions ... 44„100 

Man holes, inspection chambers, disconnect¬ 
ing (nips, etc. ... ... ... 4,(XK1 

Outnitlf tntrine» and eunnertionn ... 4,0(H) 

Kitgine liouse and otlier butidings ... fl.ttdP 


Pnnifnnft atafion — 

Ibimp well 

No. (! b. h, p. oil-engines and eentri- 
liigai pumps 

ffising main ... ... 

Outfall warkn —Septic tiiiiks, filters, out¬ 
fall channel, etc. ... . ... ' ... 


4,000 

H.U00 

«,400 

22,500 


Rs. 


Total 

Add for contJngeneies 10.per eeiit„ my 

Total ‘ 


1,90,200 
... IMOO 


‘..UOgOOO 


S4«90OO 



JJPTIWDnC w. 


El POST or rum SAinTABt beoieier. 


ur. 


(S'! Water-suppfjf — 

Ellevated reservoir ... 

Dfstribation mains and branch piix's 

Sluice valves, stop cocks, h^’drauts, etc. ... 
Provide for connection to town inniu, 
meters, etc. 

i ill 1 

*5 *c 

Rs. 

Total 

* 



.\dd for ooutlngt^nctes 10 per cent., my ... 

10.000 


Total 

1,16,000 

1.16.000 

Total cost, of sttwerage nad wHter>supply ... 

« * fe 

sj^onioo 


13. My ostiinatv of the totiil working ooEt of thcHO mcIxjiuoh, iiioladliig pamping 
and treating wwitge, cleaning ttewera and conneetiunH, n'jattrfng wator pipoH, atop 
cocks, etc., is Kh. G, 0U0 jicr unuuni. 

Tliia does not include any swuoiiers vrork witlilii (tin buildings nor tbo cost of 
the W’utcr. VV^itli log^ml to tlio latter aoiue urraiigomHnt will proanmably be mode 
with the Dacca Municipality. Proltubly the beat nrmugiimenl: wilt be to take the 
water ill bulk at a ftxmi rate {icr l,bOO gallona. The quantity required will bo in the 
Arst inntanta! ulmnt IbO.OtK) gatloiiH {ter clay, and. Hup}jOHing this were obtained 
at 4 annus per l.OOU gullnitH, the cftst wontd l>e Km. a day or Jls, ]ier annum. 

If such an urruugemeut were made, tlie University would of course lie exempt from 
any further water rates. 


, Calcutta, 

The 27th Sepfemftpr Iff32. 


B. WiLLtAMN, 

Sani/nr}/ Kngifteer. Sent/nl. 


Note.—T he estiuutle of capital exiHoiditure includes Its. 40,000 for the Bngln6t>r' 
ing College and Buhou'l and Ifa. 16,TU0 for the College for the WelJ-to-slo Classes. 
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Estimate of Elcmtploal Adviser. 


ThB followin*! art* the ULiiiii heudrt of the estitimte of capital exiieiiditure 
fmtitixl hy the Electrieul Adviser to ilie Government of Uetipil:— 





Ks. 

1. 

Mtihiiinmudaii Cullefre 

« V i> 

25,000 

2. 

Cidlejre for Well-ttwlo Clussea 

S i ♦ 

t.ntKIO 

;i. 

CoHejfe for Women 


12..‘)00 

4. 

Eii^iutH'Hiijr Collefit) 




Daectt ColIe#(is .*1111 hostel 


2,.'>0tt 


Houses for no Indian ofHcers 


21,0iS) 

7. 

Houses for Kuroinmn siibonliimteH 


5.250 

S. 



I.K75 

!t. 

Gyinmisiutu. Museums and ITntoii 


11,250 

10. 

Five Ijuljomtories 


40,000 

II. 

Additions and alterations in existiitf,; 
including; the new hostel of the 
College 

ImildinRs, 
JuKiinnath 
. • . 

.S2,(H)0 

12. 

Service lines 

p * * 

10.025 

i:i. 

Contingencies 

* * 1 

10.000 

It. 

Underground wiriiu; for li){liting main avenue ... 

22,0(K) 


Total 

« # . 

2,02,000 


Gthor have lajeii. or are tu eoui'ae of flltod for electric Ugbt 

and fuiiM. Apart from undoriirotitid wiring for lij;htlng the main avenue, the acreeU 
of (he Uiuvoraity ar-ea will la* tir under the agreement^ mafle lietween the Oovem- 
mout and the Coin|miiy, and due ittiuwanuo is made for this in the estimate for 
reeurrinp uxptHiditurt.'. 
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Note by Mr. T. H. RIohardeon on the Staff of the 

Civil Engineering College. 

l DirtAtiBBK with tbe propuMal Mint th« iH>riiinuent PruteMor of EiiK^K^rluK should 
bo iiupt>i’t«d dinict trom Enffland, ho would in ubtiolatoly iguoriini (m Indkn 

eonditloiiB aud of the very cousiderublo modlftoatiouR rotinlretl to make EiiffliMb 
pmctioe Buitabto to theae Gonditioiii!i. 

It ia of course very important that every odvauUMro should lie taken of any 
development in Eii^ijlish (as well as in American and continental) pcactico, bat it must 
l>o remeuiliered that local pmctice deiKmiis on variations In local condUloiis, 
the relative cost of laLiour and plant, the c<sit of sklUed Inlamr, (acUltles for Mie 
repair of eliibonite plant, etc. 

Every AHaUtant Engineer brought into this eountry is primed with “the rasult 
of the iatcMt and most 'np-to^to Kiiglislt exfkM'ieiiee.'' with the result that he is 
i]ioline<l to look on his more experienced seiifora aa ignorant Bllurian hiSHtlfl, it ts 
not till after he 1ms lettrned liy a few yeara' extieriemv that It dawns on him that 
Ills Executive Engineer knows just as much us he dues atkmt modern English praotloe, 
but that Ills fiidiaii work has taiiglit him to reject what is unsuitable to the 
conditions nmler which his work has to Ih' carried on. A professor of Engineering 
woulfl never have the same opportunities fur adjusting his views, es]>ocbi.lly at Dacca 
where he must tie mom or less cut oft from iiiiercoutite with engineers of Indian 
exiierieuce. 

'* Teaching exiierieiice is only of secondary iraportunoe; in any case it is of nothing 
tike the same vatne for senior aJid professional classes as it would be in the case of 
sciiooi and elemciitarv Uguddiig. It may well be doubted if experience in teaching 
technical classes in England is of much nae for u teacher of Indian students whose 
point of view is so imMrely di^rent. Indian sludeiils oflen try to reinumlier liistoai] 
of to understand what is told Pi them, aud it is often not easy, oven for one who has 
had extterieiice with them, P> detect when they do not understand the lecture. Any¬ 
how English teaching vxiierienoe is of luithing like so much importance as the 
knowledge of the Indian as an oiigineer, which knowloclge is gained by working with 
him in the Public Works Department or on other practical work. It should also Im 
remembered that a large iiart of an Indian engineer’s work consists <if teaching his 

suboidlnates and contractors. He is not. ns often at home, u mere critic of his 

contractor’s work; he has to train his staff and workmen and U> do the work done 

at home by the oontractor's agent, who is always a fully qualified euf^neer ami not 

merely a provider of unskincd tabuor, as oat here. 

Oonaideruble doubt has been expressed as to the prosiieuts M tbe teiaimrury 
PfOfesmr of Civil Engineering on his lotarn to his department. If his prospects 
Me injured by bis term of service at the collage, no allowanco will iiidocctnlie best 
men to come. Unless the best men are deputm, we would Ixi better without them. 
The mere fact that H was ordinaclly a “fn|pd4aUed,” or even a Hecond-class man who 
'aotfbpted the deputation, would of itself Injum the prospects of any drsWdass man 
Who might occasionally bo iodaced to take np the post. Personally 1 have not the 
stigiiteat doubt that a man who spent from his fifth to his tenth year of service 
assay from the pnictical work of his department would not be sought out by fiafsiriii- 
leomiig Engineem for charge of a dtidMon nnder them. 


II 
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1 H would )>e if the period of depatatioa shoald he redoeed .to 

three yearn. Thin would uot iiijniie a man’s proapeota, aud good work at the c-oU^ie'^ 
would* he more likely to lielp him on hi kU own depurlineiit. No doubt a inau 
would Iw more UHeful at: the college after three yeara’ work there, but a ttrat-claas 
man fresh from practical work. wliUHe prosiiecta ftejieiided on retaining liis touch 
with practical work, would l>e iiiora useful for three year* than a secoud'Claaa man 
who muHt feel that liis prospec.U* .or promotion were being injured, and that his only 
chance waa to remain iiennanently at the college. 

If the permanent profeasor were ordinarily stjlected from Executive Engineers 
who had, aa lumiatunta, seived for three yean* us tempomry professors, we would have 
several frr)ni whom to aulecl with aoine Knowledge of their chanicterH and cambilltles; 
we would then tie much more likely to select u sultutde man than if we had to take 
him, in the dni’k, from tlie teucLing staff of an English Uiuversity, the authorities 
of wlHch would uaturuliy try to retain their Imat men. 

As rcgunis tlic Professor of Matiieiiiutics, I am afniid tliul a man would tend to 
stagnate who was tiwl down to teach only the rather narrow Aiourse which it la 
essential to adopt for engiiifs'ring sttidenls. while it would he an iidvantiige for the 
general University Ntndenls if at least one of their professoi-s weiv to sec the subject 
from a sotnewliut practical stnndimlnt. I therefore think tliat it would be u gtdn 
botli to the engineering and general students if, like tlie science profcssorsliipM, this 
one wpre a University rather than a college apimintiueiit. 

On tliese gmurnls E tlisagrec witli pttmgmpli .S of section 10 of tlie KeiHirt on 
Engineering (staff) and would substitute for it the following:— 

fn laying down tlie oiialifications for the two professors pt Civil Engineering the 
main principle to Im held In view is that, in onler to meet Imlhui raqniivinents, tiie 
teucliiiig and metluKls of practice at the college should U* the result of the latesr and 
most iit)~to-tlate Indisn experience. 

One of the professors should therafoi'o lie a man with tlie highest poseihle tptaU- 
lltuitions us txigurds both theoretical and unictlcal training. He should also have, if 
possible, some experience in teach lug. He should have taken his degree at one of 
the Universities when' engineering is miule a sjieciaUty. other qualifications being 
imual, n gnuluute of a tutorial and residentinl University lioing given the preferaooe: 
fife slimikl have several years’ eximrience of practical engineering in India, ami flntill 3 ' 
he should, if possible, he selected from those who have scrvetl as temiMirarv professors 
at the college. He should lie uppoiiiled in the flrat place for two years, till confirinocl, 
retaining his lien on Ills permanent post. These qualifications would no«I to iw (Niid 
for, but it should lie possible to gin such a iiiuu on a sslary of Us. 1,(KXI to Rs. 1.500. 

The other jiiwfessors should he borrowed from the Public ^ Works Department 
(railway brunch includtaO- A s|H’cially sclecteil Assistant Engineer of about ttve 
jrears’ service might l)e taken. Tin* |M»st should la» cousiderixl as an Bxwutiye Eiigiti* 
ecr’s. The umn selcctwl should Ik* g:i%ctt(Hl as oflieiating Executive Engineer unci 
bt' granted a dn[)ntatinn Hllowance so that he shall draw almut Rs. sXIO over what he 
would draw us Assistant Enginwr. The deputation should Iw for three years, and it 
should Im? nndcmloisl that the engineer accepting it will uot be granted^ prlvilem 
leave or furlough (unless on medical certificate) during his {leriod of service at the 
college. It cannot l>e too ctfMirly laid down, or urgently recommended, time a man 
of high qtiiillHcations and character is ueuessary^, and it is essential that the apiioinE> 
meiit siioitld 1m* ly^garded as a prize in the service. 

As in the caHt; of science, mathematics abonld be taught by University and not by 
college professors. If a pmfessor is to renmln fresh, itr is important that lie sbould 
have a wider field than the somowliat narrow coarse which it is essentiat to laydown 
for engineering students. The University can be tmated to select for thin duty men 
who wilt not consider their science to be degnded by>^ing applied to the sendee 
and welhbeing of man. 


Tr H. mCBAJlMiOir. 

■ HSr 


Simla, 

Ttie 3rd September I9J2, 
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i*cr 

MIIIIKII. 






1^. 

fifl. 

I. College TuitiMi Feeo~~ 







* Uiiooit t'tilU'gt* 

-1 

mi 

,3(H) 

•1 at Kh 
H 

. ti 

7 

2.1iU) 

2,100 


Xi*w 

j 

m) 

.1 

(> 

1.740 


...j 

S.'iO 

S 

7 

1,7A0 



, «« ^ 

S!M» 

2.V) 

J 

K 

4 

Ti 

1,UMJ 

1,270 


Mnltfiniinn(lH)i ... 

••■! 

mi 

S44) 

.1 " .. 
tt 

1 

.*> 

t,12o 

1,200 


WdiHcn's 

.-1 

21 

, 

.1 

H 

4 

n 

iUi 

m 


Cdllpjft* for the weM-t<Mlt» chtAnes 

121) 

It 

40 




Total 


* N • , 

■, 

17,4.Vi 

2,00.472 

.fsMrutlent of ilii‘ junior eoiiims tiiui 


Kt tide at of 

llie 

H«nlor 

(‘ourao. 


If. VtdveraUy Feen — 


Junior HttidentM lii Hcience 

*** 

.H6U 

at Km. 1 

m) 


8e»iui' „ Arts 

4 • « 

5H<> 

„ 2 

1472 


„ „ Kcieniie 

* »* 

2M0 

„ J 



„ .. iHjatnic 

i»tudU*(f 

90 

•' . ^ 

IHO 


Junior Htndeniit <if Mt'dieiiie 

90 

« 2 

IHO 


flenior „ ^ 

« 4 « 

70 

„ 5 

550 


HtwlentM td Kngiueeiififf 

. *4 * 

flO 

15 

900 


Orediiate atudentM in Artu 

444 

100 

10 

1,000 


» „ M Bcienee 

flO 

.. 12 

000 


Students (»f Uiw ... 

4*4 

100 

.. a 

l,tA0 


lH 

i. 

Total 



6J!52 

79,K24 


tf t 
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IMCOMB FBOM PBISI}. 


APPENDIX Vltt 






P*>r 

nwnwnn. 

Pw 

«nnaia. 


* 


Ra. A. 

Ra. 

Ra, 

/>/. 

Hostel "Fees ism Chapter XIll)— 






1,710 HtQcleiitH (ineludiii|{ jitnulmite 
Btndcnts) of the Dactca, New, 
JaMTiiniiuth, 'Mulutnimadaii, 

Womeit'a and Nnf^ineertnit 
OollPffUfl 

a 

at 

2 S 

4,275 

51,300 

fV. 

University Entrance Fees — 






700-FroHlimen 

at 

2 0 


1,400 


Oraihiatee* Uegistration »«« (initial)*— 






500 OnitluateH 

at 

5 0 

- * » 

2,500 

Vi. 

HUling feen^ Ei^igineering Hhidents—^ 






20 atiulenta 

at 

6 0 

100 

1,200 


CraNO 'fOTAL 



28,485 

5,45,006 


* Nothing been inclntlefi on ucconnt of the roeurrinf^ feeti jiuyaible by reffisteiDd 
gnulnatee, nince it in not poBHibJe to make a rt^linble eeiimuto. 



AP?SMV 1 Z IX. 


EtrriuATE or cAriTAi. KXFBNOirimK 


APPENDIX IX. 

4 

Bstimata of Capital Expanditura. 

HKOTIOK 1. 

Buildikob. 


(i) Dacca Calltgc—' 

Mnin bulldiilfj:! enlarfi^otuoii; of iibmry and iiitrmJiU’tion 
of oight akylfgbts 

CoiiverHiou of. kbonitory into Hnl liostol tttul loctum 
tlieutre 

Couverafoii of School of Eiiglneorhig into 4tli iioatel 
J)ining room and kitchen for 15() for .Hnl and 4tU ImnUdM 
Conversion of uii existing building into fitli hostel 
^Hoiwe of Superintendent of 5th hcmtel 
Re-erecting and enlarging quurlent for meiiiuU 


ijt) Jagannalh i'olttyc^ » 

r 

Conversion of Soireturiut Press into a college und tiosiel 
New hostel (or studeiiis niul 8(1 graduates ... 

Dining halls, kitchens* qaarieni for 85 servuiitM, servants’ 
latrine, two day latrines, mastmry ghat and stet>s for 
tank, uifd waskiiig piatforin 


(5J *Vd«; Vfillege — 

Converting Upjxjr storey of Secretariat building into a. 
hostel by ntaking one end of each wing into* 
quarters for two Indian JSdocatioiial Service omoers, 
erecting qaarters (or their 18 servants* making iiarti- 
tions, etc* »»• ,,, ,,, 

Dining rooms and kUcl|pna for iUO stndenta ... 

Qaarters for 84 gradnatOB 


Rs. 


8,845 

,1.777 

5,578 

88.434 

!M,530 

18,(KK> 

8l,tH3 

IMMi 


18.730 

1,85,400 


7i,85ti 

8,78.3H« 


11,870 

H5,<X)0 

30,500 



S 54 


KATtMATK OF OAFITAf. KXPENDltrSK, 


AppKirDn rx. 


Us. 

(4) Mtittammadan College — , 

Miiiii buihliit>; (incluliinf; tiostel) ... ... ... .%*tO,OUO 

Diitiri^ liall fincludin^ (urnimre) ... ... ... 

, KitotuMi. «erviu)ts’ qitarteiM, nervantH' lutrliie, stadenUi’ 
lutriiu;. Hlauf^bU'r iilurform, ahed for liaugiiiK meat. 
poii« for jfoutH (uul fowh, and mwliing platfonn ... .^).74d 

3^6,Uld 


(■5) CoUcgtt for IVotmn — 

Miiin huilfliiig, iticludiii^' hontel and quarters fur ttie 
SflifT ... ... ... ,,, ... 

Qiiurrcra frir 20 servuiits ... ... ... 

1,*».782 


(S) (’oUeye for wrU~tu~(Ut Clam«it — 

Miiin IxiildiiiK ... ... ... ... 

Hostul for lot) .Hindu MlndeiitH ... ... ... l,17,90i) 

Hosttd for 20 Miiiiatnnitultin Htiideiits ... 

lOnint; halUiind kitrhous for Hindus mid Mulimniniulmts 
(Mulninitnatlun estimate incImteH furniture), (luarters 
for .VI nervitnt.H, day latrines for students mid 
set'vmits, iHitlihiK plutforin, rouKli Atablin^ for lOO 
ponies, quarters for 75 s.vws. House for Prineijm) 

(on estimated salary of Ks. 1,500) aiul fur one pro¬ 
fessor (on estiimited salary of Ka. 1,000) ... 1,H5.5KS 

5.17.488 


(7) Knyhtrenttg Ooliegr-^ 

iJuiii building' ... ... ... 2,85,(810 

Hostel for HO students ... ... ... ... l,24ji0o 

Hostel for six Kuro]Hmn students ... ... ... 50,000 

^ DemonstmtUin ball ... ... ... ... 50,800 

Dining ball aud kitebeii for tUO students, quarters for 20 

st'rvmitH ami two day bttrines ... ... 36,4H0 

4,45300 


(fV) Vniversity 

Htnor ultemtionK In ffroottd floor of Seorotarint 2.00O 


^,»300 


(») OJj^cf 



4 PPB 1 IDIX tx* mmUATR OP CAPITA!. XXPRKUlTtlKIC. 


(J«0 itohoraUtrieft— 

Cbemiittry 

Phj*Hi<*K 

2 oolof;y uud Botany 
Phyaiolofiy 

AjiHtotiiy, HiiicHa Metlifa, (*te. 


{Jl} Xaiural hixior^ Mmmtm ... ... ... ... .‘»H,8CK» 

(/«) Obxert'aiury ... ... ... ... ... ^.(kNI 

* 

(/J) Owaomxtrr Uiu'liiiliiifj: MaiiHltebt apiuiratun) ... ... 3!.V(N)U 

(14) Atl(i4ii(nm to hftspital — 

HiiiutI infwttoM wiinl (A I'ckoiih with ImmIm cucli noil mi 
iitteiuliint'K iXKim), i miiiiiII cook Iioohch. iioij ijiitirtcrH 


for 10 Hei'vmitH ... ... * ... ... l.'MiSI 

{IJ) *S7w/ik— 

Aci|UfHMioii. for tbc retiiil vendor niid iHaikHclIcr. of llu* 
sliojtft itiJirkcii 8 on tlit^ ^piicrul plmi ... ... 

(Iff) ... ... ... ... ... l.Ol.iNX) 

(17) ... ... ... ... ... .VSf.KIN) 

« 

• (W) Hous*‘-x for — 

Provlnciiil KdocttUoiml Hcrvicc: 

Acf|iiiKjtioii of lioiiRCM iinti tt miinll hoimc In Uo* 

AmlaiHini ... ... ... ... SI, 0 (H) 


KiiHitioo of 27 liouRCH iMi I ho apfMiivoil iloutilo Klon^y 
plan lor MuiiHifH’ hoiiHi*a in Kiwtorn UmiKat iMiil 
Assam *at Hn. 7 , 70(1 ouch ... ... ... 2 .(i 7 ,i 8 K) 

tjiOiuRliruite {fliluisitioiml Hervtcc: Kn'cUon uf 10 houM^s 

at Rh. J. 0 O 0 ouch ... ... ... ... lO.odo 

Uurupeiiii RiiliortlinuloK: fSiveliun of 2 1ioiih(‘k at I{m. !),(X )0 

eacli ... .. ... ... ... 1H,(XXI 

ToUtl of Houtioii 1 ...^ ;i2..‘t5.(i0(> 


SKCTION 11. 


HAmTABT FiTTIX««. 



*** 

■*** 


l.JfUMlO 


Kew Imildinga 

■ 

** * 

4 ** 

.W.fXlO 

4 


Total of HectUiii 1] ... 2.'tt.UX» 


A. for arw halMiagw fawt a l Mi Br. 8AM *m ■••nMiHt wf ^ Cufktpr »t BuKiMvosie ai^l Ife, A,8(K> «m 

MMwtaVltoQMllVlkrtto Omum. 





miHATE oy CAPITAL EXPRKMTTTBK. 


APPKKDtIX at 


sri 6 


8!-X!TION ill. 

FcKKlTIfKK. 


(1) Tlje four ArtK Colle^^H— 

CluRK I'OOJllS 
LecUiiti tlieutits 
Pi'iUCi)>ulH' KH>tUH 

OfliuoH 

Profi'Hsnnt’ com molt rooiHH 

HtmteiitH* „ „ 

Lilnnrteit 

HoKti'U 

MliWcttutUMIlH 


(Sf) lliuv«i'«lty— 

Bimuto UouHo ... 
CUit'Kuii Hnit 
Jjlbmry 

Siniiliiat'K 

latuinic stiuUtiK 
tillW 

PhyKicnl cduuiiUoii 

riiio!) 

I’ndeMHorM’ c!ul* 


Ra. 


7,m 

»,129 

l.»H> 

900 

2,400 

1.900 

4.900 
1,72M 

27.d00 

5.000 


02.295 

in rfmnd uamtwre 63,0(X) 


4,250 

2.000 

13,000 

5,00t» 

3,000 

1,400 

1,100 

900 

2,000 


3.3.250 


(3) Miuiir itunm, tm (<>r ia>4t;incc irlocks, tyiHUWrltci-a uuct bicycle 

ahiiiila fttr (1) ami (2) ... ... ... ... 10,000 


(4) Oolk'ge for vrumoii— 


CluHM rooiuH ... ... 500 

VruiesHore' coiitutun ntoma 400 

I5tmlent^’ „ ,, ’ 350 

Frofesenra' sitting rooms 400 

Dining rooms ... 900 

PmfessorH' bed nmniH ... 1,200 

Dnrmitoi'ies ... ... l,tiW 

Ijai)omtor}e*i . ... 7,101) 


12,450 





A.PrKKI> 1 X IX. 


K«T 1 UATK OF CAFITAI. KXPF-SDnX'RE. 


2 fir 


(S) OoUege for wpU-ttwlo OIurwh— 


Hull ... ... ;jOt> 

Lilmiry ... ... ;{tM) 

Bliifleitts' ooiiimon room (ino 

ProfeusoiV „ . HOO 

ClitKM rooniH ... ... H.’HI 

Oftict* <if PriiicijKil .... .’KKI 

Ofiice of HurHiir ... 

fJenorsil oHico ... ... (;tNl 

Pn>ft'ssor!!t’ luoniH ... 450 

... ... 


^1^500 

Total of Sticlioti III 


K.tt .— III lUi' i'Mp i>r llvv' KtiKiii'iTtiiK t'<Jli’K«>, LiiUfr<it4irtfci, 


I'tp.t furutlurc in iitptuii^^l \n pi|tiipiijiM 4 K 


■ HKCTIOK IV. 

Kgrii'MKNT. 

(I) UosleiH of tilt* f 4 mr Ai'Ih CoU«‘^rt‘K— 

Dinhii; aiifl kitclMOi utonMil*^ ail JN. IhU p'**' Htuduiita K,7(Ki 
MiKta'IltiiioouH ... ... ... ... 5lN> 

U.2tK> 


( 2 ) LiUniriea (bookn only, tlttiiiKM an* iii<’liicl«><l uiulor furnitunij— 


Unlvt*r»ity Libi'ary 
lTniv<Tsity Library. wJeiiri* 
iSeminurH 
iMlaiiiic HtiullpK 

Liiw 

New iiikI MiihairiiiiiMiati CoUtif;e5t ... 
iluck itutTila*ri« of iwriorlietilit 

« ^ « 

1 « # 

m m m 

m k m 

4 t « 

■ + # 

4 *« 

HHjim 
itf,()ub 
12,(HR) 
... ' 2.WH)') 

40.<HX) 
J2.(HHJ 



I.K2.UUb 

* (3) Seminar UluatiTitire Hqutpineni 


3,(HK) 


K K 
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KST 1 MATK OF CAPITAL RXFBNDITURK. 

Apre«0fx nr. 



Ra. 

(4) Laboratorie 



Physics 

Cliemistry 


554XX) 

85^ 

Physiology. 

Zootomy iincl BotHiiy— Hs. 



Furniture aiul , 30,<X)0 


Apimraliirt— 


Physiolojry 

30.000 


TJotany 

15,000 


Z(H)loKy 

15,(KK) 

MMiOO 

Anntomy 

• * * 

50,000 

Miiteriu MeUU'ii ... . 

4 A * 

.5.000 

PliiinbinK for uU lubomtories 

* * * 

80,000 


»,45.(KKt 


(.5) Nnturul History Museum 


40,000 

(0) Oiworviitory 



(7) Womeii'H Collej^— 

Science 

f.ibniry 

Dining uml kitchen iiteiisilH 

MiscH^ihineous ... 


H,.5t.0 

(i.(MK) 

»)!) 

300 



ihm) 

(8) (’ollepe for weil-toMlo Ciiwsos— 

Library 

DlniUK unil kitchen utensils 

MiHcelliineoiis ... 


U),t)tM) 

1,200 

.Tt)0 



ll.iUO 

<0) Colleift' of Enjriuet'rin*r (»*'*• (Miapter XX> 

* 4 4 

1.50,0(k) 

(10) Hospitnl niul Dlspenatries • 


2,300 

(11) (lyiiiimsitiin 

t * 4 

0400 

(13) Uuling ^ Kifjfiueeriiiii stuileiiw) 

> 4 * 

1,000 

(.1.3) Improvement of tanks and tltvinfj^ Appliances 

* 

4 4 4 

5,000 

(14) Union ... ... ... ... 

* * 

1.000 

(15) Miscelhineuns 

t *• 

104)00 


Total of i^tion IV 


7^.700 




Al'rKNOIX IS. 


EATtMATB or OAPttAL SXPBKOITURR. 


m 


SBOTION V. 
GKOlTKtMt. 




Kh. 

Rcalii^umeut of rooda 
Laying oat j^ronniiH 
AlieriiiK tanka 


nHm) 

8A,0()0 

^MMK) 


Total of Soctlon V 

s.o.v)oa 


Iiayintf out fleliU 

SBOl'ION VI. 

Playino Firuis 

« * 4 

19.000 

Univoralty [mviHoii 

* * * 

10.iKX) 

Five chaiiKitiff and stents 

shetls 


Fives courts 

P 4 > 

5.U00 


Total of Section VI 

49,000 


8BCTI01I VII. 


Watkk, Drainaur ani> Elbctric Supply. 


Water-Hupply and dniiuaj^ (nee A{)|Kmdi.\ V) 

ScavenKinff 

Electric aupply (are Aitpendix VI) 

:i.90.0tN) 
1.110 
a. is,000 

Total of Section VII 

rt,»o.uo 


Totals—Skctios I 

4 4 fe 

* « 4 


... as,.'t.‘i.ooo 

M II 

m * t ■ 

4 4 4 

« • i 

... S,44J)0(f 

III 

« 4 4 

4*4 

a ■ * 

... i..Ho.aoo 

IV 

* « 4 

P * P 

a a • 

... 7^700 

V 

^ 4 #* 

« 4 4 

a a * 

...^ SA>3.000 

VI 

4*4 

MW* 

* * # 

49.(XK) 

M VII 

■ 44 

4 4 4 

a a * 

... 6„’1!),U0 


tiftAVo Total 5il,W7H 


It Ki 
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KKTIUATE OF KKCCItKINO CIlAfUlKK 


AITKKDiX X. 


APPENDIX X. 

Estimate of Recurring Charges. 

BECTIOX J.. 

(Jks'I'hal Adminikthation. Sri'Kitioti Staff. 


Vic(*'‘Ctinti<Ti‘li(tr, |tiiv iiiid sumptuary allowaiK*.! ... 
WsirilcMi, litdiiiii Kilnrutional StTvir.* 

HeKi^tnir, Pi't>vitH’iid Etlumlioiiul S«*rvir(‘ 
iiihmrhit), Provincial Etlucaiioiutl Sc>rvict! 

.VKHiHlunt liihrariaiis, Stdioniiimto PMucurioital 
Service, af Ks. IflO 

Professor of Pliysicul Kdiicaltoii, Indian Kduca- 
tumul Service 

Siipcrinlcadenl, (iyiiMUOitiim ... 

2 Assisiiiiil Sti|>erii)teiuicnts ill Us. tlK> 

2 AHsishnit Siir^ecais at Us. 22.*i 
I Siiii-AsHislant Surgeon 
(iroiiiidinaii for playia>;-lteldH 
Knbonltitiii'C ditto 

AHsisiaut Kn^^im'cr, Works ollicc. on ^ratle jiay 
and till uliowTiiiee of its. .'M) 

(Herk of tile Works» U*!, 2 (H> and an allowatici' of 
Ifs. titi... ... ... ... ... 


Total 


IVc 

Ttr 

lilt tiarlli. 

tit' hutn 

Us. 

Hh. 

2.‘)li0 


HOO 


820 


82(1 


i:>o 


SI H I 


;too 


2nit 


I.Mt 


o2 


800 


100 


CoO 



2ao 

(.472 SfMkU 


SEiTlON II. 

Tkach I Nu Sta ff. 

I'rr Pw 

riirn^iQ aumim. 

Us. K*i. 

Arts aint St-itoico (sec (Uiaptcr X> — 

4 SiMiior Professors at an avenifre of J{s. ... 7.200 

Professor of Physioloj^y at Us. IJiitO ... ... I,.^i0 

20 Imltatt Kducational Sto-vice oflioers ... ... Iti.tKMt 

A Ueiul^r of Krencii titid (iernian on Rs. aOO—HOO, 
iivem*?*.' Us. (i,Mt ... ... ... 

44 Provineial Kilnoatioiml St*rvice oflicera - ... I4,Ui<0 

2y Siilnntiinnte Educational St*rvice ufllcers (^iucliub 
itif; 4 (%i)le^e Lilmirians and the CiiiutUF uf the 
Nuliinit History Miisiniiii) ... ,a, 4,.'t,’)0 

84 Junior .\8.s|Btuiit8 at Rs. UK) ... ... ;j.400 

4 aliowauccH for Princi{mls at Rs. 2(K) ... MX) 


5,i.S,r0l) 


Total 


47.i»8& 



AtTEXmX X. 


E«TIMATB OF RKCUKKINU ClfAKUEpt. 


B. CollHge for womt'u (««• Olmpt^jr XVll)— 

2 Profertsoit* iit K». 4tK,l—tifUt (Uh. SW) 

1 Profossnr nt Jin. 2.M)—(.JtK, 425) 

2 Proft'ssord at Us. lAtt—liK) (Kh. .Wij) 

•* at Hh. l.Vt—2Wt (.Bh, 1K5j 

5 iillowuiUH^s Hi Kn. HH( 

Total 


I.HK» 

(25 

»;tHt 

570 

:rtK( 


IVt • 
auiinin. 


.H5.!(U) 


C. OoUoj^} ftH' tiu* woll-to-sio Classt's (fwe#? CliiiptiM' XVI Ut- 

5 liiiiian Kduealtonai Scrvioo olUccrH ... ... 2.4 ihI 

4 Pnivinoial Kiltiratioiuii tS**rvit*o olliii'rH ... 1,28 > 

2 Siilif>rilMtat(* Hirtocutioiial S«*rviit» oilirorK ,'JtKt 

Surveyor ... ... ... ... UHt 

Biditi^ Mimtor ... ... ... ... 120 

PriixOparK ... ... ... 2tK( 

Total ... l.-loO 




1). lalatiik' StudU'S i/t^r Ohaiilor XIX)— 
S'liiur I'rnfcssor 
2 Profi'.sfior« at Hh, .VDO 
.j I’ruviiK'iiil Kduoattonal Service offlf*‘rB 

T..tul 


l.tMfO 

l.tMHi 




J3. Kii^iiieeriavt Cliapter XX)— 

PriiicijMtl. Kn^diieoriiiif (Villeue, at Ka. 1..'itK(—2.(KKI i,8.''t0 

StMiior PndcKsur of Kii/i^iiteerin); at IN. l,()0t(—1.5'i(( 

Seeoiitl ., ,. at IN. 7(K) raverajfe 

Ptildte VVork»4 ]>i>|i!irtmerit pay) and an alliHVatice 
of IN. 2IH) ... ...‘ ... ... POP 

2 Indian F/tliieatitirMil K«>i‘vii*e rdlicera ... l,t)(K( 

4 Provincial BdiKrational S<‘rviei* oflicerH ... 1.280 

.5 Hiiiionliiiute haltjcatiohal Service ofllcera ... T.Vt 

AMownnce.>4 to Special l^cturera 

Tuliil ... 7,7.'i;t 


2.0fK( 


F. Medici nc fj«« tJbapter XKI)— 

Pr«fe«Ht>r of Anatomy 

Senior DemooHlnitiir at Ka. 2Ui)"IMN) ... 

• Junior at K». WO—... 

Allomiiice for Ar>vin)f iiiatmetiuri in Uifteria Medifti 
Ditto ditto in Pimraiacv ... 


13,!)8(i 


Total 


1.140 
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KeriHATE OF SECUBSISO CHABOEH. 


AFPEimiX X, 


G. Jjaw (see Cljupter XX11;— 

Senior PruXesttor 
Second Professor ... 
Third ProXeseor 
Five Tutors at Rk, 2(X) 


Total 

Graxo Total, Section II 



P#r 

ineiiwiii. 

unnai. 

Rs. 

Re. 

850 


750 


tifXi 


1,1X8) 


8,3)8) 

38,400 

71.015 

8,54,840 


SECTION III. 




CLKHICAt 

Khta ulishm ekt (see. (Jh a i’teb 

XXVI). 







P*r 






tnitiun 



Kh. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

tit 

15O-2()0 


18.3 


3 

»T 

10(M50 


368 


1 

It 

75-1(8) 


03 


3 

«t 

1(8) 


3(8) 


3 


80 


340 


» 

tt 

(M) 


510 


7 

tt 

4.5 


315 


4 

tt 

40 


160 


8 

t* 

35 


380 


10 

tt 

35 


350 





Total 

2,636 

31,512 


SECTION IV. 


MlsrKL.LANKOt’H SnB(>Kt)|N.VTK ESTAKLISIIUEKT. 





IVt 

Vw 




mellnnm. . 

AuAUn* 




Rs. 

Rs. 

For Chemistry 

1 Mechanic 

* i <■ 

50 


5 CfiiiiiHiunders at Hs. 30 

4 » « 

1,50 


For Pliyaics 

1 Mechanic at Ra, 100—125 

117 


1 Assistant Hechanle 

at 




Rs. 40-“^0 

■ • 4 

47 

■ 


1 Carpenter ui Rs. 50—6ti 

* 1 * 

57 


For Hospital and 

College Oisimnsarlea— 

' 




3 Compounders at Rs. 30 
3 Ditto at 15 

V * « 

60 




45 


For Works office 

... 1 DiafUiitftu 


.50 



Total 


570 

6.91 





▲PrBMDlX X. 


WrnVATE OF BKCORKINO CRAKORS. 


SBCTION V. 

Mkniai. Ertablibhhent (we Chaptkji XXVI). 


JW 

19 DurwanA at Ha. 1**^ ... 

Vire^liai>ce)lui'*K Jamactar at Ka. lA lA 

90 Cbupraaiea at Kh, 10 ... iitK) 

10 Gbaukiiluia at Ka. 10 ... 100 

10 Danrlea nt Ha. 12 ... m 

38 Beatvi'8 at Ha. 10 380 

Haarera (8c‘itMift* Iletiartuieiit)— 

7 at Ha. 15 ... ... UVt 

10 at Hh. 12 ... • ... 120 

20 at Ha. 10 ... ... 200 

ti Wjitei' pNtItta at Ha. 8 ... 4H 

at) 8wt*oiH.'ra at Ha. 10 ... 500 

12 Mflitfn* ai Ha. 10 ... 120 

8 I>o«is (for lal»oraO>i'it*a) at Ha. 10 HO 

22 Matu-a at Hh. 10 ... 220 

12 Scavi'iipers at Ka. 10 ... 120 

Li linirv— 

lieaO .Vlifiidaiil at Hh. 1.5 1.5 

7 Atti*i«laiita at Hh. 12 ... HI 

2 Daftrit'K at lia. 15 ... 30 

HUlhiK S<rliiM)t; 12 Kyca^H at Ha. 10 ... ... 120 

KiiftintnM'hif; OoHej< ■: Tiiidala lor IXYimiiiatrai ioti 
Halt (lamp proviaiuiii ... ... 2(M> 

Kospitat: iiitnp pmvision ... ... 100 

Wuiupirci Gollpge; laiap prctviaioii ... 1.50 

Colte),a> for woll-t<Mlo OliifMtMi: lump provi»h»ij 5(K» 


ToOil .3,!I12 


ftRCTlON VI. 

COKTINUKNriKH. 

iw 

Hh. 

(letipntl IJiiiverHiiy (tncludfii^ nflicc) riiiitinf(ciu'if>H 
Collegia: oSIccK and ('oniiiutii nminH—Dtu-ca, Jagart- 
nuth. New and Atuliaruiiiudaii Cullegea. csticli Kh. l.JOO 

Woraen*H College ... ... ... . 

Cttll^gc for well'UMl6 CbiatKw few Chapter XVII1) 

Engineering College (8ul>>0oitimit(ee*H eatiinatti) . 

College lM»atet»: furniturt^ and niiacalluneoiiK . 

LibmrtcH and Seiainara— 

University and College (ww Chapter Xl) . 

Law (aw* Chapter XXU) ... ... . 

Seminar equipment ... ... . 

Law and Islamic Studies ... ... . 


r*r 

Ha. 


40,944 


iV 

Kh. 

15.000 

4.400 

HOO 

7.200 

2tt,00(» 

5,f)tW 


17,5*10 

UNK) 

500 

800 
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APKEirnix X 




INir 

P#r 



Kh. 

Hfinura* 

Ha 


Clmniisiry 

* • • 

4 4* 

KMXlO 

Pltysios 

f • * 



... ... 

« • * 


1.600 

Zoology 

« J ■ 

* * « 

3,tNkl 

Pliyniulf^^jy 


* * 3 

3.0(NI 

Amihmiy " 

* * w 

■ » * 

2,500 

Mctttcu ... 


t 4 « 

300 

(J»H MDiiply 


« I 4 

2,000 

Niihfrul Hniory MitMeiiiii 

4 4 * 

« I * 

3.(XX) 

H)xHiiiituitioiiH (Mffi CluiptiM’ IX) 

4*4 

• • * 

5.0IX) 

Kcliolsii'MhlpM itnit fivf HtiidoiitHhipH— 

Art;*, utiU Isiamk' HIihHoh (n^n 

XIF) 

Chapter 

* * m 

1,00() 

16.00(J 

Wiinieirs (!nli(*(;c (j<ee (Jhuptcr XV1I> 


2tl 

210 

Mi'fli4MtU3 (see (Jliapter XXl> 

« 1 * 

I2t) 

1,110 

J’riws isfifi Chapter XII) 

B » 4 

* 4 V 

.500 

Kifspitut ai)({ tIispeiisaricM 

B k i 

4 » » 

3,700 

Pliyrticai Kdut'ation— 

(fyiiinasiutH 


#44 

.50(» 

Mim'elljnu'oUK 


« * « 

;ioo 


4*4 


2tNt 

llidinw 

4 t 

■ ■ ■ 

4,0(N) 

IMayin^'-ltelfis 

* * • 

• # * 

2.000 

.S<K'lal— 

Cnii)t-iii~:ii(l lo Piiuxi 

* * • 


.500 

Grants hx' cnlk*);!* niitortainiiuMits ... 

4 * » 

«** 

.Vto 

Works 

• 4 * 

« I « 

360 

Water and dridnai^e (nee Appendix V)... 

■ 4 • 

4 f P 

1.5,200 

S^'aveii^rinK 

* • * 

# 4 « 

1.101 

MoHi'm* iiiclndin;; strrtst li#?hting 

fiinii^^hi^L by Ktoi'trioul lns[itH'tur to the flov'tTiH 
nirnt of Bougiil) 

* * « 

Kt>,(NX> 

TmvelUtiK aUnwain-e 

■ » t 

4 » « 

2.,50() 


Total 

• 4^ • 

2.6K.H4t 

Tt>T\i.s —skction 1 


^ 4- * 

K9,66i 

>1 II 


* « * 

8,54,840 

31,512 

K „ III 


« « * 

„ IV 


# # P 

«,»12- 

M V 



46,044 

VI 


« « « 

2,68>i44 


GBAMO TOTAt. 


123J16 





LIST OF 


AFPEKPIX^Jtl. 




APPENDIX XI. 

List of 8 ub«Oommlttoes. 


Eiiffliifh— 

Mr. H. K, JaiititH. 

Mr. \V A. J, An'btwM. 

Ibilm JjiUit Muimn Otatarji. 

Mr. T. 8. Hterliiiff. m,a. (CantKl).)» Prateaiutr, Pri^aiflenoy Cullof<e, and 
UnivrrHiiy Lt^ctuivr In £i)KltKh, Caltniitti. 

Mr. MaiimoltHti (llirmli. b.a. (Uxon.), ProfeKaor, Presidency CoU«j{e, 
Ciilctiitit. 


2 . — ‘ ^ 

Mr. W. A. J, Arclibold. 

Mr. Mnhitiiit^ AH. 

Mr. W. Owatun Hniitli, B.A. (Gunttili.), p.R.}ij>i., PnifeMMor. Weateyan OidleRv. 

Hatikipur. ' , 

Mr. E. K. Oaten* M.A.. LIj.b. (Cantab.)* Prufeanor* Pn^aidene^ OdlcRe. 

A.swiiii gumar Mukliarji. MA. (Calcttttu), Prtdeatair, Daccn ColleKO> 
Balm Ja<ln NaOt Haticur. Bf.A. (Calcutta), Prcdeaitnr, Patna College. 


3. Ecotiontif ^— •, • 

Mr. W. C. Wordawurth, M.a. ((txoii. uiul Ii(jiidot»). AHHiatattl Director of 
PnUlic InHtmotioii. BmigaU 

Mr. T. T. WiUiuma* B.A. (Cantab.), umc , (CimiiiD, ProfeaKor, Dacca CoHege; 
University l^aKSturer in BoonitmicK. Ciilcuttu. 

Mr. Maiioliar lail, SI.A. (Oniitub.), Minto PmfenHor of K(.'onomiCM, Calcutta 
ITniventIty, 

Mr. C. HusMelU UCA. (Oxon.), Profeaaor of • BconmnicH and PoHUiail 
Philosophy, Patna CoXlege, ^ 

, Mr. J. C. Cc»yaj«e, Bjt. (Cantab.), u .b. (Bombay), ProfewMir, Pnwidcncy 
College i Lniveralty Leetarer in KconcimjcA, Ciilciitta. * 

Mr. K. L. Daitw, X.A. (Catcatta), Aocoantant^lencmi; on deputation aa 
President, Prices Bsq^rr Conunlttee. 

, Mr. O. F. ftMms, M.A.,<AbeniiHni), rjt.*., faji.j on deputation Ui the 
' Govertiniont of India m a nkember of tfie Prioes Enquiry Committee. 

Mr. 8, C. WillittiDfi^ BsA. (OA0ttiH4g!E and IjsmdonX Bwretttry to AtfiMjit 
^ and Manager, Provideiit liuititfithin, East Indbin Railway'; Unlversltv 
Lecturer in Beoitontica, Otloutta. 

‘#V 
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APrBROfZ xk 


4 , tPhiloMOphy — 

Hr. H. K. JameH. 

Hr. AaindaH Khan. U.A., Univeiwity Lecturer in Jt^hiineophy, Oulcattu. 

Dr. H4mlal Uftlder. M.A., PH.D, {(^Icuttu), Viiiventity Ijeetfirar in PMIo- 
sopUy, Calcutta. 

Dr. Adityu Nath Mukharji. UJi., PH.D. (Calcutta), ProfeaHor. Preaiclency 

College; UnivcrKity licctiirer in PlitloHophy, Calcntta. 

Hr. C. HumacII, m.a. (Oxoii.). Hroftwaor. Patna (^>llege. 

« 

* 

.5. Bengali-^ ^ 

Hahuimilioiautliyayu Hatia ChauUra Acliarji Vidyabliushnit. 

The Hon'hlf Nuwab Haiyid Ktiwub All, Cliaudfinrt. 

Ilabii DIiihmIi Ohaudm Hen, B.A. {Oalciiita). {TnivcrMity Header tii Bengali 
Litemtute, Calcutta. 

Uaulvi Kasst Tinadul Hiiqiio. MA. (Caicnitii). Profewor, Dacca Training 
Cnltegc. 

Uni Jatinflnt Nath Cliaiuliiuri. M.A.. B.|«. (Culcuttn). 


6 . Sttn»krit-~‘ 

The Hfurbte Juaticc Hir AKliutuHh Mukhnrjl, Hanmwati. SluHtrataichaapati, 
KT.. H.A., D.L., P.lt.A.H., F.R.H,fS., F.A.R.B., Vice-CiiatlcelUir of 

the Calcutta ITulveratty. 

Hahamahopadhyayu Satin Chandra .Achurji Vidyabhiinhaii. 

Dr. A. VeiiiH, HJl. (Dxon.), D. LITT. (.Vilalmlwul), F.A.H.n.. PrinctpitL 

Qncen*a College. Beiuunen. 

Hahatimhopadhyaya Pandit Prnmatba Nath Tarkahliiishaii, Profesnor, Sanskrit 
College; univeralty l^cttirer in Saankrit, Calcutta. 

Hahuinahopadhyaya Pandit PmMtiiiim Chuiiitm Vaiyaratna, Hi'crctiiry, ESastem 
Rtuigal Samnwat SuipaJ. 

Babu Bidhu Bhushan G<iHwatiii, m.a. (Oalcutlu). Pmfesnor, Dnani College. • 

Halm Kali Krlshan Conwnnii, M.a.. b.l. (Calcutta), Profeasor, Jagannatli 
College, Dacca. 

7. Arfi6#c and Pfirituuh— ' 

The Hou'ble Nawnb Haiyid Nawab. All Oliaiidhuri. 

Mr. W, A J. ArchVmld. 

ShamH-nl-Ulama Abil Nuar Muhaiiiinad Waheed. 

ShnmH>i)l*lTliuna Kumnluddin Ahmad, ll,A. (Calcutta). l(.R.AJt. (London)* 
Suiwrintondeut, Chittagong Uadnisah. 

Manlvl Muhammad Irfati. MJt. (Calcutta), Proiesaor, Dacca College. 

Matilvi Pide All Khan. Ji.A. (Occulta), Professor, Chittagong Ctdlege. 

Haulvi Muhammad Mnaa, R.A. tOalciittnl, Superintendent, Hooghly Hadraaalt. 

8 . — 

Hr. 0, W. Peake. 

Dr. Debendm Nath UalUk, 8 .a. (Oantab.), SCJ>. (Onblin). ProleaMr, 

Presidency College: Univernty Header Physics and UniveY«tty 
Lecturer In Mathematics. CTalcntta. 

Dr. 0. B. Cullis. MJt. (Cantab^ ra,D. (Jlaoa). Professor, Presidency Oollege 
^University Header. Caloatta. 

Mr.*J. U. BA. <Oxmi.)( Professor, Dspca'OoUege. 

Balm Kali Pads IIA, (QtlenttaX ProlaaK^t Daooa Cotl^lia 
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9. 0knHi»h'^ <M«t — * 

. Mr. W, KOcbter. * 

Mr. C. W. Peak«. ♦ 

l>r. P. C. R»y, cjUBn OJM3. (Bitinbur»h), PH.». (0.atonttA>. P»o- 

feHMur, PriHiidency Oolloge. 

Dr. D. N. MtilUk. ttji. (Cantab.). bcj>. (Dablin), 

Mr. B. R. Wataon, vjl. (Oaiitab.), BJW. (Ixtiidon)^ PrufoMtur. Dtioca Oollego. 
Dr. B. P. Harriaoa, FBJB. (Zbrich), Profemor, Pratldenry 
Babu Chtutdm Bhosan Bliwluri. B.A^. (OalcntUt). Damonatrator In Chamlatry. 
Pitwidonoy OoUaive. 

Mr. D. H. Meek, ujl „ bjbc. (tfUuigow). ProfeMur, Dttouu CnUein*. 

Mr. A. Mat'dlonald, 1I.A., (Olaaflfttw), Protewaor, Daoca 


t(l. Bioloff //— 

Mr. K. Nutlmu. 

Mr. C. W. Peake. 

Major A. T. Dage, M.A., mw*., M.B., C.M. (AtK*rd«ea), F.|iAm I.Mji., Buperin* 
teudetit. Koval Botaiilciil (lantenK, Calcutta, and DlreoUir of B(»iaatoat 
Survey in India. 

Mr. Hu Kemp. B.A. (Trinity Collojie, Dublin), Ofllciutlnit Mi^rlnteiideiit. 
Zoobtffinil and Antlim|K>]o|rU*ai taction. Indian Muaenm, Calcutta, 

Major D. McCay, MJJ, (Royal ITnlveiafty, Ireland), Profoaaor of 

Pbyaioiony. Medlcat College, Caloutta. 

Mr. (i. P. Heelor. M.A, n.8C. (A1>erdeen). EJconpinic Botanbit. lioverumeot 
of Bengal. * 

Mr. H. (!. Mulmlaiiabla, *B.iic. (Bdltiburgh), F4liii.B., PnifeaHor, Pnsaldency 
<%illege; rniventUy I^'tiirer In Pliyaiology, Ooleuttii. 


, 11. Medit'at ^ 

Mr. R. Nathan. 

Mr. W. A. J. AreUbtdd. 

Mr. ('. W. Peake. 

Colonel B. F. A. Harrta. (Durimni), K.H.O.F. (fjondon), l.MJl.. 

liiajteetoMfenerul of Civil HtMidtala, Kcjigul. v 
IJeotetiant-Colojiel J. T. Oatvitrt, M.B. M.R.cd*. (J^ondon), D.p.a. 

(Ctintali.), Princljati, M^ical Culiegis Calcutta. 

Major h. Kogt^ra, r.l.B„ rji.o.F.. f.b.c:j 3. (England), m.b. flxindoii), 

ProfeaMor of Pathology, Medlt*ai College; Hu<‘teriob*giat to Oovernment. 
Major I). MoCay. X.t>. (Royal Univeraity, Irelaud). ProffMtnr of 

Phyatology. Medlml College. Calcutta. 

Mr S. C. Mnltalanabla. BJC. (Kdlnburgbt. F.B.H.R.. Pruftataor. Pn^aldency 
CoUegt': Cnlveralty Lecturer In Phyalology. 

Dr. Nilratan Klmtr. M.A., W.D. (CaleutUil. 

r 


♦ A ^ 

Mr. R. Matban. 

. Mr. G. W. KOchler. 

Mr. W. A. J. Arrfaixdd. 

Mr. C. W. f^»ke. 

Ht, H. H. Gveenu QlBeiiiliQg Beoeptiury to the Government of Ikmgat. 
Public Works IVtwfttBBOt. 
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AI*rENl>lX Xl. 


'JtM 


• Mr. F. (i. Koynl Duwhoii, V.D., H.I.C.E., Benlor Goverament Inspector of 
KiiilwayH, Circle II. 

Iftii Attiiiwla J’niHiiU Hcirloir Babatlar, (Culcuttii)^ SaperlntencIlDjf 

EnKinfor. Public Works De]»rtineiit, Beiijfal. 

Mr. C. 1>. H. Bindley, if .A. (Cantab.), M.I.C.E., District fingineer, Edsl 
Imtiun Railway, Gaya. 

Mr, W. H. Everett, B.A., BJG. (Royal Cniveniity, Ireland), XJJIBGBJL, 
OlftcliUttig Buporlntenident of Indastries and Inspector of 
Technical Inatitutlona in Bengal. 

Mr. K. U, WatRon, M.A. (Cantab.), B,ac, (London), Professor, Daooa 
College. 

Mr. T. H. RlcbanlHon, H.A., BJt.i. (Dublin), M. 1 NST.C.E., (Ireland), Professor 
of Civil Kngineenng, Blbpur. 

Mr. C. •). Hendcieon, Head Master, Dacca StOuK)! of Enf^neerlng. 


13. Jmiv— 

Mr. H, Nathan. 

Mr. G. W. Ktichler. 

Mr. MnlmiiUHl Ali. 

The HonMite Mr. Justiee Haiyid Hassaii luiatii <Barrister-at<Ijiw), Ihiisne 
•liuigo of the High Court of Jiulicaliire at Fort William in Ik'ngiil. 
Mr. Moheiidm Nulh Ray. M.A., B.b. (Calcutta), Vakil, High Court, 
(!alciitttt. 

Dr. K. (!. JJag(‘hi, B.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), bb.n. (Dublin), Bai'riHter-iit>]juw; 

Princiiail, UulverHity laiw College, Caleutta. 

Mr. Muti«4tm Ali. Ii.A., bL.n. (Oxon,*), Rirrlst<*r-nt-Iiaw; Vice-Prineiisil, Ducra 
Ijiw College. 


14. isUunic AVtidifB— 

Mr. K. >athan. 

The Hon'hte Navrah Haiyid Nawab Ali Chaotlhari. 

Mr. W. A. J. Archbold. 

Mr. Mobumed Ali. 

HlmtitK'iiUlMauia .Miu Nasr Mnlmniimul Wulioed. 

The Hon'tile Nawab Hir Kh\v.ija Halimulhiti Duhiulur, O.O.I.E., K.CA.I. 
HhitiiiM'Ui'lMttiim Muulvi Hliibli Hah1b Nomani of Liirknow. 

Miilaim Hhah Hulajmaii of Phttiwari (l^itna). 

HhaiuM*iil>riama Kamaloddin .Vhtiiail, M.A. (Calcutta), .VI 1 .A.S. (London). 

SuiKirinteiuleut, (liittagoiig Mudnisab. 

Maiilvi Muhanitnad Irfan, M A. (('uicnita). Pndessor. Ihu'ca College. 

Maiilvi Mulmjumnd Muaa. «U.A. (Calcutta). Buiwriiitendcnt, Hooghly 
MmlntHali. 

Mttiilvi Fida AH Khan, b.a, (Oalcutto), Professor, Chittagong College, 

r " 

15. Tmchinff— 

Mr. H. Nathan. 

Mr. W. A«J. Arrhbtdd. 

Hr. W. B. Griffith, MA. (Oxnn.), Principal, DsMd Hare Tmining College, 
Calcutta. 

Mr. E. E. Biss, PiinelpaU Dacca Ttaining College. 

Rev. Hr. W. O. Bmx'kway, (London), London MiseioiiaiT Bociottae* 
Institution, Calcutta. ' ' j,\ 
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Kban Bahadur Abaauullaht lt.A, (Oalcutla), m.b.aa. (London). OfflalaUiur 
Inspector of Scboola. OhUta^ng Division. 

Bai Rnaamay Bfitm Bahadur. lf.A. (OalenUa), Head Maator. Hindu Reboot. 
Calcutta. « 


^ 6 . Libreary — 

, Hr. K. Nathan. 

Hr. H. K. James. * 

Mr. W. A. J. ArcUbohl. 

Mr. 0. W. Peake. 

Babn Lalit Mohan Chataiji. 

Dr. M. MuBburraf-nl Hukk, nf.0. (Ualie). Profeaaori Dneon Ooliege. 

% ' • 

17. i?jrarnut<i/»oAa— 

Mr. U. Nathan. 

Mr. W. A. X Archbold. 

Mr. H, K. James. 

liubu Isilit Mohan Chatiirji. 


18. ScholttrshipH — 

Mr. K, Natimn. 

Mr. W. A. J. Arelilmht. 

The Hun’blw Kaunb Saivid Nawab All Chuudburi. 
Bahu Auaiutii Chandra Kay. 

Hr. MuhamtHl All. 

Babn Mohan Chalarjl. 


19. Muh'immadan 
Mr. H. Nuthaii, 

The Hon’bie Nuwab Salyid Nawub All Cliandhurl. 

Nau'uh Bimj-iiMHlam. 

Mr. W. A. J. Andiladd. 

Mr. Mohiiiuefl* All. 

ShamK'Ul'VlMina Abu Naar Muharamad WhIicmI. 

w!*® «*“*!****" Sir KItwaia Saliinullah Bahiuinr. o.c.f,K., K.C.S.I. 

The HoM’ble Mr, A. K. Abu Aliracd Ohaaimvi, Addittoual Monitjer ot the 
GovenioM^icnenira Couiicil. 

Maulvi Naainuldin Altmatl. h.a. (Cniciittu). Dcpiily MagUtrate amt Col¬ 
lector. Dacca. 


90. BVman’a CtAhge — \ 

Mr. K. Nathan. 

Mr. W. A. J. Arcbbold. 

• l^hw PlaU^ Mh., BJB. (London). SuperiatendenL Lady DufSerln Victoria 
Hoapitah Gblcnttlia. 

Sombjjl, Udy Princtpal of the Edeti High Bebool for Girla, 
MIm B. H. CrawfimL OfBclatfng InajMicireiii of Seboote, pEoaidency Circle, 
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• Miiw E. Obumlvrt OlUcbitlng luvwetnsw ol BcboolBi 0a«cg CHrete. 
Mr. P. K, BuHe, bx. (C!ftle«UtiOT Dncvo. 


31. 

Mr. H. NHtliuii. ^ 

Mr. a. W. Kiiclilor. “ 

Mr. W. A. ,1. ArchboW. 

Bubu Lalit Mohan Clmfcarjl. 

Mr. K. H. WatHon. M.A. (Cantab.), II.8C. (LouUon). Prtjfesaor, Oacica CoUofSB* 
Mr. W. N. Duh, m.*. (CalcntbO, BSC. (Loiulon). Pr<»f««w»r. Dacca College. 


33. StutUtUH 

Mr. H. Kill hall. <! 

Mr. W. A. J. ArchlMiUi. 

' Mr. Mohanitid Ali. 

Habti TjhIU Mohiiii Ohiitarji. . > * 

i Mr. (I. P. WhIkIi. Hnpc^riiitcndiiiK Knf(lAecr. Duvcu. 

Midur JH. (Mitimncy, Prlncijiiil, Police TminiiiK School, Dacca. 

Bubu Dliirciidni Nuth Chofic. Htndeiit. I^aw CntlcKC, Dacca. 

lliibu .TitiCiHini Natlt Miikhiirji, 3nt year Hluilcnt, .Tasininuth Oollcffe. Dacca.. 


31*. HuiMings and SiffH— 

Mr. K* Nulhuii. 

The Hon'biy Nhwu 1» Haiyiil Nawub Ali ('Ihiiudlmri. 

Dilui Anamla Chaintm &iy. 

Mr. W. A. J. Archixihl. 

Mr. <\ W. Peake. 

Bubu IxiUl Mohan Ohnlurji. 

ShainH-ubVInma Abu Naar Mtihaiituuul Wuheed. 

Mr. (!. P. Wulah, Su|»«riiiteiMJiii|; Buffineer. Daci^ Girole. 

Mr. H. A. Onmch, F a.IAJi., (^onsnltinK Architect. Bengal. 

Mr. K. K. Wniaon.'M.A. (Cantab.). Biic. (l>iiirton), Profoaaor, Dicca College. 


34. Vurnitm 

Mr. U. Natlian. 

• Mr. VV. A. .1. Aitshbubi. 

Balm lailit Mohan Cbntarjl. 

Mr. F. U. Turner, *.*. (Oxou.)^ Priiicipnl, Chittagoug College. 

Mr. E. H. Wataon, BjK^., Froleamir, Dacca College. 

Mr. •). Honderaon, Heuil Maatcr, Bcbool of Engineering, Dnoen. . . 

'V 

25. Finttnce, OjBHc * Arirani/mumtM^ 

Mr. B. Katbau. 

Mr, W. A. J, Arohbokl. 

Mr, 0. W. Pealce. 

Balm Uittt liohim OhBitirji. ' 

Mr. 0 . B. Sen, B4. (Calctttto). Chief SnmrinteiMletd. OiitaUo Andtl UiqiBit* 
ment, UlBee of (be Oomitlniller ai|4 AodllBsyDetteilfBl of MMbu.. . 



>(mron zii. 


U(T or mvMow. 
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APPENDIX XII. 

t 

List of PsiMns wlio sdvisod ths Oommiftso. 

Thb following goiitlomen very kindly gxve th«ir help hikI itdviee |4> Uie 
Committee 

Mr. U. A. Cioael). P.E,i.it.A.. tionuttltiiig An4iiteet to tlie iioveniiiien( of 
Beiigut, uiiU 

Mr. 0. P. Waliih, Boiterinteiiding Kngitieor. Daecn, nut] liU AMslHhint Hnglneer* 
Mr. H. Terrell, 

upon nite-H aiitl hiiiltUngit. 

Mr. K. fi. Prtmillook, .\rbt>rteiiltiiml ifix{iert to tlio fiovertiineni of Ifeiignl, 
upon the luyiu}; out f>f the groniitlx of the fTulverhity, 

V 

Major W, W. Ciemeahu, M.D., t).r.ii„ i.it.H.. Munitary CoiumlKHioiiei'. BcitgaL. 

Mr. G, B. Williiiuoi, Huiiitary ESiigiitoer, BiMigal, iiud 
* Mr. W. IHxon Hwiuney. Ptiimtiing KxtM*rl U» Mio (ioveriiineni of Bengal, on 
sanitary arrangt^nieuts and water'Siipply. 

Mr. it. J. ilrowtie, Slkctrioal liisiHHttor. Btoigul, and 
Mr. A. X. McIntyre, Junior Btet^tricul fnsptxitor, Bengiil, 

upon the olectric supply. 

Sir Giirudas Baiierji. KT., ma.. i>.l. (Cnlcntta), 

The Hou'bie Mr. .fusMtw Htuyid MtisiMn linutn, ihirriHtt^r-at'lAiw, 

Mr. Mohendm Kutli Kity, m.a<. Ii.l. (.Ottlciittnh Vakil, High (TouK, Outcutta, 

I>r. S. C. Bwcht, BA., ULM. (Cantab.). (J>tiblint, Bnrrisier-atoIjiWf 

Principal, itniversity Taw College, Dtlcuitii. and 

'/Mr. Mmuam All. B.A.. I.U.B. (Oxoit.), llarrister-ut<lAW, VictV’Priueijiul, Diioca 
Law College, * 

^ 4 

dpon • aeheme for legal atudicM. 

' # . 

Syed Uoasain Bllgramt, Ma^b Innul-ttl-malk Bubadar, r.t.K., BA., 

„ Barriat»iv«t*Law, HydemtiwI, I>eecau, and 

iOr. Hofovits, P8.D; (Berlin),' Proliiiisor o( Aratdo, Miihaiumadan Anglo* 
OrinahU ilotlege, Aligarh, 

ajpoo Mamie BtndlM. 
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Captain C. L. Peart, I.A,, t^cretary. Board of Bxammere, Port Wllliiun, 
upon the Poraian cuarae. 

Dr. J. H. Cray, M.o. (Colurabiu Univeraity, U. S. A,), PhyaUsal Dimtstor of 
Young Meu'a Christian Association, Calcatta; Advisor to the Goveriinioiit 
of Bengal on qaestions connected with physical edncation, 

upon a Hcheme for physical edncation. 

Mr. F. C. Turner, IC.A. (Oxoii.), Principal, Chittagong College: at the ttiue 
Officiating Principal, I^ca College, 

on many subjects connected with the work of the Committee daring its flay in 
Dacca. 

Mrs. P. K. Bose, 

uiK>h the Hcheme for a College tor Women. 



APrSKIMX XIII. 


COLI.ROR rOR W*RI.|4>T0-I>0 0LAtH)K4. 


m 


APPENDIX Xlli. 

* 

Opinions on the Subjoot of a Collsgo for tho 

Well-to-do Classes. . 

The outtiiu* of a Hchointi for the iiicoriN>mtioii ctf a Oollejiite for thie^WolUltMlo 
ChiiweR wiiR circuhitcHl widely under the eiKotitiiri'R of the followJun ^Kentlemeii, 
liindholderK niul prominent reaUleiitM of Diieeu itnd other plncuH in Binttorn 

The Htin'hie Kuwait Sir Khwuju SHUtUttlluh Baluidor. O.CJ.Rh K(C.R. 1 .. of 
Ihu^eu. 

Ihija Hrlnuth liny of Bhsmyuknt Dn«ic‘.;i. 

The Hon'ble Mr. A. K. Abu Ahmeil Uhuznuvi, Addttionul Member of tho 
Council of the (loveriior-tjlenerHl, of Dlldimr, Myrncnulngh. 

Ifiii Chiiiulni Knmnr Outta Ihilmdur of Otiectt, 
lini luwur OhaiiUm (ihoue liiiluulur of Dueeu. 

Muiilvi Wazdi All Khnii Pliiiee of Kumtiu, MynieiiKiiiKh. 

The Ilon'ble Mutilvi Jfiihurninud Ininuil Clmitdhurl of Chantiuiiiltly. Hitkui'KutiJ- 
hiibii Hem Cliuiidm liai Chiiiidhorl of Dlitinkora. Ditccit. 

Ihthu Itujeiidm Kumur BuMt; of Brimmur, Dacca, 
llihti KtiinunI Mohun liny of liowulit. Dticcti. 

Ihibti KurtMidm Kaniyuii Kill Chiiudhuri of Ihddhii. Dacca. 

Btibn Jadn Ktith BuiHitk of Dacca. 

Balm liujendm I 4 I Hanna of Diurcu. 

Btibii Anundu Cliandnt Hay of Ducctt. 

I 

2. The followinjit it^ a Hat of Kontllmien wh«t have ux|treHHC(l tlu*niaelve» In 
general nymitathy with the ocheiiie :— 

The iioii'ble Muharuju Maniiidm Chandm Nandi of Kuaniiba/.ur. Murahhlubad. 
Muiiunija lianjit Hlnbu of Kanhipiir. MunhidulKuJ. 

Kawub A. F. M. Alidar Haliuinu, Khnii Baiiudur, of Cuiciittu. 

Nawub .Stiiyid HoMelii HakUr Chaiidhiirt, Khun Ihihuditr, of i^miltlu. 

The Hon'ble Raja Muhendm lianiao (iay Chuudhurl of Kukinu, UuiiKpur. 
Baja Ifaiimuthu Nath JUay Chuudlmri of Hantoah, UymetVin>{it. 

Raja Jaifut Kiahore Acliafji Chaudhuri of Maktommlia, MymeiiHitifrh^ 

Ra|a Oopal IaiI Hay of Tajbai> linniriiur. 

Maharujkttmar Bnahi Kanta Aeharji Ctuiiidhurl .of MyiiieitHitiirli. 

Kal Barat Chandra Dau Bahadur. C4.B.t of Calcutta. 

Khan Baliadnr Muhammad All Kawab of PaachtiDj^mni. Tlpltcm. 

Itei Balbih Chandra Chandfanri Bahadur of Myrnenainiifh. 

Rai Ralkomar Datta Bahadur of Ohamrakola, KmikhalL 

MM 
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Apnnoix zlii; 


Rai Bmlbu Olmran Pal Bahattur of Catcntta. 

Bai liatihal)aUal)li Chaudhnri Bahoilur of SUerpur, Mymeiwingb. 

Rai Olmru Ohantlm tJlmadhuri Baliadnr of Sherpur, Mymenaiogh. 

The Hon’blo Mr. Saradlmlu Niuiiyjiii Kay of Dinajptir. 

Tlie Hon’ble Bubu Pnwimna Kumar Hay of Chittagong. 

Huh<d)za(la ftiiyid MnUanimafl HuftHohi of Shalstabial, Bakarganj. . 

Babii Devondm Nath Hiipkiir of BurclwiOt. 

Hiiiyid Ahuntniud of Calcutta. 

Mailivi Mtthanimtid Yasiii of Bordwan. 

B>ibu Tarit Blitiwin Ituy of Bhagyukiih f>ttcca. 

Maulvi tAlxIui .Tiibbar of Bunfwan. 

Maulvi Ail Ahmart of Comilla. 

Manlvi Muliummnci Ahid of ftyUiet. 

Maulvi Syed Ahmetl Hoaauin of DUdiiar, Myiuenaiogh. 

Babii Harlhar Cl«ikmvnrtl of Mymonaingh. 

Maulvi Muhainiiind Ali of Sylliet. 

Hakim Miiliaiiimad Sikiiiidcr AH of PaachiiuKaoitT TiplHvni. 

Habit .lutra Mohan Htm of Chittiigong. 

Habit Amar Kriahna Sen of Chittagong. 

Maulvi Amir Ali of Chittagong. 

Habtt S. C. Hay of Comilla. 

Cliati<lhuri Miinluiraff Hoaattiii Kliaii of UakurgJinj, 

Htibu Devil Kumar Itay CUandhiiri of Lakptia, Hakatganj. 

Bubu Nulioi Moliun Kay Chtmdliiiri of Bakiirganj. 

Halm JogcMh Ciiuiidm St‘ii liay Chaiulhuri of Bakargjtnj. 

Balm Kai Clmmn Cuhn of Hakargttiij. 

Balm iitijiMidru Nath ChaknivuiTi of Hakargiiiij. 

Bttltii A kit Chandra Datlu Clmndhuri of Hakargaiij. 

Bultu Kali Pmaanna <iuha of Hakargaiij. 

Butm Hem Chamtm Cluuidluul of Amliariu. Mymeusingh. 

Ualtii Analh BaudUu OiiUa of MyinetiMingh, 

Habtt ITpendru Chahdra Chaiidhuri of Myimmsingh. 

Haim Srt*eottth Acbarji Chaudhuri of Mymfiwingli. 

Balm Banida KiaUore Acharjl Clmiulhuri of Mymenaingh. 

Ifctbti .Intuiendm Mohan Clmiidhhri of Myraenalogh. 

Habtt Stitindm Komar Chamihuri of Mymensingh. 

•H. The follnivittg geittlenten were present at the Conference held in the lioase 
of the Nawah Bnhadar of Murshldabad gt Calcutta on* the 2dth September 191#*— 

J* 

Tito Nuwttb Bahadur of Murahidabad^ Amir-al-Oinrah, KXA.f., C.C.TJ>„ 
President of the Conference. 

The Hon’bie Sir Bijay CImnd Mabtab, K.C.SJ., K.CJ.B., LOJt., 
dhiiajtt Balmdttr of Bnrdwaiu 

The Hoii’ble Na^b Sir Khwaja Salimallah Baboon KAl»X. «t 

Dacca. ’ “ 



APFUDUC XI If. 


COt.L,EOR KOK WKI.I.-TO-IK> riJIMtEH, 


m 


The Hoii’blo MtiltHraja Sir Prodyot Kam«r llialiiMtur, Kt.. of Otifcuttft. 

Baja Sliuahi Shokliarcawar Ray Baliwlui* of Tahirptir, 

Baja Pyari Mutmn Muklmrji. CJJB., of IJttariunu, Hoofthly. 

Tfao Hnii'bU> Kaju Ktaltari OoswainJ of S^minpur, Hooplily, 

Nawab Biifaj-ul-l»lum, JCbau Ikibatlur. of Calcutta, 

Tbe Hoirble Kawab Sniyid Nawab All Olmndlmri, Kbun Jinkadar, of 
Dluiolmri, MyiuenaliiKb. 

Raja (b^pul TjuI Kay of Tajliut, Kuuifjmr. 

Sir Clmiuint Madlmb (ftxwe of CaIcQttii. 

The Hoii'blo Kai Hlta Nath ibiy Baliiidur ttf BtiatfyakuK Dacca. 

The Hou’blc Mr. G. H. C. Arlff. 

The Uitu'bio (Iboliun Moaaaiii KualtmiU. * 

Nawiitmida Kaiyld Aalmifiutdln Aliinetlt Khun UitUadur, of Hoofflily. 

Khan Biibadiir Khuudklmr Fual-l-Kablii of Miirahidalmd. 

Khun Bahadur UodrudHlln Haidar of Calcutta. 

Bai Jofreiidm Chandra GliofU' fktittulur €>f Calcutta. 

Sahcbzuda Mahomed Sultan Alum. 

Babu Jiinakf Natli Kay of Bhuf^yakul. 

Haulvl WiuJd AH Khan Paiifw of Karutlya, MyiiieitHln^h 
Mr. A. H. Abu Alimud Ghaatiavl of Myrncuaiiifth. 

Babu Hiirari Dliur Jiuy. * 

Haji N(H>r Mabomed Zuchiirla. 

Babu Haiitili Chandra Kay of Oumlltn 
Muuivi M. Ahmwl. 

Balm Hataitltiir Kay. 

* Balm .laHudti lull Jiay. 

Babu Naitda lail Kay. 

Mr. >S. M. HoHMoid. 

Mr. S. MiiIiIkK))) Alt. 

Satytd Fateh All Mirai. 

Hr. K, AhnuHli, 

Hr. Zlbur-Kiiltmun. 

Babu Auanda CImudni Kay. • 

After a louft and iiit^nuttlnff diflcuaftloti the following rcwdullnti was put lo the 
meetinit and cu rried :— 

“That this Oniifercuct* ia uimitlincmaly of ojdtilon that tb« catabllNliment of 
an institution of the naton* dcm^rilHMl ami diHcussed In iho circular 
letter over the ai^nuturea of Nawab Sir HallniuHah Haoiulur and twclv»* 
' other auimtudarH of Eaatorn Bengal apiK^am to Im dcslrablif :*e an 

apiainagc of the proposeil Dacca University : it is undcrstofid that the 
pro|Kste<i instUntioii is one prlfoarlly lutundtHl for the benefit of the 
Dacca and Cfaittagonir Divtaions." 

•i. Haharaja Kumnd Clmudra Singh of Sahang and Kaja Jogemlra Kislior Kay 
Clwadhaii of Ramgopalpar do not favour the acbeme, and the Hon'tde Maliaraju 
Giriju Math Bay Bahadur of Diitajpur double whether it can succesafally currieii 
out al DaocML 
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AoooiiiioDiTU»H» Art* afid 60-6^ J W4mwu, 1*0 \ 

Wofl-to-fld j ffdmijtic #tudW, lOH ; 

EnifiQneriiijiC, 11 &; M«liciiit\ !20; Law% 123; 
Te»chiu}(, 124. 

XOCitt^HTfi, 144. 

ADViKiirraATioK. rutvoftiilj', 130^44 ; Cttfiv^K^ttan, ISO; 
ComiciU I S3 ; nuUiffliiuiU^ fkMrUit aikI 
13& ; OOto^n^ 132; jpiviifitni4*ii^ 141 ; 

reUtimj* wiUi f^im^riiim^nt, 142 ; S<)«itditt 
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Clerlt'ftt 154. 
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Nttuliittf, 22; EniniM^ini^f lOI*: MHtidiit\ llrt; 
Tevchitii;, 

AoBiour^TCke, 10. 

AvATtUR UnMtxri*^ Ci.t b, SS. 

AKATOMT, LV»r*c 119; ntdf 120; IntM^ktary 

fur, 120. 

Ait{ii»jRDT4K SrriiKxt'*, VVainvDt W ; af Kii|fju4.^riiif{^ 
lOS, 109, 149. 

ArPt»i^TkKXT«i H'Uttis 139. 
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ArFkK]*Ti<i»iMP, uf EitKiD^rR, t12. 

Arabic, io Arti connv, 23-20, 28, 93; CtdlmiuUI tPAt 
in, 44; kUlf fur, 51, 102; lu tiiunm of lAlDinic 
Btndini^* 98402. 

AiTRt DtpBfUBiait 15 : roun*^ *ij, 28 H ; 

acoofntnodaticm for, 80. 

A4nno]tOEf, 68; OtwprvAtnry fur, 147. 

ATSUmoit 80‘62; pAjinmt vt fo« for, 144. 

HA. AR0 HSa, de|p««« of, 25; B. f., tOl; H 
m.tt; B. L., 122-2S ; B. T., ItJ. 

Bmoau, in smnd Aiti 25, 24, 21; biwrv 

of iMtrnetkm bv 27*88; lUir for, 50 52; in 
fur Wnemi, 67, 28; b UdUttgR for WrB 
4o*4b Ommm, 24^9& 


0eolo^»y, Ooumri uf Mtmly, 26 28 ; 1h4*Uiod(i of httirm- 
tHin, 40-41; utair fur, to T ftt OAhp^ f»r 
WuiiKHi, 80; ill MiKlk«j eoiiw, UA 

BoakHk), of KiAiitWrH, 45-40; GFiicrtJ, of Htiuli**, 185^ 
37 :8p<*dBl, af 185-87; Aji|t 0 iiiinimiiM, 138 

H^lTAv^, timtrwHt of rtwly iit, 28, 2A28, 40^41 ; RUff 
fur, 54*; kburitorTrii tw, 62'68 L lit C^llogv for 
Womuu, 87-88. 

UftAHnAko; l^rriJivA, 82. * 

Dritujrr, 148; lu \m ikoO tu ifuonlirrM of i.UHiviKiRtiifiit 
138 , t^tuiruf of, by I'loiholl, 134. 

Bitii.ujaoh ANh 145 511 

llriWAit. of k ^4, 

Cu/i*TTA IjKiVKaHiTV, M^iriotjUtloo ttf, fur l)iw*t:o Toi- 
vc>rHify« 21.22; Oiiiruiifvlon of, mi oiufuMutl 
prt>[*ortiuu uf t^«o1iur* to Htintciitk, 54 ; 
M.H. diiifrwi of, 118; HJi. tlo|^rru uf, for thii;OH 
122-23, 

ClfAN^kMxiH, TJw, 130, 

Coismihthi. fsmtPMii uf *tttdy ni, 23-2R ; owtliodn uf 
iuMlniLtioii, 40'41 ; #tMll fur, 50; lttJfur«|iirf<M for, 
<il53: 111 ColirKO for Woiii*'ii, M; for 

KiiKaM>t*rijijr MtodiHitk, 110, 

Ci.AK*< Itoaufi, 60. 

Ct^A^ten, Ml AT uf, f^ir (lifforimt mutbiJf of initriKliuiv 
86 ' 88 > 

CLKfeJCAL ErrABU^IfJtftAT, 154.% 

Cmth, fur J'rufesoKwi, 85, 150 ; for Mtndonl#*^ US, *f-0. 

iViU.Ei8(A), diftpt4<f on, 17-20; rmtid^^nct* in, 70 73; 
fltjodjdfvic hi, 78r77; uf, 141 ; Kriu* 

And 147-48. 

CctnCM, Ariftfi, «lu., wvd Univ^jinily, 7*4. 

CoMMirmi, iijtdvr IW SO. 

Commas Bomia, fm ntnimti, 71* 

Votir&cAttm^ 12042 



CfjHt, fur wholu UtiivefHity, ; fur 

Wiill-to^rlu 95-M ; fur Eiif^nooriag 

riiiiipmeat, 115; fur Medicine, 120; fur Law, 

m, 

Cuiriv{:iu uf tlie rnivcTMity, 133-34 ; eiibordinute Buarili> 

nfii) Cuictrtiittcf*A, 135-30* 

CuciiHKH or HtuiiV, i;cnora| Artu ami Heioitce, 23-29; 

^ ArU, juftlur, 24 ; Arte, oattkir, 24-25; Hdencc, 

junior, 20 ; 27 ; Puet^grinliuite, 

2H; H»fl<fCtioii of, by atildente, 2U; eiilpjtnitM 
nichided iti, 30^35 ; I)i>moHtio HitbjecU, H7 ; leUrrtie 
tttiidit**!, 03-102: Biij^iowrinif, 110-It; Medicine^ 
118-19; Law, 123; Teneliiuf^, 127; tiim^-laMe 

fur, 137 p 

C^n^oK lUiiU ItO; variiiiw UHfve uf, 00, H3. 


l>Ai^.;.\ CouufCOK, iimiiW of atudtuitii in, 17 ; eUff fur, 
51-53; n'mituntial iiou^miinwlaHoii, 70; feea tn, 
85; lauldiH^ui 147. 

llAct;A HnioiUpH, iiiMptrctiiiu of, Uy lltieca tJniverMUy, 22* 

DAfH^A 1Jvivtcu>tiTV CoMHi'rrKK, ap(M»|ntm(^nt und proceed- 
tiiKe of, 13 14 p 

tlKMTiiin Hcn iK'iv, HX 

lIlEflRKlia, in Arte and Kiurnce, 23 ; 1 VH'torV, 28; for 
Wutmuu iH); in lelamiit etiidii*M, lot ; in Engineer- 
iiig, 111-12; in M4'dioim\ tlH; in Law, 122; in 
Temdniig, 125-25; Honorary, 133. 

lliNisn U(himh, iu hiMiHe, 71 72- 

for A<itiien, 90; for iwdKtra, 125-25. 

lOaiiTrott or Prituo iKHTnnatox, relatioiiH witli Uuiver- 
Mity, 142-43; a momW of Cniivi>caTion, 13L 

OMriCMitK, diajiter on, 76-78. 

liotrrou, degriH^ of, (pioliHcaMuna for, 28 ; rcjvnftrtdi K^od- 
ing to, 4L42 ; UUntiu atudio*, 102. 

Doukstic Stnurontr ^n WomiMi'a Collegi:, 87-89; Board" 
of Htnditn* for, 137- 


ounrvua in, 23, 25-26, 28, 34 ; atidl for, 46-5tL^ 
Eokh CouE^tn AEU Hfoit Sh^aooL ran Giai-a^^^oe# under 
Wittneii'a Coltegi*- 

Ki.ki^hicai. ^rrruv, 151; tiifitallatioti Ion In Kni^tnmiiig 

College, lllL 

£N[KowiiK3t9, of acholamUiiw And |itte«, 88-49. " 

KvaiNtoa^ao, Bognt of Btndien oC^ IM- 



EitaiMliRiifa, OoUege of, chapter on, 104-17; nuintier 
of atudente in, 105; idntiaaioa of utodeiite, 104 ; 
euurm of fltudy, ItlLtl; exAininatioita and 
degree*, 11142; practical training; 112-13; 
ettKlctitahipe for D, 112; atoE, 113-15; 

acoonimudatEon and e^nipmettl, 115-18; reaEdetiee 
anil phynical training, 116 ; feea and aoliotaiiiliipa, 
116-17; eapeiidttnre, 117; nite and UiiMrngM, 
149. 

E$ti;i NEEKi.su, Ihicca SchoipJ of, 107-09. 

Esiulikh, ifi general Arta and 8ci*riice ciMireen, 23 -eH, 30- 
31 ; metbala uf inatmetiun in, 37-38 ; coUoqiiio] 
tent in, 44 ; eUilT fur, 50-51 ; in Women^a C<dlege« 
H7-89 ; in Cidlege for WeJl-to^do ClaMoefi, 94 ; in 
coune uf lelainic atiidiea, 97-100. 

EkTeani'E QuAfjriCATtONA^Me under Adndiwiiott of Htu- 
reaidenta, 

EqCtrgKKT, ucademic-^jae mader AccomniudAtiim ; 
dentiui, 71 ; fur phyaicol ediK-otioti and gaini*a, 
81-82; for social piirpuMw, H3. 

ExAniKATiONa, College, 4H- 

ExaiuxATioxM, Uiiiveraity, Uatricnlalion, 21-22; Aria and 
Bi^ienui*, IriLermwiiole, 24, 26 ; Puka degree, 271-27 ; 
by ' CuttipartuenaU,* 25 ; lltitiunra d<*grtM^, 25-27 ; 
Mauler a degree, 28 ; ehaptcr on, 43-48; general 
olmraeter uf, 43; tnarking nyeletti in, 43; 
i^^tlrKpiiut Mtst for laiignagee in, 44 ; oral tcfil 
for aatluT etibji'i;t« in, 44 ; |>raiMu:til, in Bcient'fe, 
44 ; grading of cotididotea tii, 45 ; c>ifidi«ct 
of, 45-46, 140; fi^^e for, and n^itiiuieratioii 
tu exatninerw, 46-47 : acemnnaodatkin for, 63; iu 
Wuiiaeti*ii College, 90 ; in talaiiiic atiidieii, 99, 

, 101; in EngifiHering. -Ul-li; In Medicine, tl9; 

iti I*aw, 122 ; in Teaching, 127 ; under oontrol of 
IteaienJ Hoanl of Stiuliea, 137; atudenta who 
fait In, 47-48. 

ExmniTruK, fur tiae Dacca Cntvcmity ochamo, capital, 
152; rcetiiTtiig, 153. 

KsrruduN m ttmiosm 77, 


FAII^rVE IK EuMlKATtOKK, 47-48, 

Foia, Art* and Scianoe, cdlege, 65; UniveraiKy, 66; 
Womoii'ft CoUegr, 9t ; WeH-to-do U*iM CnEoga, 
96; le|aii|ih,«liKli«i, 106 ; fingimoac, 116 ; Madf- 
eiw, ISO; liOir, ttS; Soaaiiiiiliua, ^47^ boMal, 
7S; Amt atUetioo, 82; fur CaAua, 8Sd fcgnlaliiin 

Iff, lij CottT«caii«n, 168; pgyioanl cil, U4. 

* 

fimifei, vt l^e****^* tM t 

•;Mmb o^J'l 4 S. 44 . 



IMDKX, 


m 


“Ampt Alit," batrwotkn la, SOi 

VUB flntetiriMtin, far JafauMUt and KalMiBaiadM 
IMkfpa, CS. 

Fswcb, atiidjr or, t*. 

Fniutixtiit, coat vf, Iftlt, 

Oajim, 1IO.M, 

OiouKiv, abiijjr of, 24 { iu Mtum, 110, IIX 

dnoiAx, aliidy <if. 24. 

GorsMKKNT, of Univenuty-«M« nnder AdtainialrctjOH. 

OovvRXMNT Houhk, uriliuaioii of tlw iwwiy built, 
148. 

OOWNU, weariDK of acadeiuie oowtunio, 78, 

OUOPATW, fawanh work by. 28, 41-42; wipioynwiut 
at, iu tbo UniviTHlty, fifi: reaidenea iu Coiteitv of, 
72 ; roKiairatioii of, 132 | tat alao under Appoint. 
BHiDta Hoant. 

awtvxbo axD (Uhukkn, 130, 131. 

OuanniAKN, riMidciica of atudvnta witli, 70. 

OtJfNAUOu, 81 ; Ki’periutoudfUt and ataff of, 81-82; 
ailo and bniltling An*, 150. 


UlkTOKT, ill Krnorai ArU mHiraea, 28.28, 28, 88-34; ataff 
* for, 5t).5I ; in Wuuinu'a ikdlfgo, 87-89 ; iu CuUeite 
for Wrlbto-clo Utanan, 94 ( iu lalntiic atiidwa, 
99-101. 

-1 

Uonoiuax DmaKini, oonferred by CooiiXMtion, 188. 

Ho.iionAliir Faurnaona, ajipuiutnirut of, 69. 

UoKOUM OrvMXTit, 22.38. 

Hooriratn Cnivanity, 73. 

BoaTtl.(a), mklenoa in, 70.7B; for Woman, 90; for 
Watt-lo-du Ctaaam, 96; for £u|[{tie«riiig atudoiila, 
118 ) baiUiuga, 147.49. 

Bod<» TirRHUt, 78.77. 

Bvoiut( iuatrmitiou in, for gRoeral atudanta, 80 ; ffir 
wonan, 89. 


luDUUi Bovoanon Coukimiiox, 1882, llaport ott on 

l oai d a uU al ayritam, 10. 

I»i4ii OjikinattRia CtHUiMUOli, IWHt, Boport of, on, 
naMnlM agnlMi, 11; «n *«iiwi«wiona by 
tS; on dMpliBi of ladb* 
.. ' . Miwdwih. ti.-'..' ' - 


tmmonon, of Daooa aobooU, by Oaoco Bataoralfy, 8> [ 
of wdleiraa, by tlw VioaXlianOtllor, 140; d( 
VtuoanOy, by the IKnanlor of pidilte Inatangtion 
142.^ ' 

IwnQcnox aitit Sraov, matbock of, tn Aria mmI 
Buonoa, 80 42; tn latamto atudlea, 100 j In 
Buftitiaeflng, 110-11 ; in UadMne. 119; lu 
TaacbinK. 127-28. 

laMmc Brootga, dwpter pu, 97-108 ; pnlimtuary romarka 
alMMit, 18 • aub-oummiltoo for, 97 ? rnmnaa of 
atudy, UadniMh and Untveiaity, 98-102; Hulnnea 
qoabfloMiuM, 99-100; dagioea, 101392; ataff, tOI; 
faea and adwlaialupa iu, 99, aooominvdallon 
for, 103, 147. W 


jAdAXnaTU i;i)i,LKax, atudanta, of, 17 | oliani|a of alia 
of, 18 j alaff of, At -63; fona in, 66 ; buihUltg*, 
147-48. 

*Jaujs,' ayahnu of raaidouoa, 71. 

Jnifioii Aimimtantu, M), 66. 

,L.AaobATnaixa, for. vimuilatry, pUyaloa, botauy, aoolo;^ 
and pbyaiokigy, provtaion of, 13, 34, 41 ; 

plana of ami aouoniiuodatloh in, 61-08; auato- 
mioal, 61 63, 120; wmi of. 68; in CaUog| for 
Wunien, 91 *, Engitiwring, 107, 109, 116; nHna 
and Imitdinga, 147. 

1.AW, aUldy uf, nliaptor on, 191-28; numbor of 

aiialoiiU, 123; wtaff and nspouditura, 128; aooum- 
raodatiofi, w)uipfiM)i)i and locatkm, 128, 147 
Board of Htudiea for, 186 

tCAvR, irraut of. In atudanla, 77; of ataff, ruloa Ufltli 
rogard to, 142. 

LKrnnia, citaranier of and numl>er of liouni par wank 
ill ArU and 37-41 ; rnkw ragulaiitig 

attntidauoe at, 77. > 

LftrrUfeK THXATMiN. provwion of, 6u, 62, 113, 190. 

LimARiAif, Unirariity, 140. 

LlMunt (.iHa), Uuivatally, ii4-5li 147; ooUegr, 60-61; 
atalf fiir, 01 ; aomiitara, 89; Wotmura Ikdlaga, 91 ; 
Wall-to-do OaaaM Odtoga, 95; laltmie alodiaa, 
103; BogiDewriitg, 113; lf«4icin«, 120; Law, 
198. 

IdtiAur CoMnrm, 138. 

LmiB, ata^y ot, 94. ^ 

Lowui Cunvhi w ri doak l il tmiugaiMou foe, 79. 

.#■■■" If B 



m 


IKPRX* 


«»* 11 . 80 . DtOBiWt ooftn*ei of wlixkiy Ctw, *8* 

41 i lOl; M, B*, il24S, 

Maoiubaii (b), itiBdoqiiBcy of ioBtructkm in, 97; Befbm v 
UommUto^ Dbccb <1909-10); 97-9ftit propoi*ad 
coarnoB of itmly M- 99 ; roooKutUfwi af* for 
Daooft UnJvmity, 99-100; iwd for immedUb 
rofonn of^ 102 . v 

HAiJiTiCKANcm Of ITmvBfwiTY, Counell r««poiiftibIe fwi 
^.184; Cooiniitt 490 fof^ 138; work* ofliee lor^ llfi- 
13, IfjL 

MATHRHATir^, (ViinioA of Iiuidy b, 28-23, 35; raothod 
of iiiPitnictirin in, 87; otoff (iff, 50-62 ; in Col- 
hi^ for Wcmiuft, 87-89; in Kngmoertog coorto, 

110. 

MAtRiciOLATiosi, gonnrol urrATigtommiM for, 2t-22; opoomt, 
for ftdaniic Htiwiiw, 99- 

MKincAfj ATTBKnANrK b PlUVKrMlty, 78- 

MKturAU K^aminatioh, of (ntudoDto, 79-80- 

MienHUNR- CliBptor on, Incladltig admiuftioo, oinirB^^fl of 
Mtiuly, oAuoiinattoiiB, iUlT, MX^omtnodaUon, fm iinl 
MoliolArAiiipii, Uf{-20; of, 17, 19; 

jnti'riiKHliftie noioneo oonr^io for tttidi*nt« of, 29; 
HiJonl of HtiKtioH for, 189- 

UlNJAl- F4HTAIiUtlUlfR!fT, 166. 

HonJitjf FtTND, Mtipendiv finun, 89. 

MniliHMAOAM CtiU.miR, iiiiliiWr of Htndrnln, 17*18; 

61-63; fm, 05; fn*o Mtudf^ntaliifM, 68; iiwi 
doQue, 70-71 ; acnJamb cliiMM of aUicbttto, 78; 
religiouii obttOrvano^, 78; Mifo and loiUilioga, 148, 

MUHAtiiiAnAKii. MfwoJai f^oiirae of ntuilii^ for, 16; op^uial 
cotloi^ ior^ 18; apcoiat notioltnililpM for, 87-89; 

mprafanUtitin of, in govoniinrni of UuU 

vi>n»ity, 131*82, 133*34. 

MuKlcffAUrr or Uaoca, oxobaloD of tlie l?uit*«TNlty 
fo»ni, 151* 

MtrsiOli (bI, ArclufioIagtcAl, 8tf, 63-84; Kahirtl 
64; aitea and ImUdijagA, 


Niw Cou^Ruie. nititiJ>er''^ of ntudenti in, 17; ohanioM'^ 
b<tio« of, 18; aUff for, 51-63; frai iu, 65; ■ 
iMiUdiniQiB fco', HA ^ ^ 


OhAJ. Tioaa AH 0 COXVfftAAnON, At«u«'f 

Peraiaq, anJ Saoitrit, 44 j H ,ath«r f 

44. . -■'■ j.' ' . • ‘ * I 


.Pau, ]im{KM«d iaelwlioo oC, in (woiMt -M. ^ 

Pm CooMM, 36 ; BSo., 47 . •' - s,'' ''.' 

PCMtAV^ in^ Afti ooaraQt 43-44* 43, .34; abS 
60. 04; in W«U.to.du CiaiMa CaUagB. «. 

Pmunomr, in .bta Uoaiaa, 43.46, 38. S 61 iW> far 
#0.64. ; 

pHTBioAL^ ^(MJCATioa, Coi^afiHy Pfofaaaor tol,, TMO. ■’ 
84, 134, 141 ; in elMrga erf nwdioal ralitrf, 7A 

PHniGAL TgAiatxa, Cbaptar on, 74>84;. oampdaoijr 
ohainctor of, 80; coat of aUA far, 84 ; tor. ’ 
woman, 40; for atndanta of Well.to>do Ct aaa * * 
CoUafpe, 44 ; fur Eoxitiaarinit atudauta, 118. 

PuvaKM, aounra of aludy in, 33>38; matlinda of iaa« 
trnctian in, 40; ataff for, 60; IsboratoriM tor, 
6t>88 *, in Collojfe tor Women, 87'84; tor Ba^ 
giiMrrin;^ atudenM, 110 . 

PnVKinuwr, nturiia of atudy in, 33, 47, 28; nwUwda of 
tiwtruetiuii in, 40-41 ; ataff ftir, 60, #4, ISO; 
laboratorkw fur, 61-63 ; in MHlical oontfea, 118-14. 

PuiiHti Fixuw, 83, 145, 160. 

PtatT'OaAnuATR SiPoasw, number erf, 17, 19 ; iiMlrue- 
tion of, 34, 41, 

* PHlHOfAL’ Huwae-T, in 8cienua Poaa cuunw, explanation' 
of, 37. 

PaimaFAL (a), of Collar, jpoartion of, &3>64 ; in Convo¬ 
cation, 131 ; in Countnl and CooimiUeoa, 138.84; 
apeoial allowaiicea to, 67; rcMpouaible for diaerf- 
filiae, 77; of Wonnii'a OotleKa, 91, 187; of 
WeH-to-do d aaa e a Cullein), 94; of Enicinaaritig 
(ioleRe, 114. 

Pllzm, pfuviaiun ti^r, 68. 

* PaoraaKuna-’^tM wider Staff, 49-69 ; atatua in govemmant 
of ITnivenity, 180-31, 133-39. . . 

PrxiaH]lR.*tT, aiitbnritiua to iotiiei, 77. ' 


RaoiaTKAa, poaitioii of, 140; Secrotai^ to Ctotooeafhn. 

■ 181; to Coanoil, 134. 

BIOUTAATIOA or GBAMtATRt, 184. 

; ■ iteLtoiara ImmUKnrior aioXtoatavAact. 56. ■ ■ , j' - 

Brkt, not to ba diaritad in boatola, -7®;- iw4 to'-toi 
oiiar||ed ttoto'*#****" ^’*^*•6 ariliWB iJie TlntoaiAlft 
76^ ' 

Bnoim. tottotoal. almt ijL ; 

BiimMHiii tor'. 



imaou 




^ T0>7&; is WooMS^i Onthc*. 

fOf 'Is Ogll(i«B for ‘W«tl-te4o .. WMM; ia 

XkgiMMiiit Odkffk, U< 1 6f MdioU HtitdMdi 
V, If; oC l«w MndMtta, 1S3;. of iUO^ 3>-Tft; «£ 
VlAfriCIwio^or, )4fi. ^ 

RattDPNTiAti Smcif, MovMDOiit; in fbvMr of, 3>1l. 
BilHl%. for fetodmli of WoH-tO'ilo Cl iw w Colltit, 

9S^ 149 T for BoKinoering otwknta, lt% • 
Bi^oatiw, 77. 

.'• * 

$AR»&tV A^KOKHKilTtl. U6, ISO-ftl. 

BAMWcntT, ouunM of otutly in, 98.96, 98, 89 ; oUlf for, 
&0, 88; in WoineuV CoQoge, 87-99. 
SctfOLAMtHiPO, Art* tud Kcionoa, 66.69; fur Moewcli 
■tudouto, 41-42; for HalHuninad«iii, t*Cn •7*8* ♦ 
* •. in Wowpo’o College, 91 ; in (foportmont of 
binmir »luiite», 99, IMH; Ln EngiiiMritlg Ooliegn, 
116-17; in MoJk-Bl Itopurtiiwiit, 120 J ander 
otmtnd of CuOta'il, 164 ; puyioeut of, 67. 

8c:M 00[. fiHT wntl-to-Ug olwMOt, inn|>UMeJ wtUliliehuiant of, 
96. > 

SowiOLM, ill t>iu»;a, mlatioii of Univmity to, 22, 124 
SciEMtx, praliiiiiniiry roniorke altoat, 15; eounea in, 
26-28.; nature of itwtmotiuu in, 40.41. 
SncacrAHiat BriunNos aae of, 147-48. 
flKMUtaM, nature of wwlt in, 89; lilirarieH and Msoma- 
modalKKi for, 61. 147, 


L 

Ttiliitnit ColMga fw, preKnUmy* lomarte 
aadiloontiim of, 16, 19; nfaiplir on, ltd- 
.99; «Mnea of ntodf and oaaminatlan in, tlT {. 
dkgtvai and diploma^ 126; atail, 128; Board of 
flriii^ao for, IS6; ftnanoial arraoRenMUita for, 144. 
Kdoutiom Bawtat. 1912, Baport of, 108,. 
; 11*. * 

- TmtnoumcAL ImtiTpra, at CabotU, 104; at Uaooa, 
108.09.^ ^ 

TnT.aomu, 48. 

Toio, onoonragnmont of, 82. 

Tmnspu 0# OtAor, U2. 

TaamirRa or BtuoiitTt), botwoen noll^pw an] Uiiivor. 

' aitiea, 188; Iwtwaaa departmnn^ 9A47, 108. 
TOTQRtAI. Cl.AtWIM, 86-86, 

Tfrronut. HvoTRa, Hoom, 76.77. 

UxiOR, a dull fur etudenta, 86; payinont of ftsM for, 
144 I «i(o aud (wilding itf, IfiO. 

Unno, study of, 83; in Ocdlago for Woimu, 87; la 
Collego for Well-to-do Olaeeea, 96. ’ - 

VuMAccuit liiMQOAiiW, pruvkktn ^>r aiudy of, 28-25. 
Viis.ChiAH«wM,<«, of, 74, 83, 180, 188, 137-89; 

appuintinetii awl saUry of, 189-40 {, realdMiw 
of, 146. 


SBsaTK HwhX, 6U, 146. 

SmOts, for aale of food and booha, 73. 


StSrDli, C(dlefp^ of Kagineering. Uan^^ of, 104. 


8itis axo OciuuNnH, ebapter on, 145^1. 

OociAL Lirt, chapter on, 88-64. 

Btatf, clerical, >84 ; nuuiial, 163. 

BtaV#, ’RMwIiing, 4rta uid Sotenoe, cliapier on, 49-39 ; 
W«X*m*a UoUege, 89; WoO-br-do CImmi CoUego, 
94-93; Uamlo atadicM, 102; Engineeriog, 113-18; 
lladioitM, 120; Caw, 123 ; Teaoliittg, 128 ; wlatioos 
of fKnotor of Pulilic InetmotiiH] towatds, 142; 
mntrol of ^Coiiuoil over, 134; rwrideiiMM for. 
78-78, 180; qaarten in ootlegu faf, 71 ; aCMim of, 
in ggreniinent of CnieeniSty, ISt. 138-89. 


fiMrv, CuHwnhy ofBcon, 189.41. 

Snailns* ArraiM, Comnilttm for,. 138. 

SnnmtMgiM akd OnrExoa. 68-69; w ttadwlon of. 


|ta|(iBatiiitg, 112. 

'Bb-Ouanaitm,- of Uacca Cnivcnlty GbwaiMiie, 18, 90. 

MD ^iPutnaru.’ fttwicm. In fWmba I^dw 


Wamwx, of llnivoraity, appeantment and dntim of, 77, 
81, 131, 188, 179, 140 ; tif Wmiwn’s Colfegn, 
91, 187. 

TI9ATaa-w»ri<i,r, 130. 

WiLL.TU.iai Clawm, Cullege fur, chapter on, 92>96; 
opiuhsM aUwt, 98; adwtamnn of tdodnilii, 94; 
ataff for, 94.93; cost of, 93.06; sits and 
Imildings of, 148-49. 

WoHRx'a Cu],t.nas, elitpUr ou, 83-91 ; wfattiaaion of 
stadonb, 86 ; mnUiods of inaU-uetiuti, 86 ; voiinoa 
tif study, 87-88; tdaff, 89; esondnatians and 
dognws, 90; roaidunne, 90; awnutnodatlon, 91 ; 
feiHi and schularahips, 91 ; - raprasentatlon in 

^ gwvMronwnt of Cnivanuty, 137 governing laxly 
of, 142 ; xite and txiildtng, 149. * . 

WoBia OfaicK, 113, 149, 131. 

WttaAMlora, 108-09. 

XaOMMMT^ nnuMM in, 28, 26-26; ruwtluaia of instrui'lion 
in, 40-41; *US fiv, 308 lalatratorica for, 61-63; 
hi Oullsga Wwium, 87-89. / 
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